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SERVICES OF A COURIER. 


BY EDWARD FITZ-GERALD FRIPP. 


WHAT could be more de- 
pressing than a motor-coach 
terminus? Even at a railway 
station you do at least walk 
on a platform and, far above 
the wheels of the train, can 
visualise it as your servant in 
the romance of travel. 

But a motor-coach terminus ! 
Blobs of stale oil disfiguring 
the flat expanse of concrete... 
petrol fumes vitiating the air, 
which somehow manages to be 
both stuffy and draughty under 
the great domed roof... wheels 
of manceuvring coaches threat- 
ening to crush unwary toes... . 

What a setting for the start 
of a holiday! How could it 
fail to bring out the grumpiness 
latent in even the most cheerful 
of beings—especially on top of 
packing and a hurried break- 
fast. 

Such, inevitably, were my 
thoughts at the beginning of 
each fresh tour as I set down 
my suitcase by the ticket barrier 


after manhandling it through 
the early morning rush hour on 
the Tubes. 

How many of those (at present 
Meaningless) names on my list 
of passengers would turn out 
to belong to cranks? Every 
tour, they said, always pro- 
duced one crank at the very 
least, and a crank, after gulping 
his breakfast and then finding 
himself in a motor-coach ter- 
minus, was bound to be goaded 
to the very quintessence of 
crankiness. Especially when he 
—or, more probably, she—re- 
membered that the Company 
was charging over £2 a day. 
If this was the sort of thing 
you were given for your money, 
the whole thing was a fraud 
kept going by misleading adver- 
tisements and... 

Past experience had taught 
me that even people who were 
not cranks would be prone to 
this state of mind. In the 
nature of things they were 
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potentially hostile, suspicious 
of their companions-to-be, and, 
above all, suspicious of me. 

““ Charges are inclusive and 
provide...’ So stated the 
Company’s booklets, and atter 
giving details of first-class hotels 
and gratuities to servants, ended 
with the _ significant item 
** Services of a courier.”” I was 
the courier. And I did not 
blame them a bit for feeling 
suspicious of me. I should 
have felt the same if I had 
been in their position. 

The start of each fresh tour 
was always rather an anxious 
business and... 

“?Ullo! So it’s you ’n’ me 
together agyn, is it? Well, 
that'll be a treat after the last 
currier I ’ad.”’ 

Tommy Plumb’s unmistak- 
able Cockney interrupted my 
reflections, and his words made 
me feel pleased with myself. 
I must indeed be getting on 
to receive such praise as this 
from him. He was one of 
the Company’s many drivers, 
and I had been hoping I 
should get him, though one 
never knew who would be 
detailed. 

Tommy was a plump little 
man with a bald head, round 
face, and serious manner. He 
had been driving motor-coaches 
for twenty-five years and knew 
his route through England and 
Scotland inside out. On my 
first anxious tour, when every- 
thing was strange and difficult, 
he had been my driver. At the 
end of it he said— 

“Tm ’anding you over to 
our drivers as O,K. You'll 
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never ’ave no trouble with any 
of ’em now.” 

For which I was duly thank- 
ful. If Tommy had disapproved 
of me, nothing would have gone 
right on any future tour; such 
is the power of the drivers’ 
freemasonry. And his vocal 
approval now was a sure sign 
that I had at last learnt my 
job. 

The first of our passengers 
appeared on the scene, and 
there was no time for further 
talk. All our energies were 
employed in sorting suitcases, 
tying the right labels on them, 
and being quick about it. The 
whole tour would go wrong if 
we started late on the first 
morning. 

And so within a few minutes 
I was leading my flock in 
single file across the blobs of 
oil to the far side of the station. 
We had to squeeze between 
lines of coaches drawn up close 
together, and from that angle 
they all looked singularly un- 


inviting. 
“ Well, if I’d known it was 
going to be like this...” 


growled a stout American busi- 
ness man to his wife and 
daughter. ‘Say, didn’t I tell 
you all along this was a lousy 
idea ? ”’ 

Mr Himmler from Cincinnati, 
I remembered from his label. 
Well, he would soon feel better 
when he found his seat was 
comfortable, and if the food 
suited him he would be perfectly 
happy. I did hope, though, 
that these words had not 
reached the ears of one Ameri- 
can woman who, I had already 
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decided, was the inevitable 
crank. They would give her 
just the stimulus she was looking 
for. 

We squeezed precariously past 
two more coaches, and there 
was Tommy stowing away the 
suitcases into the carrier of 
what he called our “dee lux 
saloon coach.” 

‘‘ Well, well now. So that’s 
what we ride in, is it?” 

Mr Himmler’s voice had a 
different ring now. After many 
years’ experiment the Company 
had evolved a magnificent fleet 
of coaches. They were s80 
designed that the passengers 
could see ten times as much 
as they would from a private 
car, and instead of carrying 
the usual 32 people, used the 
same amount of space to seat 
22 only. They really did pro- 
vide exceptional comfort. 

Mr Himmler’s pendulous blue- 
black jowl relaxed a little more 
as I showed him his front seat. 

‘“ Here,” he grunted, ‘ have 
an American cigarette.” 


I had become a courier from 
necessity, not from choice. It 
was not only highbrows who 
despised conducted tours. Low- 
brows as well spoke of them 
slightingly. 

“ . . . herded in droves with 
a guide bawling . . .” 

I knew all the usual comments 
and did not at all fancy myself 
as a leather-lunged guide. How- 
ever, something had to be 
done; so I had chanced it, 
and before long realised that 
the Company’s tours did fulfil 
@ genuine want, They gave 
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countless visitors from overseas 
an opportunity of seeing some- 
thing of Great Britain, and 
it entirely depended on the 
courier whether their inspection 
was futile or not. If he did 
his job properly he could make 
their fleeting visit of real value. 

These first few minutes in 
the coach were crucial. Con- 
sciously or unconsciously, every 
person was studying me in- 
tently, aware that he would 
be entirely dependent on me 
for the next nine days. If 
I had not gained their confidence 
by lunch-time, nothing I might 
be able to do afterwards would 
be any good whatever. Con- 
versely, if I could gain their 
confidence now, they would 
be ready to eat out of my 
hand for the rest of the tour. 
It may sound strange, but 
this is the way human nature 
works. Invariably. Ask any 
courier. 

A glance out of the rear 
window told me Tommy was 
nearly at the end of his suit- 
cases. 

‘* Now then,’ I announced 
to my flock, “ these little books 
will save you writing up your 
diaries every night. If we 
make a stop at any place, 
they tell you so in _ italics. 
Otherwise you must watch as 
you go along. T’ll point out 
anything important.’’ 

This killed two birds with 
one stone, and the necessity 
for it had been impressed 
upon me by bitter experience. 
They forgot the drab terminus 
in their eagerness to get a 
souvenir book, and the latter 
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part of the announcement made 
them accept me as leader with- 
out realising it. It would never 
occur to them now to resist 
any other demands I might 
have to make. 

On my first inexperienced 
tour I had neglected this pre- 
caution, with the result that 
everyone had wanted to stop 
at different places and _ the 
coach had been filled with 
incessant querulous complaints. 
I was a crook and the Com- 
pany @ swindle, getting money 
under false pretences. .. . 

Tommy winked at me through 
the rear window, and I went 
outside for a few words. 

“T can wangle ’em ten 
minutes at Tring. Just before 
the ‘Rose and Crown’ look up 
left for Lord Rothschild’s ’ouse 
through the trees. Ill take 
me cap orf ter warn yer. Eh?” 

(Couriers have to go any- 
where and cannot possibly know 
all the viewpoints on each 
route. Hence their dependence 
on the goodwill of the drivers.) 

“ Right,” I answered. ‘“‘ And 
what d’you think of this? 
We’ve got a Professor of Music 
on board, and the office says 
he’s got to be made happy no 
matter who else suffers. It 
seems he’s able to get the 
Company a lot of business if 
he feels like it.” 

Tommy spat into a blob of 
oil. 

“Cor!” he remarked dis- 
gustedly, and without another 
word began to put on his 
white dust-coat. 

It was important for me 
to recognise the cranks before 
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we actually started. Had I 
spotted them correctly? Yes. 


There was Mrs Nissen, the 
pince-nez’d middle-aged Ameri- 
can of whom I had already 
felt doubtful, sitting with 
writing-pad open on her lap 
and pencil in hand. Another 
woman just behind her, whom 
I had speculatively placed as 
a South African school teacher, 
was similarly armed. 

They had to be disarmed, 
and at once. Their kind in- 
variably imagined that every 
single square inch of Great 
Britain had either been the 
scene of a battle or the exploit 
of some literary giant, and 
they would expect the courier 
to maintain a non-stop rapid- 
fire lecture which they could 


transcribe word for word. 


Just before Tommy man- 
ceuvred the coach out of the 
station I had time to announce— 

‘‘There’s absolutely no his- 
tory whatever to give you this 
morning. All we’re trying to 
do is to get you to Stratford- 
on-Avon by 2.30.” 

I saw the Professor and Mr 
Himmler sigh with relief, and 
felt the latter might be better 
than he sounded. 

If I had neglected to make 
this announcement until the 
history fans began to grumble, 
everyone would have thought 
I knew no history and was 
trying to cover it up. As it 
was, however, Mrs Nissen shut 
her writing-pad and stuffed it 
into the receptacle provided 
for such paraphernalia. It never 
occurred to her to doubt my 
knowledge. 
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We bowled along through 
the north London suburbs and 
entered Hertfordshire. Tommy 
was a marvellous driver. He 
managed to keep exactly the 
same rate of speed all the time 
—294 miles an hour, never 
any faster, never any slower. 
Such driving has a soothing 
effect upon people, and my 
passengers immediately relaxed. 

There are always some in- 
dividuals whose personality does 
not stand out enough to merit 
detailed description. I had 
ten or twelve of these. Of 
the others, in addition to Mrs 
Nissen, the Professor and Mr 
Himmler, the most noteworthy 
was an old American whom I 
instinctively thought of as 
Rockefeller. He was exactly 
like ‘John D.,’ even down to 
the parchment skin, overcoat 
and cap, and he was travelling 
with a middle-aged woman 
whom I took to be his niece. 

We had not been long in 
the country before he turned 
and beckoned to me. 

“Say, what in hell kind of 
a crop is that ? ’’ he demanded, 
pointing to a field of mangels. 

Long ago I had learned to 
thank heaven that I had done 
farming in more than one part 
of the world. Stay-at-home 
English have no idea how 
strange their crops can look 
to people from overseas. Old 
Rockefeller beamed after my 
explanation of the part mangels 
played in stock-feeding and 
crop rotation as compared with 
the system fostered by the 
difference of climate in his own 
Middle West. 
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‘“‘ That’s fine,” he said. “ My, 
this country’s beautiful ! ”’ 

“Too right it is,’”? agreed a 
little man with glasses and a 
tendency to a corporation. 

‘Too right!’ That expres- 
sion settled the nationality of 
Mr Badcock beyond any doubt. 

‘** Which d’you come from ? ” 
I asked him. “ Melbourne or 
Sydney ? ” 

“* Melbourne. 
spot me ? ” 

‘“T’ve been up Collins Street 
too many times not to know 
‘too right’ when I hear it.’ 

“Now I call that highly 
educational,’ cried Mrs Nissen, 
writing busily on her pad. 
(She had already filled a good 
half-page on mangels.) 

“Here, have an American 
cigarette,” Mr Himmler called 
out, proceeding to hand round a 
packet of Camels. 

The ice was broken. My 
hardest task was accomplished, 
and accomplished solely owing 
to the fact that I had knocked 
about the world a bit. By tea- 
time my eighteen diverse in- 
dividuals with a little more 
prompting should have become 
one party. 

A moment or two later I 
happened to glance in Tommy’s 
direction and saw his eyes 
trying to catch mine in his 
mirror. We were just about to 
enter Tring. 

“* Now,’”’ I announced to my 
flock, ‘‘I want you to look to 
the left when I tell you.” 

Tommy took off his cap. 

‘‘ There,” I cried, ‘ that’s 
Lord Rothschild’s house ! ”’ 

Old Rockefeller, Mr Badcock, 


How did you 
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Mr Himmler—all of them, even 
the Professor, craned their heads, 
and Mrs Nissen wrote furiously 
in her note-book. 

In another second we were 
drawing up at the “ Rose and 
Crown.”’ 

“Ten minutes to stretch your 
legs,” I gave out. ‘“ That’s a 
reward for starting punctually. 
For your own comfort I suggest 
that you always keep equally 
good time. Otherwise I can’t 
promise what sort of food...” 

(Oh, what a lot of bitter 
experience it had taken to 
teach me this seemingly guile- 
less little speech.) ; 

Breaking off, I looked signi- 
ficantly at Mr Badcock and 
Mr Himmler. 

“ 'Y’betcha ! ”’ cried the latter. 
‘“‘Say, folks, how about it? 
If anybody’s late, the rest of 
us give ’em the horse laugh, 
ch ? ” 

“Too right we will,” 
Badcock agreed. 

A piercing whistle came from 
the back of the coach, and I 
looked round to see old Rocke- 
feller with two fingers in his 
mouth. 

“Tll rustle ’em up,” he 
cried gleefully, and everybody 
laughed. 

My second hardest task was 
also accomplished. The Com- 
pany’s tours were the result of 
years of experience and were 
timed to the minute throughout. 
A quarter of an hour’s delay 
in one place would throw every- 
thing out of gear for the rest 
of the day, and no one who 
has not tried it can imagine 
how appallingly difficult it is 


Mr 
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to collect eighteen different 
people on holiday at a given 
time. The only possible way 
is to persuade them to do your 
work for you. 

For the first time the Pro- 
fessor smiled. In his well-cut 
grey flannel suit he looked far 
more like a country squire than 
@ musician. The moment we 
were outside he said to me— 

‘“‘T imagine you didn’t stop 


here on chance. Are _ they 
open yet? Good. Come on 
in and have one, then. And 
bring Tommy. Lemonade 
won’t hurt him even if he 
is driving.”’ 


Just before we entered the 
bar Mrs Nissen tapped me on 
the shoulder. 

‘Oh!’ she gushed. ‘ You’ve 
made everything so educational. 
It was just wonderful seeing 
Lord Rothschild’s house. And 
fancy knowing just when to tell 
us to look!” 

Behind her shoulder Tommy’s 
left eye closed in a gigantic 
wink. 


The Company always insisted 
that the hotels should treat 
their passengers as individuals, 
not as a party. On no account 
were they to be seated at one 
big table for meals or even at 
neighbouring tables ; they were 
to be scattered inconspicuously 
about the dining-room. One of 
my duties was to arrange this 
with the various head waiters. 
Any ability I might have would 
be nullified if these potentates 
did not approve of me. 

Here again my fortunate 
friendship with Tommy was 
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the keynote to success. His 
whisper that I was ‘O.K.’ had 
travelled like lightning round 
the ranks of the different hotel 
servants, and now they greeted 
me as an initiate of their 
brotherhood. Also I was the 
person who disbursed tips for 
the whole party, and though 
these were not excessive they 
were absolutely certain. 

Another misgiving I had felt 
before my début was that first- 
class hotels would look down on 
conducted tours. They might 
accept them on sufferance, but 
only on sufferance. No idea 
could have been more mistaken. 
More than half the first-class 
hotels would go bankrupt but 
for these tours. And so, when 
I arrived with a party, I was 
the most important person in 
the hotel. Managers showed 
pointed and personal interest 
in my comfort. A remarkable 
difference from what used to 
happen before I became a 
courier. 

My party was duly impressed 
by the warmth of our reception 
at lunch. They realised they 
were going to get their money’s 
worth. Striking while the iron 
was hot, I sat with Mrs Nissen. 

One has only to know a very 
little about many different 
things to win over her kind. 
It is only necessary to murmur 
‘ Beethoven’s deafness’ or 
‘“‘ Turner’s illegitimate children ”’ 
to give them the impression of 
omniscience. 

As I gave the head waiter 
his tip afterwards Mrs Cole 
plucked my arm. She was a 
dear white - haired American 
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grandmother of the genuine 
Puritan stock. 

‘‘T want to buy one of those 
blue coffee cups we used,’ she 
said. ‘* Can you arrange it for 
me?” 

I winked solemnly at the 
head waiter. 

‘Yes, madam,” he replied 
gravely. ‘In this case I think 
we may be able to stretch a 
point in your favour.”’ 

She hugged her purchase joy- 
fully as we walked to the coach. 

“ That was kind of you,’ she 
went on. ‘* Whenever we have 
blue coffee cups I want to buy 
one. Way back home in Con- 
necticut I’ve got a whole attic 
full of them as souvenirs, and 
they do give me such a lot of 
pleasure.” 

Long ago I had ceased to be 
surprised at anything, and my 
gravity was equal to the head 
waiter’s as I promised to help 
her in her quest. 

The hour after lunch was 
always slack. Riding on top 
of a good meal is soporific. We 
had barely driven a mile before 
one after another of my party 
began to nod, and at the end of 
two miles they were all asleep 
except Mrs Nissen. Having 
learned wisdom, I made no 
attempt to waken them even 
when we passed Lord Bearsted’s 
house and the site of the battle 
of Edgehill. 

This information I whispered 
into Mrs Nissen’s ear and so 
earned her undying gratitude. 
To think that she should be 
the only person in the coach 
to gaze on them! She was also 
the first to be shown the spire 
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of Holy Trinity, Stratford, and 
her cries of excitement saved 
me the trouble of waking the 
others. 

Sight-seeing was optional, and 
so was the only item not in- 
cluded in the price of the 
tickets. Tommy pulled up at 
Shakespeare’s birthplace, and 
I gave a strict time limit of 
twenty minutes in which to 
inspect it. 

All the ladies, with the ex- 
ception of old Rockefeller’s 
niece, promptly disappeared 
inside. 

‘“‘T saw it seven years ago,”’ 
she said to me. ‘“ Now, tell 


me where you have tea and 
what time I must be there. 
I’m going to hunt for stickers.”’ 

Perhaps it may be as well 
to explain that ‘ stickers’ are 
the gummed labels issued by 


hotels as advertisements. 

She departed blithely on her 
way. Mr Badcock had gone 
into the birthplace with the 
ladies, but the Professor and 
Mr Himmler were discussing 
motor tyres with Tommy. Old 
Rockefeller was also unin- 
terested in Shakespeare. 

“T’ve been manufacturing 
brass casings all my life,’ he 
said to me. “I don’t know a 
darned thing about history or 
art, and I’m too old to begin 
learning now, so I never do 
any sight-seeing. What I enjoy 
is looking at your beautiful 
country and the way your 
people live and work.” 

I felt there was much to 
be said for his point of view, 
and did my best to explain 
something of our social legis- 
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lation until I spotted the ladies 
reappearing. Then I was busy 
again. In making one’s time- 
table it is fatal to overlook 
post-cards. Their purchase had 
to be supervised tactfully, but 
with decision, to avoid undue 
loitering. 

Off we drove to Ann Hatha- 
way’s cottage. Twenty minutes 
there, ten minutes at Holy 
Trinity to see Shakespeare’s 
grave, and then back again 
past the Memorial Theatre to 
tea. 

Rockefeller’s niece was wait- 
ing at the entrance of the 
hotel. 

‘‘ Look!” she cried, waving 
a handful of gaudy stickers. 

“My!” Mrs Nissen said en- 
viously. “I do wish I’d had 
time to get some too, but I 
just had to stand in the room 
where Shakespeare was born. 
And say, we mustn’t forget 
to take some bread for the 
peacocks at War-wick Castle. 
My sister didn’t know about 
them last year and she told 
Raw. 

“Tea!” snorted old Rocke- 
feller with fine disgust. ‘‘ Who 
in the world ever heard of 
eating at this time of day? 
I’m gonna take a looksee in 
Woolworth’s.”’ 

“Oh, a blue tea service,’ 
murmured Mrs Cole. 

‘‘ This is our third tour with 
your Company,”’ the Professor’s 
wife said tome. ‘ My husband 
loves them. No worries, 
amusing people to study, the 
best holiday he could possibly 
a ee ad 

I lit a cigarette in thanks- 
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giving. Everything was going 
splendidly. 


Fortune was still kind after 
tea. Warwick Castle looked 
its very best in the evening 
sunshine. The Professor had 
seen it twice before, but came 
round again, and everyone else 
came too with the exception 
of old Rockefeller. There were 
no dissidents when I collected 
a tip for the guide; one of 
the peacocks spread its tail 
in appreciation of Mrs Nissen’s 
bread, and since we had no 
halt or maimed among the 
party, we were able to spend 
a full quarter of an hour buying 
post-cards at the conservatory 
in the Italian garden. No 
one had murmured the whole 
day long. It seemed too good 
to be true. 

I felt sure there must be 
some, as yet undiscovered, 
faddist among my party who 
would expect New York million- 
aire’s luxury at an English 
spa hotel. It was necessary 
to provide an antidote in 
advance. 

“Queen Victoria stayed at 
our hotel,” I announced as 
we climbed into the coach 
again. 

The hush that followed this 
(perfectly true) statement was 
reassuring, but even so I had 
@ premonition that something 
was bound to happen yet. 
No tour had ever begun so 
easily as this. 

All went well, however, on 
our arrival. I stood chatting 
to the proprietor’s son for a 
minute or two after the last 
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of our party had disappeared 
upstairs, so as to be on hand 
if anyone came down to com- 
plain about bedrooms. Nothing 
happened except that Mrs Cole, 
with the amazing vitality of 
the elderly American woman, 
set out to snatch a walk in 
the streets before dinner. 

‘This is @ very nice hotel,” 
she complimented me. ‘ So— 
so Victorian !” 

Good enough. The miracle 
had happened; an opening 
day without one single com- 
plaint ! 

I. went to the writing-room 
to prepare my daily report. 
Hardly had I sat down before 
I realised that my premonition 
had been correct after all. 
Mrs Himmler’s hitherto placid 
voice carried wrathfully from 
the office— 

“ All right, then, Homer. 
You go get that darned courier 
and make him fix it!” 

Before I had time _ to 
straighten my papers her hus- 
band appeared by my side. 
Gone was the jovial Mr Himmler 
of holiday mood; in his place 
stood the harsh, relentless Mr 
Himmler of American business. 

‘““Hey!’’?hegrowled. ‘You’ve 
got just half an hour to find 
my wife’s suitcase. Else look 
out for trouble.’’ 

With that he turned on his 
heel and strode fiercely upstairs 
after his wife. 

I knew there must be some 
mistake somewhere. Tommy 
and I had checked all the 
suitcases that morning at the 
coach station, and he was too 
old a hand to go away without 

A2 
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an understanding with the 
porter for the correct number. 

But as I approached the 
office the head porter was telling 
the proprietor— 

“‘ All the suitcases went up, 
sir. I’ve checked the other 
rooms, and they haven’t got 
it.” 

The missing case was con- 
spicuously opulent, of white 
leather with brass edgings. A 
target for any thief, though 
one does not expect hotel thiefs 
at a minor spa. 

Mr Himmler burst into our 
deliberations. 

“This is an inside job,’ 
he stormed at me. “ It couldn’t 
be worked anyhow else. You 
got twenty minutes left. Then 
I’m hiring a plane and we fly 
straight back to London.” 

If ever a courier loses his 
temper he is lost. Somehow 
or other I managed to keep 
mine and murmur: “Just as 
you like, of course.” 

The thing was ridiculous, 
but it would upset my whole 
party. Already three of them 
were watching me critically. 

Armed with a type-written 
list, the proprietor’s son and 
I went to every room occupied 
by our people. In various 
stages of dressing for dinner, 
none of them were enthusiastic 
at being disturbed a second 
time, and I did not blame 
them. We drew a blank, and 
went down to find Mr Himmler 
with his hat and coat on, 
waiting watch in hand. 

“* Seven minutes ! ” he 
thundered. 
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More of my party appeared, 
and were joined by other guests. 
The proprietor grew desperate. 
“Search every room in the 
hotel,’’ he told the porter. 

Just as Mrs Himmler and 
her daughter came on the scene 
dressed for travelling and carry- 
ing their other suitcase, the 
porter reappeared, saying: ‘ It 
was in an empty room. The 
boy mistook number 52 for 
62 on the list.’ 

I had known all along that 
something of this sort must 
have happened, but Mr 
Himmler’s threats gave no 
chance for logical reasoning. 
He himself seemed to realise 


this. As he followed his wife 
and daughter upstairs he 
muttered : “¢ Sorry, folks. 


Should have given you more 
time.”’ 

I was tired, and the prospect 
of dining with the Himmlers 
was not appealing. I should 
have to do it, though, for the 
courier’s only chance is to go 
straight to the root of any 
trouble. 

A tap on the arm broke my 
reverie. 

“ Say,” stammered Mr 
Himmler, “I wanna apologise. 
We were unreasonable — but, 
you see, we lost our boy six 
months ago. Fine great feller 
he was, just turned twenty-one 
—and then for no reason he 
dropped dead. All our photo- 
graphs of him were in thati grip 
and we—say, where’s the bar ? 
You ’n’ me have gotta get 
outside a good big double 
Scotch and soda each .. .” 
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By the next morning all 
memories of the contretemps 
were wiped out. The sun shone 
again and, thanks to my pre- 
caution of having every room 
called at seven, no one was 
late for breakfast. Tommy 
appeared with the coach at 
nine, and by nine-fifteen the 
last suitcase was stowed away 
and everybody on board except 
Rockefeller’s niece and Mrs 
Nissen. Of these two there was 
no sign whatever. 

“ Buying post-cards, I bet a 
dollar,” said Tommy with the 
wisdom of long experience. 

Just as I was about to go and 
search the most likely-looking 
shop the two culprits came 
running from a side street. 

“ Look !”’ cried Rockefeller’s 
niece, panting, penitent and 
proud all at the same time. 
“‘ We’ve got stickers from every 
hotel in town.”’ 

“What d’you do with all 
your stickers? ’’ the Professor 
asked with disarming gravity. 

“T put them in an album. 
Back home I’ve got seven great 
big albums all full of stickers.”’ 

Mrs Cole held up her prize. 

“T got the cutest little blue 
coffee cup. .. .’’ 

We were only two minutes 
late in starting, after all. 

The day was uneventful and 
therefore satisfactory. At Lich- 
field the Professor had a drink 
in the ‘Swan,’ while I took the 
more energetic members for a 
hurried visit to the Cathedral. 
Rockefeller’s niece collected two 
more stickers and Mrs Nissen 
accomplished the remarkable 
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feat of inspecting Dr Johnson’s 
birthplace and the Oathedral, 
both inside and out, and regain- 
ing the coach all in the space of 
eighteen minutes. 

In the afternoon she had the 
further satisfaction of taking 
copious notes while viewing 
Haddon Hall and Chatsworth 
(from afar). Old Rockefeller 
was so delighted with the beauty 
of the Peak District in the bright 
sunshine that when we reached 
Buxton he said— 

‘‘ Maybe there is something 
in this idea of tea. Not that 
I'd eat anything at this time 
of day and I’ve never tasted 
tea in my life, but just to be 
sociable I’ve got a notion to 
try one cup of coffee.”’ 

“Too right you’d better be 
sociable,” said Mr Badcock. 
‘“* Now in Australia we have tea 
six times a day... .” 

They all settled down happily 
in the lounge, and I prepared 
to take one of my rare ‘ easies.’ 
This was the only day of the 
tour when we did not have to 
drive on again after tea. 


Rain is never pleasant on 
any holiday, but on a tour it 
can be decidedly awkward. It 
is not only that everything 
looks depressing and people 
feel they are missing what they 
paid for: any latent animosities 
among them are inevitably 
brought to the surface when the 
sunshine roof has to be closed 
all day long. Nineteen or 
twenty people use up a lot of 
air, and at the end of three 
hours those nearest the engine 
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feel stuffy. If they lower their 
windows beyond a certain point 
the unlucky ones at the back 
are frozen by a blast that seems 
arctic. 

When I saw the rain next 
morning I felt in my bones that 
it was going to continue all 
day. Rain for an hour or two 
never mattered. People from 
dry countries generally enjoyed 
it; but rain all day long was a 
different matter, and what with 
the Professor’s pipe and Mr 
Badcock’s cigars, I should 
have to provide an antidote in 
advance. 

For a variety of sound reasons 
we had to go that day from 
Buxton to Penrith, taking in the 
Lake District en route. The only 
way of doing it was to drive 
through industrial Lancashire. 

My flock waved cheerfully 
to the hotel manager, who 
always came out to bid us 
good-bye personally. It was 
time for the antidote. 

“You might as well all go 
to sleep,” I announced. ‘ It’s 
going to rain all day and there’s 
nothing but factory chimneys 
and tram-lines till lunch-time.”’ 

My guess about human nature 
proved correct. 

“This rain’s just fine,’’ said 
old Rockefeller. ‘ After seven 
dry years in Iowa... .” 


“Why shouldn’t we see 
factories?’ demanded Mr 
Himmler. 

“... highly educational,” 


Mrs Nissen asserted. 
‘‘ Time we had a change from 
history,’’ said Mr Badcock. 


These leaders settled it. All 
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my flock were determined to 
enjoy Lancashire. The Pro- 
fessor caught my eye and 
winked. He realised what I’d 
been driving at. 

The only possible excuse for 
these dreadful towns would be 
the fact that all their inhabi- 
tants were making fortunes, 
but with unemployment as it is 
they are beyond words. 

Glossop, Stalybridge, Ashton, 
Hyde, Oldham, Rochdale—as 
one dreary street succeeded 
another and the rain fell ever 
more steadily conversation 
dwindled; but having taken 
their stand earlier my people 
would not grumble. 

“My!” said Mrs Cole. “I 
do admire these women. Their 
curtains are the cleanest I ever 
saw.” 

Thereby proving herself a 
wise and observant woman in 
spite of her passion for blue 
coffee cups. I defy anybody to 
find a single curtain even slightly 
soiled anywhere on that long 
road. Those heroic window 
curtains are a symbol of Lanca- 
shire’s stout and undaunted 
heart through chronic adversity. 

Silence fell again, and I knew 
I had to do something. Gracie 
Fields’ birth at Rochdale evoked 
no response. Except for the 
Professor and his wife no one 
had ever heard of her. Roch- 
dale ? What else had happened 
there? Ah, yes, the Co-opera- 
tive movement. 

Mrs Nissen wrote down my 
account word for word, and I 
could have blessed her as she 
cried— 
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‘‘ Every single bit of this is 
highly educational ! ”’ 

This praise of co-operation 
at once roused Mr Himmler’s 
ire. Nowadays you can tell 
an American’s financial stand- 
ing at once by the merest 
allusion to Roosevelt’s policies. 
The rich are bitterly hostile, 
those of moderate means sym- 
pathetic. I had started con- 
versation with a vengeance. 

Presently we came to Bacup. 
Somewhere or other that morn- 
ing we had to stretch our legs, 
and Bacup was the only possible 
place. 

‘* What d’you stop here for ? ”’ 
the Professor grumbled. ‘“ The 
pubs aren’t open yet.” 

“They aren’t open anywhere 
in this part of the world till 
11.30,” I answered, “ and by 
that time we’ve got to be past 
them unless you want your 
lunch spoiled.” 

“* And yer can’t wangle noth- 
ing up ’ere neither,” Tommy 
said decisively, thus putting an 
end to the matter. 

It was the only time I’d 
seen the Professor put out 
about anything. We knew his 
chief requirement now. 

I had allowed the party ten 
minutes. They were all back 
inside the coach—unshepherded 
—after seven. If there is any 
need to say more about Bacup, 
Mr Himmler said it. 

“One heck of a place!” he 
remarked with feeling. 

Next came Burnley and 
Nelson, and then at last the 
factories were left behind and 
we gained the Yorkshire dales. 


In any reasonable weather this 
was always a moment for 
rejoicing ; for the transition is 
sudden and the country beauti- 
ful. But now the rain had 
settled closer and we could 
see nothing. Conversation 
dwindled alarmingly. 

The Professor began to be 
sarcastic when we passed a 
solitary village with a pub, but 
I was able to announce triumph- 
antly that lunch was only ten 
minutes distant. 

Our destination was a genu- 
inely ancient Yorkshire inn with 
stone floor and homely dining- 
room upstairs. The lessees were 
a charming family, educated and 
much too generous to be solvent, 
and Tommy thought they were 
being sold up that very day. 

So it proved. Fortunately 
the host had fortified himself 
against the evil day. He was 
not drunk, but had drink taken 
and was uproariously cheerful. 

‘“‘Cheerio, everybody,” he 
cried in greeting. ‘‘ Every- 
thing I have is yours! If 
you don’t take it, the brewers 
will! ”’ 

His son, in spite of a career 
at Oxford cut short, was equally 
cheerful. 

“Chicken or lamb?” he 
shouted, ‘chicken or lamb ? 
If you don’t hurry up, you 
won’t get anything. We’re 
moving at two-thirty.”’ 

“My! Isn’t this delightful,’ 
giggled Mrs Cole. 

“A drink !’’ roared the Pro- 
fessor, seizing me by the arm. 
‘* Come on, man, a drink!” 

It was a real village bar, 
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with a settle, fireplace nook, 
and barrels of beer on the floor. 
Mrs Nissen, Mrs Cole, and 
their cronies were in ecstasies 
over it. 

“My, isn’t it cute!” they 
cried time and time again. 
“* Just what we’ve always longed 
to see.” 

Even the teetotallers crowded 
into the bar, and Mrs Nissen 
asked the host for cigarettes. 

** Are these the best?” she 
asked, eyeing the packet. 

“You wouldn’t know any 
different if they’re not,’ he 
laughed. “Come on, take 
them !”’ 

This delighted her so much 
that she ordered a generous 
round of drinks as well. 

‘¢‘ Here,”’ thundered the Pro- 
fessor. “If you won’t serve 
me with my drinks, ’m going 
to help myself.”’ 

“Carry on, my dear sir,’ 
our host answered airily, ‘‘ carry 
on! I shall be delighted.”’ 

As the Professor busied him- 
self with bottles behind the 
counter the son appeared in 
the doorway. 

“Oh, come on, do!” he 
yelled into the uproar. 

It was an absurd situation, 
but by some merciful dispensa- 
tion of Providence it happened 
to be just what my flock wanted 
that morning. It might so 
easily have been the reverse. 

Somehow or other the son 
and I managed to chivy them 
upstairs to the dining-room. 
There stood the daughter, a 
charmingly pretty girl, ready 
to wait on them. 
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“ Chicken or 
cried gaily. “Hurry up and 
choose. I’m going to London 
on the two-thirty train, so 
you'd better be quick.” 

‘¢ What you gonna do there? ” 
Mr Himmler demanded. 

‘‘Groom in a livery stable. 
Chicken or lamb ? ”’ 

No girl was ever more 
delighted at the prospect await- 
ing her. Brother and sister 
waited, slapping down plates 
in front of us with peremptory 
orders to hurry up and eat 
or we should not get anything 
else ; the whole time indulging 
in repartee, singly against each 
other and together against us. 
Never have I seen guests enjoy 
a meal better. The only person 
who did not find the inn 
absolutely perfect was Rocke- 
feller’s niece. She could not 
get a sticker. 

“Thank Gord fer that,” 
Tommy remarked when I told 
him of our luck. ‘‘ They won’t 
see a blinkin’ thing this after- 
noon. By the time their ex- 
citement’s worn off we’ll pass 
a ’ouse. Some writer lived 
there or somethink.”’ 

ee Who ? ? 

“Dunno, but it’s explained 
on a plack. I'll stop and you 
read it out. We’ll ’ave to do 
somefing to cheer ’em up.” 

The rain was worse than 
ever, and, as he prophesied, 
conversation died altogether as 
we approached Kirkby Lons- 
dale. Then I saw Tommy 


lamb?’ she 


scratch his head. 
‘Got your note-book ready ?”’ 
I called to Mrs Nissen. 
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‘“Uh-uh! Why? What’s 
coming ? ”’ 

“Ah! You wait and see,” 


I answered wisely. 

The coach pulled up at an 
old cottage so exactly that 
my seat was level with Tommy’s 
plaque. 

‘‘ Charlotte and Emily Bronté 
attended school ...’? I read 
out proudly. 

Everybody woke up. Even 
old Rockefeller confessed to 
having heard the name before 
somewhere. 

“T think it’s just wonderful 
how you know all about every 
place even before we get there,”’ 
Mrs Cole cried in admiration. 

The effect of the Brontés 
soon wore off, however. All 
realised now that they were 
not going to see anything of 
the Lakes. If I had not 
prophesied evil that morning 
it would have been one long 
grumble. As it was, there 
was silence. 

The rain was torrential, blot- 
ting out all vision beyond a 
hundred yards. We drove down 
the hill into Windermere and 
saw nothing. Towards Amble- 
side, where the road runs 
right beside the lake, we caught 
sight of a patch of grey water. 
Later on I pointed out Words- 
worth’s seat and Nab Cottage, 
but these usually infallible 
stand-bys fell flat. Even Mrs 
Nissen did no more than take 
a languid note. 

We came to Grasmere. 
Neither she nor anyone else 
wanted to see Dove Cottage, 
and then I knew things 
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had grown really desperate. 
Braving the rain, I went out- 
side for a word with Tommy. 
I had always suspected he 
would like an audience. 

A moment later his plump 
little face shone with delight 
as he addressed my flock— 

“Well lydies an’ genelmen 
this ’ere field ’ere is where 
they ’old the fymous Grasmere 
Sports which I my sy I’ve 
’ad the pleasure of seeing five 
times Lord Lonsdale they call 
"im ‘Lordie’ rahnd ’ere ’e’s 
always...” 

There was no punctuation, 
no variation of tone in his 
recitative—and no hesitation. 
He knew everything there was 
to know about Grasmere Sports, 
and he was determined to 
impart his knowledge. 

The Professor, sitting beside 
me at the back, fairly chortled 
with glee. 

“Oh, can’t you just imagine 
him on his hind-legs at an 
Oddfellows’ meeting!” he 
whispered. 

At the end of five minutes 
Tommy’s breath gave out. 
Long and tumultuous applause 


followed. The situation was 
saved. 
“Now, ’ow abaht a nice 


cup of ’ot tea?” he grinned, 
and ran out to his cab. He 
would never forget this. 
Thanks entirely to him we 
were a joyous party at tea. 
Afterwards we caught a fleeting 
glimpse of Thirlemere and Der- 
wentwater, but the mood of 
depression was past. I men- 
tioned Gretna Green on the 
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morrow. The name conveyed 
nothing to the Americans, and 
my necessary explanation used 
up many otherwise dragging 
minutes. 

“Two of you have got to 
get married,” I concluded. 

There was a chorus of assent, 
and the discussion over who 
were to be the victims occupied 
the rest of the drive to Penrith. 
Once there, Tommy and I 
made a bee-line to the bar for 
@ much-needed drink. 


Next morning it was raining 
harder than ever. This was 
getting beyond a joke. If it 
had not been for Gretna 
Green... 

But thanks to Gretna Green 
my flock were all cheerful. 
Even the Popular Press seemed 
to be on my side, for there 
were lurid accounts of an elope- 
ment there only the previous 
day. There was also the 
proximity of Scotland. The 
name of Scotland is glamorous 
above all others for Americans, 
even for those whose ancestors 
came from central Europe. 
Long before reaching Carlisle 
people began asking me if we 
were not in Scotland yet, al- 
though I had promised seven 
different times to point out 
the exact boundary when we 
came to it. 

At last we reached the bridge. 
Mr Himmler let out a piercing 
*Och ay,’ and I wondered who 
would be the first to notice 
the change of colour in the 
dividing line painted on the 
road. Old Rockefeller won. 
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‘“‘ Say,”’ he demanded loudly. 
“Guess yellow paint must be 
cheaper than white, eh ? ”’ 

By the time this wit had 
been explained to all Tommy 
was turning to the right in 
Gretna Green itself. 

There had been great bash- 
fulness among the ladies about 
who was to be the ‘ bride,’ 
and finally it had been left to 
me to decide this delicate 
question. It was one calling 
for a certain amount of care. 

‘“‘ Now then, Mrs Nissen,” I 


cried. ‘ There’s the smithy 
straight ahead. Are you 
ready ? ”’ 


“Oh, I couldn’t really ! ”’ 

Thank heaven my choice had 
been correct. She was thrilled. 

Gretna Green must be the 
most commercialised place in 
the world. No matter; it is 
all in keeping. It cannot be 
more commercial than it was 
in its heyday when old Priestley 
had a secret code with the 
postilions as a guide to how far 
he could bleed his victims. 

Mr Rennison, the present 
occupant of the smithy, was an 
old friend of mine by now and 
was always ready to outline 
the ceremony used. As my 
party clicked through the turn- 
stile he was summing them up. 
I have never yet seen him make 
a mistake in human nature. 

Grabbing Mrs Nissen by the 
arm, he held her over the anvil. 
Mr Badcock was the other 
volunteer. 

“ Wilt thou take this charm- 
ing young woman to be thy 
lawfully wedded wife?” Mr 
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Rennison demanded with his 
broad Tyneside burr, waving 
the tongs in his free hand. 

“Too right I will,’’ smirked 
Mr Badcock. 

‘“‘ Kiss the bride ! ” 

Mrs Nissen shrieked, but the 
‘priest’ was adamant. En- 
couraged by the rest of the 
party, Mr Badcock smacked 
hearty kisses on both her cheeks. 
The Professor, Mr Himmler, and 
old Rockefeller (who had made 
this one exception in favour of 
sight-seeing) pelted them with 
rice. 

Then Mr Rennison conducted 
us round the premises. He 
picked on Mrs Cole, again show- 
ing unerring judgment. Every 


half minute he twitted her— 
do keep 


“Oh, 
sister ! ” 

This remark in _ broad 
Tyneside produced continuous 
laughter. 

““T bet this business is legal,”’ 
Mr Himmler murmured to me. 
“She could sue Badcock if he 
doesn’t go through with it.” 

My denials could not shake 
his opinion, which seemed to 
give him immense satisfaction. 

Afterwards I spent a hectic 
ten minutes. Unshepherded, 
my people would have spent 
two solid hours buying souvenirs. 
Even as it was, we were late 
in getting away, and somehow 
or other Tommy had to wangle 
time for the Professor’s morning 
drink. The only chance was to 
slur over Ecclefechan. 

““T won’t stop,’’ he suggested, 
“unless yer tap the winder, 
eh?” 


cheerful, 
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As it turned out, Mrs Nissen 
was too coy over her ‘ elope- 
ment’ to give Thomas Carlyle 
more than a passing thought. 
Tommy drove slowly past the 
little arched house, my flock 
broke off their chaff of the 
‘happy pair’ for a moment to 
glance at it, and all was well. 
We had caught up a precious 
fifteen minutes, and presently 
the Professor had his heart’s 
desire in Lockerbie. 

The weather was dreadful. I 
have never seen such a down- 
pour outside the tropics. The 
usually gentle little Annan was 
swollen to the size of the Thames 
at Westminster. For several 
anxious minutes I thought we 
should be unable to cross the 
valley. Our luck still held, 
however, and presently we came 
in sight of Dumfries. Our 
schedule just left us time for a 
peep into St Michael’s church- 
yard to see Burns’ grave. Mrs 
Nissen resolved on penance for 
her scurvy treatment of Carlyle. 

We, doubtless unthinking 
Philistines, drove straight to 
lunch. She plodded on foot 
through the pouring rain to 
Burns’ house, and then after 
that walked back to the Station 
Hotel. There was just time for 
her to gulp down a few stewed 
prunes before we started again, 
but her eye was bright and her 
head high. Honour had been 
served. 

It seemed as if the rain 
were going to last for ever. 
Tommy declared he had never 
seen anything like it during 
the whole of his twenty-five 
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years’ driving, and even the 
most cheerful threatened to 
becom. morose. It certainly 
appeared to be a poor way 
of spending an expensive holi- 
day. 

Our route led up the lovely 
valley of the Nith, and then 
westward to Ayr, but we saw 
nothing whatever. The clouds 
seemed almost level with the 
roof of the coach. A few more 
hours of this, I thought gloomily, 
would ruin everything. I could 
not go on improvising in- 
definitely. 

In desperation I began to 
hum ‘“ Daisy, Daisy, Give me 
your Answer, Do!” After a 
few bars Kockefeller’s niece 
joined in. Then the Professor, 
ready for anything after his 
morning’s drink, added his 
powerful voice. For the nonce 
he was definitely lowbrow. The 
situation was saved for another 
hour. We sang lustily one 
popular song after another until 
at New Cumnock our reper- 
toire was practically exhausted. 
Danger threatened again, and 
then the solid roof of moisture 
overhead suddenly split into 
scudding wisps of cloud. 

“Do any of you see what 
I see?” old Rockefeller de- 
manded incredulously a few 
minutes later. 

‘“‘Too right we do!” 

Mr Badcock corroborated the 
miracle. A beam of light was 
shining in the west. 

At Ayr there was sudden 
brilliant sunshine. A placard 
informed us of unprecedented 
floods ; thus even our erstwhile 
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troubles took on a_ certain 
glamour. It was not as if 


we had been tested by any 
ordinary rain. 

Outside Burns’ birthplace the 
thick-set sturdy old figure of 
the curator was waiting to 
welcome us. Now I could 
relax. Mr M‘Myn is known 
in the Antipodes. Millions of 
Americans know his name and 
have tried in vain to persuade 
him to go over there to broad- 
cast and lecture. The proffered 
rewards are characteristically 
liberal, but powerless to lure 
him away from his beloved 
charge even for a moment. 
Only in his own country is 
he a prophet without honour. 
From the first moment he 
spoke my flock hung on his 
every word, the Professor and 
Mr Himmler as eager as any 
of them. Such is the power 
of personality. 

It is a gift akin to genius 
to be able to quote poetry— 
yes, even the immortal poetry 
of Burns—to a throng of hap- 
hazard tourists of every age, 
taste, nationality, and belief 
in dry-as-dust daylight, and 
render them totally oblivious 
of time. Mr M‘Myn always 
seems to achieve this without 
effort. Nor is he a mere machine 
with certain set repetitions. 
One day jocular, the next 
grave, he speaks according to 
what is running through his 
mind. I believe he could quote 
any single line of Burns on 
demand. 


Today he was jocular. As 


always, he had picked upon 
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one person for his audience. 
And, as always, his choice 
was unerring. 

«e. .. swat and reekit’!” 
he chuckled into Mrs Nissen’s 
ear. “D’you no understand 
what it means ? Tam o’ Shanter 
saw the perspiration rising like 
steam !” 

** Oo-oh !’’ cooed Mrs Nissen. 

“..,. and then Burns saw 
the louse on the lady’s bonnet 
in church. .. .” 

Even as his audience laughed 
with him he suddenly became 
serious, and in a moment his 
audience was serious too. 

“A ploughboy!” he cried. 
“A ploughboy wrote that! 
Born in that bed in the hole- 
in-the-wall there! Now I assert 
that if Burns had only written 
three poems he would still 
have been known all over the 


world. Listen, now, and ye’ll 
agree. 
“¢ Oft hae I roved by bonnie 


Doon...’ After a few lines 


he broke off. ‘ That’s one. 
Now, two. ‘ Flow gently, sweet 
Afton, among thy green 
BOE. 27 

No world-famous actor ever 
had his audience more on the 
tiptoe of expectation. I could 
feel Mr Badcock’s heart beating 
against my shoulder as we 
stood jammed together in the 
little room. 

“T wonder what the 
third will be?’’ Mr M‘Myn 
whispered. 

There was not a sound as 
we waited. 

“ Auld Lang Syne!” 

As his sturdy old Scotch 
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voice pronounced those three 
immortal words there was a 
surge of emotion. Loud above 
the other voices was Mr 
Himmler’s. 

‘You're darned tootin’!” 
he shouted excitedly. 

It was always the hardest of 
tasks to wheedle my flocks away 
from that humble cottage on 
the Alloway road. At last it 
was done and we stood outside, 
one and all pumping hands 
with Mr M‘Myn and chuckling 
with him over his jokes. 

‘¢ Lang may your lum reek ! ”’ 
he called to Mrs Nissen. 

‘“* Whatever ? ? she began 
in bewilderment. ‘ Oh, write 
it down for me, please! Here, 
in my note-book. .. .” 

All this time old Rockefeller 
had been sitting in the coach 
with Tommy. The two of 
them had taken to having long 
discussions on social questions. 
The old man now seized my 
arm. 

“Hey!” he demanded with 
simulated ferocity. ‘ Have I 
got a brogue ? ”’ 

Now, Rockefeller’s accent was 
of the extremest Middle West. 
It could have been cut with a 
knife. 

“Why ?’”’ I answered diplo- 
matically. 

“Well, I told Tarmy here 
that he had a brogue and he 
had the darned nerve to say 
that he hadn’t, but I had. Me 
with a brogue!”’ 

** Certainly ’e’s got a brogue, 
’e ’as!’’ asserted Tommy’s un- 
mistakable Cockney. 

A brain-wave seized me. 
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‘“You’ve both of you got 
brogues,”’ I pronounced. 

“Hey! Hey! Hey!’ Rocke- 
feller cried delightedly. ‘ D’you 
hear that, folks? Both of us 
got brogues. That’s what King 
Solomon here says. The judg- 
ment of Solomon! That’s his 
name from now on, King 
Solomon... .” 

He was still chuckling when 
we went into the hotel at Ayr 
for tea. 


The sun shone without fail 
for the rest of the tour. Our 
testing in the rain had welded 
us into one homogeneous party, 
and from that afternoon onward 
my task was easy. Loch 
Lomond, Callander, Stirling, 
Edinburgh — all looked their 
very best. 

And to those who one day 
may have to take visitors from 
overseas to Edinburgh Castle 
I would give a tip. Whatever 
else you may miss, do not on 
any account miss the dogs’ 
cemetery. It exerts an irresist- 
ible fascination over them all. 
Mrs Nissen filled a whole page 
of her note-book with it. 

Mrs Cole had to buy a suit- 
case to hold her growing collec- 
tion of coffee cups, and Rocke- 
feller’s niece an attaché-case 
for the safety of her stickers. 
Everyone else’s baggage was 
visibly swollen—a fact which 
Tommy did not fail to point out 
with suitable quips when loading. 

We came to Melrose and 
stood on the grass beyond the 
south transept window trying 
to visualise its former glory. 
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A curious snuffling behind my 
left shoulder made me look 
round. Of all unlikely people 
it was Mr Himmler, a self- 
confessed agnostic and adherent 
of the old extreme Manchester 
school of economics. 

“Nothing but bloodshed, 
greed, and cruelty,’’ he cried, 
making no attempt to hide 
from me the tears rolling down 
his cheeks. 

In conversation with him 
afterwards I gathered that he 
thought these evils had been 
permanently banished by the 
advent of the Industrial 
Revolution—if not in Europe, 
then at any rate in America. 


Peebles, Otterburn, York, 
Lincoln. ... The last day of 
the tour came, and after a 
brief but none the less effective 
inspection of Cambridge we 
arrived at Stevenage for tea. 

There had been many 
whispered discussions that day 
which invariably broke off when 
I was in the vicinity. I knew 
well enough what they por- 
tended. My flock were dis- 
cussing the momentous question 
whether I was too grand to 
accept a tip. As we entered 
the coach for the last time old 
Rockefeller hung behind. 

‘‘ Here,”’ he muttered, hand- 
ing a sealed envelope to me 
and another to Tommy. ‘From 
the gang.” 

This was the usual solution 
of a delicate problem. 

“How about it, Tommy ? ” 
I said. ‘You make a better 
speech than I do.”’ 
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“ Righto!” he agreed de- 
lightedly, and jumped inside. 

I never saw any speaker 
more at ease. With one hand 
hooked in the armhole of his 
waistcoat and the other waving 
a cigarette, he embarked on 
his theme— 

‘““ Well lydies an’ genelmen 
I’d like to express our great 
appreciytion fer your generous 
gratuities I’m very well satisfied 
with wot I got I can tell yer 
that and I don’t mind sying 
yer the best lot o’ passengers 
I’ve ’ad in orl my twenty-five 
years’ experience when it rains 
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other parties blymes me ’n’ 
the currier ’ere sying ‘if I’d 
a known it was going ter 
rain like this I wouldn’t a 
Ome..." 

“Oh, but we did blame you 
and King Solomon for the 
rain,’”’ old Rockefeller shouted 
from the back. ‘Only our 
manners were too good to say 
so out loud.”’ 

Tommy was not in the least 
taken aback. 

“Reely?’”’ he smirked. 
“You’ve got a brogue, you 
’ave. Nah, then, ’oos fer ’avin’ 


a dekko at the old Tahn agyn ? ” 








BY THOMAS 


It has been written that 
Sumter Larrabee’s diary is a 
mine of early colonial history, 
and so it is. But it is the 
journal of a realist, set down 
with a court reporter’s obsess- 
ion for present facts. To 
the devil with past and future ! 
Sumter never follows up, never 
looks back to compare anything 
but the weather and the date 
of last year’s turnip planting. 
This is a virtue one admits, 
but it is a nightmare to the 
teller of tales. In every second 
paragraph of Sumter’s diary 
there is a glimpse of a story, 
the beginning of a tale, or the 
middle, or the end—a peep- 
show for a literary Tantalus. 
Sometimes it is possible, by 
regarding the diary as a jig- 
saw puzzle spread on the table 
before you, to find two or three 
entries with a common bearing ; 
but for the missing links you 
must pore over faded letters 
in Oldport attics, search the 
dusty files of dead newspapers, 
and nag old men for tales 
heard at the knees of their 
grandsires, when they would 
rather smoke and talk politics 
and spit in the parlour fire. 

They were feverish times, 
those first years after Colonel 
Larrabee came to Nova Scotia 
with the veterans of Tarleton’s 
Legion. Exiled loyalists poured 
into the country from the 
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triumphant United States, dis- 
banded regiments took up 
grants of land throughout the 
province, and there continued 
a steady stream of immigrants, 
some good, some bad, from the 
British Isles. All of these 
currents affected the life of 
our town, which had been 
settled in pre - revolutionary 
times by people from New 
England and was now suffering 
severely from what a modern 
newspaper would call the post- 
war depression. Yet there is 
no feverish note in Sumter’s 
diary. The lost war had burned 
all the excitement from his 
bones. He sets down the most 
extraordinary affairs with a 
nonchalance, with an economy 
of ink and emotion that today 
seems almost inhuman. For 
example :— 


Tuesday, March 2nd, 1784. 
—Remains cold. I go to 
see my People getting & 
halling Timber. A gentleman 
comes to town this day from 
the Bay of Fundy side. His 
Name is Ross, has been a 
Captain in the Royal High- 
land Emigrants. Says he 
was Seven Days on the Route, 
that he judges the Distance 
to be 100 Miles, that the 
head of Our River is within 
20 Miles of the Fundy waters, 
that it runs through several 
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large & small lakes, that the 
Country is very Rockey and 
he finds Very Little Good 
Land except one Tract of 
he Thinks 20 or 30 thousand 
Acres at most, perhaps Not 
So Much, being about 4 
Miles Across. Is looking for 
a Place to settle 50 or 60 
men of his Regiment. I 
spend the Evening with him, 
find him Inteligent. 


That is all. In these brief 
words he dismisses an epic. 
The captain of loyalist High- 
landers had travelled alone on 
snow-shoes through a hundred 
miles of wilderness in the bitter 
winter weather, seeking land 
for his old soldiers. He could 
have carried little more than 
his musket, a blanket, and 
perhaps a tomahawk to cut 
boughs for shelter and wood 
for fuel. He had chosen the 
depth of winter that he might 
cross the unknown rivers and 
lakes on the ice. He could 
tell from the timber growth 
what sort of soil lay beneath 
the snow, and indeed the pro- 
truding boulders had told their 
own story most of the way. 
In spite of land-searching and 
food-hunting he had averaged 
more than fourteen miles a 
day from salt water to salt 
water. There were giants in 
those days. 

And see this item :— 


Sunday, July 11th, 1784.— 
Mr Darrow assists in carry- 
ing on the Publick Worship 
to Very Good Acceptance. 
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Capt. Jos. Truman Arrived. 
Stephen Putnam & his Crew 
came with him. They had 
the Misfortune to be Cast 
Away on the Island of St. 
Paul where with Great Diffi- 
culty they got to Shore & 
Subsisted Seven Days with- 
out Fire & Built a boat 
with two or three Jack Knives 
& a plain, in which they 
arrived at Spanish River in 
Fifteen Days, suffered Greatly 
with Hunger. 


There you have a _ very 
different epic, also curtly dis- 
missed. Saint Paul is that 
barren dot in the map of 
Cabot Strait. It has an ill 
name amongst mariners, the 
graveyard of many ships and 
men. We may surmise the 
*¢ Difficulty ” with which the 
wrecked crew gained the shore ; 
for the Gulf of St Lawrence 
is a stormy funnel and the 
waves that break on the harsh 
rock of St Paul have a long 
sweep behind them. What 
sort of boat they made with 
knives and a plane we may 
picture too. It must have 
been a poor thing. They were 
fifteen days making the eighty 
miles to what is now Sydney, 
Nova Scotia. We can under- 
stand how these three weeks 
of danger, toil, and hunger 
may have marked the soul 
of the young fishing skipper. 
Such a man, losing the ship 
he had built out of bitter 
years in the Labrador fishery, 
might well turn his back on 
the sea. But of all this Sumter 
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has nothing to say. He was 

not concerned. He does not 

mention Stephen Putnam again. 
Again, regard this :— 


Thursday, Sep. 8th, 1785.— 
Rains in the night & morn- 
ing. Some Scotch people 
that were set on Shore at 
Pemsuk are come to Town 
& want Business. There is 
Said to be about 14 men 
& 2 women & a child or 
17 in All. We make a new 
foremast for the Lively & 
conclude to take out the 
old one I put in, and have 
a New Mainmast. 


He does not say, and we 
shall never know the circum- 
stances which led to this 
marooning of strangers (con- 


victs, we find later) in a lonely 


inlet on the edge of winter. 
Probably he did not ask. These 
were his struggling years. There 
were 80 many things more 
pressing, like the new masts 
for the Lively ; and the fishery 
and the West India trade and 
the various other aspects of 
the struggle to support not 
merely his family but his 
negroes and the constant stream 
of ex-Legionaires who came 
to his unfailing door. But 
later on in his capacity of 
magistrate he encounters an 
outbreak of thievery in the 
little town, and there follows 
@ succession of arrests, convic- 
tions, and sentences involving 
the people who “ are come to 
Town & want Business.”? The 


tiny log gaol was soon full, 


and there were melancholy 
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tenants at the whipping-post 
in front of it; for the justice 
of the times considered a sore 
back the proper prelude to 
imprisonment. 

Then, in rare succession, we 
find these :— 


Tuesday, Octo. 4th, 1785.— 
Wind Easterly & Some Rain. 
Ralph Tilk married Last 
Night to Peggy Ruckert, 
Daughter of the late James 
Ruckert. This day one Mar- 
garet Robertson, one of the 
convicts lately from Scot- 
land, was taken up by Nathan 
Capper & Peleg Foreman & 
Delivered to Sam. Bunt Esq. 
& then taken by a Warrant 
I had some time ago Issued, 
& was by Ephraim Bunt, 
Constable, brought before my 
Self & Mr Justice Bunt for 
Examination touching the 
Complaint of Joseph Fore- 
man Junr. in behalf of his 
Father, for Stealing Sundry 
Articles & waring Apparrel 
out of his House. She Con- 
fessed the Fact & Delivered 
up the Goods. She also 
Delivered up a Smock & 
Petticoat Stolen from Mrs 
Peleg Foreman & was Com- 
mitted to Gaol for Tryal 
at the Sessions & the Goods 
delivered to the owners, very 
Wet & Damaged. 


Tuesday, Nov. 8th, 1785.— 
Some Rain last Night & 
Proves Cloudy. The Courts 
of General Sessions of the 
Peace, & Inferior Court of 
Common Pleas set this day. 
Margaret Robertson is In- 
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dicted for Stealing a Quilted 
Petticoat from Joseph Fore- 
man & Confessed the Fact, 
is returned to Gaol. The 
Sessions adjorned to Friday. 


Friday, Nov. 11th, 1785.— 
The Sessions sets by Ad- 
jornment from ‘Tuesday. 
Margaret Robertson is Sen- 
tenced to Receive 25 Stripes 
on her Naked Back, then to 
be Committed to the House 
of Correction, Six Months 
or until the Charges of Prosi- 
cution are paid. The Stripes 
are Laid On & She is returned 
to Gaol. 


In this the record errs, and 
we must assume that Sumter 
did not witness the whipping, 
for she was not returned to 
gaol. But you can sniff the 
authentic atmosphere of that 
grim little court-room in those 
entries, and see the justice 
of the times, swift, stern— 
and stupid. How could she 
pay the “ Charges of Prosicu- 
tion’? — this young woman 
marooned on a strange shore 
two months before and reduced 
to stealing clothes to fend off 
the increasing cold ? 

What a scene, there at the 
whipping-post in the windy 
street! We know the details 
from letters of the time, from 
legends of the town, but chiefly 
from the memory of one, Abel 
Barringham, who in 1861, at 
the ripe age of ninety-three, 
related the affair to the editor 
of the now defunct Oldport 
Courier. Abel was seventeen, 
and he went with many another 
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of the town lads to see the 
young thief-woman get a whip- 
ping. There was a crowd buzz- 
ing before the gaol, but the 
murmur of voices died as the 
heavy oak door swung open 
and the prisoner appeared. Mr 
Mahon, the sheriff, laid a hand 
upon her arm, but she threw 
it off and walked straight to 
the ominous pine post. She 
wore a faded brown homespun 
dress, a product of the country 
and probably stolen, though 
nobody had claimed it. Be- 
neath the hem moved a pair 
of coarse army boots, badly 
broken about the toes, of the 
sort to be found on the refuse 
heap behind the town battery, 
where a detachment of the 
King’s Orange Rangers had 
been quartered. Her face was 
pale and rather long, with 
strong cheek-bones and a firm 
chin. <A pair of large brown 
eyes burned in the white face. 
Her dark hair was parted in 
the middle—* like a little path 
in the forest,’? Abel said— 
and the two thick tresses were 
drawn back and arranged at 
the back of her head “in a 
kind o’ Turk’s Head knot.” 
And old Abel added, ‘ She 
looked at us like we was dirt 
under her feet. I still pipe 
me eye when I think of her, 
and the whip across the white 
back, and the way she wouldn’t 
cry.” 

At the post Mr Mahon hesi- 
tated. He had never whipped 
a woman before. The sentence 
called for twenty-five stripes on 
the naked back. She cooled 
his embarrassment by un- 
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buttoning the coarse dress and 
stripping it down herself, ask- 
ing him in a low voice not 
to tie her hands so that she 
might use them to cover her 
breasts. There were a number 
of women in the crowd, the 
frugal tight-lipped women of 
pioneer Oldport, watching with 
grim approval the chastisement 
and with disapproval the 
presence of men and boys at 
this spectacle. One woman 
said, “No stays!’ and an- 
other, “ No shift !’’ as if these 
deficiencies in some way con- 
firmed what they suspected 
of her character. The crowd 
edged closer, and Mahon had 
to drive them back for room 
to swing his cat. The women 
said he laid the stripes on too 
lightly, the men that he was 
heavy-handed; but he drew 


no blood. The young woman 


pressed her arms over her 
breast and leaned her forehead 
against the smooth pine post. 
She shuddered at every stroke, 
but she did not cry, and when 
the thing was done Mahon 
had to touch her gently on 
the shoulder, for she seemed 
unaware that it was over; 
and when she stepped towards 
the gaol door again there was 
a little damp patch on the 
white wood where her forehead 
had rested. 

And now came the incident 
which Sumter missed. Two 
men strode up to the sheriff 
and his prisoner. They did 
not know each other then. 
Stephen Putnam was a small 
dark wiry man of the old 
Puritan stock which came to 
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Oldport before the revolution. 
Donald Ross, on the other 
hand, was tall, fair, and High- 
land. He had some education, 
where Stephen was book-ignor- 
ant. He was Catholic, while 
Stephen was Congregationalist. 
The one thing they had in 
common was a desire to settle 
in the interior of the province, 
but they did not know this 
when, a pair of utter strangers, 
they watched Margaret Robert- 
son whipped outside the Oldport 
gaol. Ross was drawn by her 
Scottish speech, Putnam by 
an instinctive sympathy that 
sprang from his own experience. 
He had been flogged by the 
sea for no reason but that he 
had tried to wrest a living from 
it, a8 she had been flogged by 
the law. 

Ross said, “ This woman, 
Sheriffi—is it true she must 
lie in gaol till the costs of 
prosecution are paid? ”’ 

“'Yes,”?> Mahon said. He 
looked the Highlander up and 
down. Ross wore a patched 
homespun shirt and trousers, 
with long leggings of caribou 
hide, and moccasins made from 
the fore-shanks of a moose- 
hide with the hair inside. On 
his blond head was a cap of 
raccoon fur, with the tail hang- 
ing between his shoulders. 
Following his fruitless journey 
across the peninsula in ’84 he 
had spent some time searching 
for a tract of arable near Old- 
port, and then received a letter 
from his Highlanders saying 
they had gone to take up grants 
towards Cape Breton. With 
them vanished his responsibility, 
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though he thought of following 
them. But Colonel Larrabee 
urged him to stay in Oldport. 
‘* We need men like you here,”’ 
Sumter said. 

Donald Ross now fingered 
the coins in his pouch. His 
half-pay had ceased months 
ago. Beyond this thin purse 
he was penniless. He told 
himself that the woman was a 
thief, an incorrigible from God 
knew where, that he had no 
interest in women; but an 
inward voice said she was a 
fellow-countrywoman, and she 
had been whipped and must 
now perish of cold and damp 
in this crowded log gaol because 
she had done what he and his 
hunger-driven soldiers had done 
on many a foraging expedition 
in the late war. He looked 
up and met the sombre gaze of 
Stephen Putnam. Stephen, too, 
was fingering coins. 

“How much have you?” 
Stephen said with his quick 
dark smile. 

Their eyes made a mutual 
appraisal, each wondering what 
the other wanted of the prisoner. 
Margaret Robertson had slipped 
the rough dress over her pain 
and nakedness. She was silent, 
with lowered eyes. It was a 
curious tableau. Because the 
woman was personable in spite 
of the sullen set of her features 
the affair had an Oriental 
flavour, like the female corner 
of a slave market. They wanted 
to buy her from the law, but 
they were poor. 

“Tt’s six pounds, Halifax 
currency,” Mr Mahon said 
patiently. 
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Ross shrugged his great 
shoulders. ‘“ I’ve but four.” 

“T’ve a guinea,” Stephen 
said. ‘‘ And a ten-shilling token 
of Hartshorne & Boggs, the 
Halifax merchants, and’ — 
fumbling—‘ a piece-of-eight.”’ 

“The guinea’s worth twenty- 
six shillings in Halifax,’’ Mahon 
said. 

Stephen offered his coins to 
Ross, but the Highlander shook 
his head, the ’coon tail waggling, 
and passed over his own four 
pounds with an air of relief, as 
though he were passing over a 
responsibility. Mahon accepted 
the money stolidly. 

“You must come to Justice 
Bunt’s,”’ he said, “‘ and get the 
paper signed for her discharge.”’ 

Mr Justice Bunt was a 
merchant, a sensible matter-of- 
fact man who concealed a vast 
ignorance of the law behind a 
fat solemn countenance. The 
young woman regarded Stephen 
from under her dark eyelashes 
as they stood together in Bunt’s 
counting-house. 

“ Y’understand,” Mr Bunt 
said heavily, “ the gel’s got to 
get out o’ town, Steve. If she’s 
found hereabouts she’ll be took 
up under the Vagabond Lor. 
We'll hold you _ responsible, 
Steve.” 

“Ts there anywhere you can 
go?” Stephen asked her 
quietly. 

She shook her head. 

“Will you marry me?” he 
said in the same voice. It 
was droll the way they all 
threw up their heads, Mr Mahon, 
Justice Bunt, Donald Ross, and 
the girl, as if he had shattered 
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the peace of the counting-house 
with an Indian war - whoop. 
Stephen did not look at the 
girl. He was staring beyond 
Bunt’s small square panes at 
the bleak November day lying 
like a grey shroud on the town. 
Oldport was emerging slowly 
from its pioneer chrysalis, but 
the better houses of white pine 
clapboards and green-shuttered 
windows were out of Stephen’s 
sight along the road to the 
battery, east of the old town. 
The elms and Lombardy poplars 
planted here and there along 
the rough street by the founders 
of Oldport were now bare and 
desolate against the grey sky. 
Their dead leaves drifted under 
stoops and sills before the sweep 
of the north wind. The frozen 
ruts of the street, the straggle 
of unpainted wooden huts and 
stores, the muffled forms of 
the passers-by, all had a mean 
and shabby look. But within, 
Bunt’s fire glowed cheerfully 
on the hearth, and from the 
other side of a low partition 
came the scratch of quills and 
the tick of a London clock so 
arranged that Bunt could see 
it and his clerks could not. 

The girl gave Putnam a long 
intense look. Her eyes were 
still the brown mirrors of her 
suffering, but the dulness had 
gone out of them and there was 
something else, suspicion, or 
hope perhaps. 

“Why do you want to marry 
a thief ? ’’ she whispered. 

“Pshaw!” exclaimed Mr 
Bunt, regarding the musket 
over the mantelpiece. He was 
fond of pointing it out. He 
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had carried it at Louisburg with 
Wolfe in ’58. He was young 
then. It was something to be 
young. Women were still scarce 
in this new country. He could 
appreciate Stephen’s point of 
view. The gel was not bad- 
looking. She had an erect way 
of carrying herself, and prob- 
ably had a good leg under that 
homespun rag. ‘“ Pshaw!”’ he 
said. 

“T’m going into the back- 
country to clear a farm, and 
T’ll need a wife,’’ said honest 
Stephen. “I’m a poor man, 
you understand.”’ 

She understood very well. 
That awkward financial con- 
ference outside the gaol was 
still fresh in her mind. The 
clock ticked and the quills 
scratched. An ox team rattled 
slowly past the counting-house. 
The oxen had neck-yokes. Pine 
County had not yet adopted 
the horn-yoke of the German 
settlers to the eastward, which 
you see today. Margaret 
Robertson glanced at Ross 
briefly, with an unfathomable 
expression. He said nothing. 
Like Bunt, he marvelled at her 
hesitation. Then like a dreamer 
she said slowly, ‘‘ You’ve been 
hard used, haven’t you? The 
same as me. You'll be kind to 
me. I’ll make you a good wife, 
Stephen Putnam.” 

Mr Bunt married them. The 
justices did a good deal of 
the marrying in those days. 
Itinerant preachers wandered 
up and down the coast on 
trading vessels, stopping here 
and there as long as their 
welcome lasted — which was 
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seldom long; for the coast was 
poor and thinly settled, with a 
great difference of religious 
opinion in the _ settlements. 
Sometimes there were several 
in Oldport together, Methodist, 
Congregationalist, Church of 
England, New Light, an 
occasional Quaker, and fre- 
quently a voluble negro from 
the freed-slave church at Shel- 
burne. But for long periods 
laymen reigned supreme in the 
Meeting House, and this was 
such a time. They soon had a 
further measure of the world’s 
quality, these children of ad- 
versity ; for Mrs Appietree, 
where Stephen lodged, refused 
to take in the scarlet woman of 
the whipping-post. Stephen’s 
prosperous brothers, with gen- 
erations of the ascetic Puritan 
blood behind them, shut their 
faces and their doors. In the 
end the pariahs went to the 
one-room log hut Donald Ross 
had built for himself on the 
river- bank above the settle- 
ment. Margaret occupied the 
rude bed of spruce saplings with 
its mattress of brushwood and 
fern, and Stephen and Ross 
slept on the floor. 

In the morning they held 
council. A winter in the town 
promised nothing but semi- 
starvation and the Vagabond 
Law. It was Ross who pointed 
the way. 

“There’s plenty of game in 
the back country,’ he said, 
“and fuel for the cutting.” 

“Seems like madness,”’ 
Stephen murmured, “ going into 
the backwoods on the very edge 
of winter ! ”’ 


“The Indians do it,’’ Ross 
said. ‘‘ They come out to the 
coast for the fishing in summer, 
but they go back with the frost 
because the best hunting’s 
inland.’’ 

Stephen hesitated. He wanted 
passionately to get away from 
the sea, from the hard town, 
from all the life he had 
known; but living like an 
Indian—that was a byword in 
the settlements, the synonym 
for an animal existence, and 
there was this wife-stranger to 
be considered. She sat on the 
edge of the bed, watching them 
with her enormous eyes. 

“Why not?” she said. Life 
held no more terrors for her. 
She had known its worst. 

“T'll go with you and show 
you good land,’’ Donald said. 
‘‘ There’s time before freeze-up 
if we move quickly. It’s thirty 
or forty miles from here. Hardly 
a back-load of rock to the acre, 
and a good stand of pine above 
the water. When the bogs are 
frozen you can kill all the 
caribou you want, and there’s 
always moose yarded in the 
black spruce bottoms. You 
can snare rabbits on the hard- 
wood ridges, and beaver, otter, 
marten, musk-rat along the 
streams; bring the fur down- 
river in the spring and trade 
it for tools and whatever else 
you need. There’s a living to 
be had if you can stand the 
loneliness.”’ 

“* Ah, that !’’ Margaret cried. 
‘Tt’s in the towns, the lone- 
liness ! ” 

‘* Would you stay the winter 
with us?’ Stephen said to 
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Ross. ‘ Show me how to hunt 
and trap—all the things I must 
know ? ” 

‘“* Ay,” said Donald Ross. 

The Highlander sold his 
cherished gold watch, the last 
of his possessions, and with the 
money purchased a musket for 
Stephen, two axes, powder, shot, 
a quantity of flour and salt, a 
small keg of the cheap rum 
which then constituted part of 
every Oldport workman’s daily 
wage, a bolt of stout woollen 
cloth, another of the coarse 
country - made linen, needles, 
thread, brass wire and cod-line 
for snares and fishing, a pair 
of patchwork quilts, a light 
pit-saw, and last but not least 
a brummagem ring for Mar- 
garet’s wedded finger. When 
Stephen put it on she threw 
her arms about his neck and 
broke down at last. Ross went 
out, moved by her weeping, 
and spent the afternoon over- 
hauling his big canoe, patching 
the bruised spots with bark 
from the white birch, renewing 
the stitches of tough spruce 
roots, gumming the seams with 
hot balsam. In the morning 
they departed quietly from the 
world they had known, with 
high faces, without a backward 
glance. The crew of Larrabee’s 
saw-mill at The Falls saw them 
portage their canoe and supplies 
around the wooden dam, and 
reported their passage in the 
indifferent town that night. 
Oldport never saw again the 
strangely associated men and 
the woman they had bought 
from the law. 

There is no further reference 
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to them in Sumter Larrabee’s 
diary, search it as you may. 
You will find a good account 
of the trial and hanging of 
Michael Hayes, one of his old 
soldiers of Tarleton’s Legion, 
for murder; a debate on the 
fortunes of cod-fish shipped to 
“Venice & Ancona or to Bar- 
celona & Malaga’; a visit 
from that strange exile the 
Chevalier de Longchamps; the 
religious awakening of Jedidah 
Tracy, who ‘screamed Very 
Loud at the New Light Meeting”’ 
and whose sedate portrait hangs 
in our town hall today with that 
of her privateersman husband ; 
an account of a Quaker sermon ; 
of the right of a free-holder to 
vote, whether or not he had the 
legal forty shillings a year; of 
the visit of H.M.S. Brisk, and 
the dance for her officers, and 
how they escorted the ladies 
home with fife and drum in 
the small hours of a fine July 
morning; of the purchase of 
the black house-boy Juba; of 
the affray at Mrs West’s tavern 
between the jurymen and that 
mad fellow Grandine, whose 
case they had rejected, and how 
he attacked them “with a 
Walking Stick with a Sword 
in it, which he Drew and very 
near Run Some of them Through 
the Body ” ; and how the black 
woman Hagar made from the 
thin skin of hog’s kidneys 
‘‘ exceeding fine White Leather 
with the same appearance as 
the Finest Leather Gloves com- 
monly imported by the name 
of Kid Gloves ”’—people and 
events jostling each other across 
the yellow pages, year after 
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year. But the further story 
of the outcasts must be pieced 
together from old Abel Barring- 
ham’s narrative, from the tales 
brought down by the river-men 
who first ventured into the lakes 
for timber and fur, and from the 
half-legendary accounts of the 
MicMacs. 

The stream was low and 
there were many portages. In 
these places Ross carried the 
canoe on his great shoulders, 
insisting rightly that one man 
could carry it better than two, 
while Stephen and the woman 
portaged the cargo. They 
pushed on with scant food or 
rest until they reached the 
point where the river leaves 
the womb of its lakes. There 
they rested with a tribe of 
MicMacs gathered in winter 
quarters. The Indians told 
them much that they did not 
know, scratching little maps on 
the ground with sticks after 
the MicMac habit, and offering 
to send guides—which were 
refused politely but firmly. It 
was a needless precaution, for 
the MicMacs were no longer 
warlike ; but since the outcasts 
were retiring from the world 
Ross deemed it wise to include 
the Indians with the rest. Their 
nights in the allotted wigwam 
were enlivened by the insects 
of the previous occupants. Ross 
complained humorously, but the 
old sagamore reproved him 
gravely, saying that before the 
white men the MicMacs had 
known only the companionable 
louse. The Wenjoo (French) 
had given them these devouring 
fleas, He offered in proof the 
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fact that the MicMac language 
had no word for them. The 
Indians called them Pis, which 
was the nearest their tongues 
could come to puce. 

The camp sprawled along 
both banks of the river for 
half a mile, a jumble of bark 
huts and wigwams. The men 
loafed in little groups playing 
interminable games of al-tes-ta- 
kun in the sunshine of the day ; 
for the warm blue haze of 
Indian summer had come 
suddenly upon the lake-land 
and there was a brief comfort 
out-of-doors. They wore odd 
scraps of European clothing 
with their garments of skin and 
fur, and seemed well provided 
with steel knives and hatchets 
and a variety of cheap trade 
muskets of all ages and con- 
ditions ; but they expressed a 
chronic shortage of powder and 
shot and were openly covetous 
of the voyagers’ quilts. Ross 
deemed it prudent to carry 
their cargo up to the wigwam, 
and arranged their comings and 
goings so that one was always 
standing unobtrusive guard, for 
the Indians came and went at 
will. They would thrust in 
past the skin flap with a simple 
“Ho!” or the more intimate 
‘‘ Kwayee ! ” and squat for long 
hours on the basket-work mat- 
ting, saying little but regarding 
the covered heap of goods with 
bright black eyes. They brought 
little gifts of meat, and evil- 
smelling alewives dipped from 
the sea brooks the previous 
spring and smoked over fires 
of green hardwood, and they 
presented Ross (recognising in 
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him the leader of the party) 
with little boxes of birch-bark 
decorated with dyed porcupine 
quills, and a shirt of soft caribou 
hide. This placed him in a 
delicate position ; for he knew 
they expected gifts in return, 
and nothing could be spared 
from the little store hidden 
beneath the blanket in the 
wigwam except the rum, which 
he dared not reveal. 

The wizened sagamore visited 
Ross alone in the wigwam about 
noon of the second day. He 
was an incredibly old man who 
had fought under the lily banner 
with D’Iberville and the Baron 
Castine in 1696, and had carried 
in his skinny body for thirty-six 
years a musket-ball received 
from Goreham’s Rangers in a 
fight near Sainte Croix. The 
Highlander told him bluntly of 
his dilemma. 

“ Buk - ta-wich-ke?”’ (Fire- 
water ?) the old man said. 

“* Ayah” (Yes). 

“6 Winsit !”’ (Bad). 

“ Ayah!” A silence. 

“The young men must not 
see it, Yellow Beard. If they 
have fire-water they will beat 
the squaws and fire guns in the 
camp. When do you go?” 

“ Tomorrow.”’ 

A pause. “The squaw is 
yours ? ”’ 

“cc No.”’ 

“ You want a squaw ? ” 


“No. To be alone is to be 
strong.” 
“ Ayah!” The old man 


arose and put a hand on his 
shoulder. ‘‘ You are both strong 
and wise, Yellow Beard. Why 
do you go? See! The leaves 
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are gone from the hardwoods 
and the earth is cold. The 
wind comes from the wigwam 
door of the frost giant. Stay 
with me. You shall have the 
place of honour in my long- 
house and my daughters shall 
cook your meat.”’ 

Ross smiled and shook his 
yellow locks. ‘ I must go with 
my brother and ’’—he searched 
for the word—* ne-lwm-oos, my 
sister-in-law. The time is short 
and the journey far.”’ 

The old man went away 
musing on his memories of 
Castine and his Indian wife, 
and the half-blood dynasty with 
which that remarkable French- 
man had perpetuated his rule 
over the warlike Abenakis. 

On that afternoon Margaret 
received the name by which 
she is known in the MicMac 
tales. The torment of unclean 
insects she must have known 
before in that dark chapter of 
her life which remains closed 
to this day, but nothing so 
bad as the tortures of this 
filthy wigwam. In desperation 
she walked to the river, seeking 
a screen of bushes where she 
might bathe in the frigid water ; 
but she was followed by curious 
men, women, and children, 
and in the end she could do 
nothing but remove her clumsy 
boots and the thick stockings 
of home-spun wool and bathe 
her feet in the stream. 

“ Wo-be-kat !” said a young 
squaw, pointing. “* White 
foot !”’ 

But a tall young warrior 
standing aloof on the bank 
said with a curious gentleness, 
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“ We-le-kat!” Pretty foot it 
was, and thus she is known. 
Years later the ignorant river- 
men, hearing the vague MicMac 
tales, said she was called Wild 
Cat, a perversion which con- 
firmed Oldport’s worst impres- 
sions. The town remembered 
her as @ hardened criminal who 
uttered no cry at the whipping- 
post, a wild-eyed deep-scheming 
siren who lured two decent 
men off into the forest and in 
some way erased them from 
the face of mankind. So is all 
history coloured by contem- 
porary ignorance and prejudice. 
Over the softening distance of 
a century and a half, with the 
sketchy facts before us, we see 
her as a pathetic and even 
heroic figure. We know not 


the crime for which she was 
deported ; probably it was petty 


enough. In those old bad days 
a man could be hanged for 
stealing a sheep, and—on one 
excuse or another—a woman 
deported for refusing a squire’s 
pleasure. To us she seems a 
woman of character, desperate 
and embittered, but valiant 
always. After all, it is the last 
heart-beat that counts, and not 
the first pace. Hearts like 
Margaret Robertson’s made the 
New World. 

They were delayed another 
day by a storm which raised 
four-foot waves in the first 
lake, but they paddled away 
at last, Stephen in the bow, 
Donald Ross wielding the larger 
stern paddle, and Margaret 
snuggled amongst the goods 
with a gay quilt about her 
Shoulders, the envy of every 
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squaw. The MicMacs crowded 
down to the shore and watched 
them out of sight. Some of 
the young bucks wished to 
launch canoes and go along 
with the voyagers for a mile 
or two, but the old sagamore 
set his face against it. 

“These have been guests in 
our lodges,” he said. “If 
they wish to be alone, so be it. 
When they want our help again 
they will come and they shall 
have it. Hear my words; for 
I am an old man and it may be 
that soon I shall travel the 
Spirit Road and find the Good 
Hunting Place. These people 
have a destiny with us. Let 
no one do evil to Yellow Beard, 
nor to Pretty Foot, nor to 
Mal-eg-wet’’? (The runt, the 
small one). This I have said.” 

To a stranger it always seems 
incredible that a peninsula no 
part of which is more than forty 
miles from the sea could con- 
tain a wilderness like this intri- 
cate system of lakes and little 
rivers. It was unexplored then, 
and lonely ; it would be forty 
years before the first axe of the 
lumbermen touched the great 
stands of virgin pine and hem- 
lock and spruce that stood like 
walls about the waters. Since 
then it has been explored, and 
shorn by axe and fire, and 
today the all-seeing aeroplane 
has made map-pictures of its 
uttermost brooks and bogs, but 
it is lonely still, and there are 
large areas where no man sets 
foot from one year’s end to 
another. <A perfect hiding-place 
from the world. 

Somewhere in that maze of 
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waterways Donald Ross beached 
the canoe at last upon the shore 
of a small lake hidden in the low 
hills of the watershed. He had 
found it on his land-seeking trek 
across the peninsula and noticed 
how its long meandering brook 
flowed unobtrusively into the 
nearest river through a mask 
of alder swamp. On ancient 
drumlins the pines flourished 
magnificently above the lake. 
The soil was unmistakably rich, 
an oasis in the rocky hinter- 
land. 

Margaret stood in awe under 
the gloom of the mighty trees. 
“Tt’s like a great kirk,’ she 
whispered. ‘The big pillars 
going up, and the wee windows 
where the light comes in, and 
the quiet, the quiet. You feel 
so small.” 


Stephen sighed relief. ‘ I’m 


glad to get out of that cranky- 
feeling nutshell.’’ 

“Tt’s aye safe, the canoe,” 
Donald said stoutly. 


“Maybe. But I don’t like 
crossing water in anything I 
can’t hoist a sail on.” He 
was thinking of his boat voyage 
from St Paul to Spanish River. 

They made a shelter of brush- 
wood, and Ross cut up a dry 
pine stump for fuel. They 
sat over their frugal meal with 
their feet to the rich red flames, 
and watched the greasy black 
smoke sifting through the dark 
pine crowns towards the sky. 
They were happy. Ross talked 
of going to Annapolis in the 
spring and bringing back some 
families of landless loyalists, 
though Stephen doubted if any 
would come. Distance meant 
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nothing to the hardy High- 
lander, but men used to fat 
farm lands near the sea would 
be chary of venturing so far 
into the pathless interior. 

“T can’t see a cow in a 
canoe,”’ he laughed. 

In the morning they felled 
several pines on a site over- 
looking the little grey lake, 
marking off the smaller trunks 
and straighter branches in 
lengths ready for sawing, and 
Stephen scratched in the mat 
of brown needles the lines of the 
log hut they would build, 
Margaret watching all with an 
incredulous joy. In the after- 
noon Ross set forth with musket, 
powder horn, and bullet pouch 
towards the hardwood ridges 
north of the lake, leaving 
Stephen to his chopping. The 
necessity of a fresh food supply 
was urgent. Stephen was full 
of building plans. He told 
Margaret in a strain of rueful 
humour how he had once made 
a boat with jack-knife and 
plane, and promised her a fine 
home in this lonely place. 

“Stephen,” she said softly. 
“We're alone. Won’t you kiss 
me ? ” 

He needed no second bidding. 
The whim had become a deep 
affection in the days of the 
journey. It thrilled him to 
think this vital creature his, 
and he had wondered how he 
should begin to make love to 
his wife. But now as she 
leaned her dark head against 
his shoulder, with closed eyes 
and a mouth quivering with 
the gratitude she wanted to 
pour out upon him, she felt 
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him stiffen suddenly. He was 
looking across the lake to a 
patch of wild meadow studded 
with bare swamp maples. A 
black object moved slowly 
amongst the hummocks of 
golden grass. 

‘“ A moose!” he exclaimed. 
“My musket! Quick!” 

He ran down to the shore 
and pushed off the canoe with- 
out thought of anything but 
the pleasure of beating Ross 
at his own game. Margaret 
was forgotten, and so was the 
nature of the craft under him. 
His seafaring experience should 
have told him that the frail 
thing, no longer freighted with 
three people and a cargo, needed 
ballast of some sort. In two 
minutes he must have realised 
the fact and decided to return 
to shore for a rock or two; for 


he paused and let the high 
curved bow swing with the 
wind. In a moment the tipsy 
craft capsized. The half-crazed 
woman on the shore saw his 
hat float clear and the paddles 


—nothing more. The canoe 
righted itself under water and 
drifted slowly down the lake 
with gunwales awash and the 
bow and stern peaks showing 
above the yeasty lop. 

Ross, returning to camp with 
a haunch of caribou slung across 
his shoulders in the evening, 
found her sitting on a wind-fall 
by the shore, staring glassy- 
eyed over the darkening water. 
He spoke to her, but she did 
not answer. He dropped the 
meat and walked up to her, 
chilled under his sweat by 
something his Gaelic sensibilities 
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caught in the air. ‘‘ Margaret,”’ 
he said gently. She answered 
him with a long wild cry that 
pierced the dusk over the lake 
and went echoing in the cold 
still air from ridge to ridge 
until it died in a far whisper. 
Moose calls echoed like that on 
a frosty morning, and he re- 
membered vividly the war- 
whoop of the Mohawks, but 
the eldritch quality in this one 
desolate sound left him cold 
and afraid. Then he saw that 
the canoe was gone, and for a 
mad moment thought Stephen 
had deserted them. He dragged 
her to her feet roaring, ‘“‘ Quick, 
woman! Tell me!” and the 
blood of the slaughtered caribou, 
cold and sticky on his great 
fingers, left a mark on her 
dress that she saw as an omen 
in the morning. But it was an 
hour before she uttered a word. 
Then it was dark and search 
for the canoe impossible. He 
carried her to the bed of spruce 
twigs and rolled her in blankets 
—hers and Stephen’s—and all 
night she lay as still as death. 
At daylight he was afoot, 
crashing bear-like through the 
tangled huckleberry bushes 
along the shore, treading soggily 
in the marshy flats where the 
shallow ravines opened upon 
the lake. He found the bow 
paddle first, then the other, and 
in a little bay waded out to 
the canoe, sunk awash against 
a bar of white granitic sand. 
With a drail of hooks and 
cod-line he spent that day 
and many days until the ice 
came, dragging the bottom for 
Stephen’s body without success. 
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Margaret found the hat, drifted 
amongst lily-pads by the shore ; 
that was all. She cooked meals 
and helped Ross with his log- 
carpentry, moving with un- 
seeing eyes like a sleep-walker, 
until the hut was done. Stephen 
had planned three rooms, but 
Ross made one for the saving 
of time. Winter nagged at his 
elbow. Snow fell several times 
before the shanty was ready. 
But he built soundly. The 
barked pine logs were fitted 
with care. Stephen had planned 
to rehaft one of the axes as a 
broad-axe so that he might 
square the logs on the inside, 
but Ross had no ship-carpentry 
and the logs were left perforce 
in the round. They caulked 


the chinks with moss and mud, 
and later as the green wood 
shrank they had to go over the 


caulking again and again. The 
roof was of poles and sheets of 
birch-bark laid clinker-fashion 
and weighted with stones, the 
chimney of sticks and clay, the 
floor of split saplings laid close 
against the earth, the fireplace 
of slate slabs. It was common 
enough, but Margaret marvelled 
at the strength and skill that 
went into its making. Lifting 
the logs as the tiers rose above 
his shoulders taxed the High- 
lander’s strength and ingenuity 
to the utmost. She was able 
to lend a hand there, working 
with wooden levers and a crude 
sheer-legs. They toiled side 
by side in a silence rarely 
broken, divining each other’s 
wishes from nods and gestures 
like animals, and like animals 
flinging themselves down after 
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the evening meal and dropping 
into an oblivion of exhaustion. 

It was finished none too soon, 
for a blizzard sprang up as he 
was fitting the split oak door. 
So far the winter had played 
with them, now it had come 
like a siege. That evening he 
broached the keg of rum and 
drank himself into insensibility, 
the woman watching him 
silently from her bed. In the 
morning he went out and cleared 
a path to the water-hole in the 
ice, and carried in firewood until 
a third of the floor space was 
covered with split maple and 
birch. Then he went back to 
his drinking, refusing to meet 
the woman’s gaze. On the 
third day she took the keg 
outside and smashed it to frag- 
ments with the axe. The sound 
brought him, fuddled, to the 
door. His bloodshot eyes went 
from her white face to the rich 
brown stain in the snow, and 
for the first time she was 
afraid; but he said merely, 
“You should have saved the 
keg, lassie,’”’ and added in the 
Gaelic, “The sorrow of the 
world may be drowned but not 
forgotten.”’ 

As the weeks progressed the 
darkness irked her more than 
the cold. In the daytime there 
was no more than a grey 
twilight admitted by the 
stretched bladders in the tiny 
window, and in the long nights 
there was no light but that of 
the fire. Once, for better light 
as he repaired the stock of his 
precious musket, Ross _ tried 
birch-bark torches, but the acrid 
smoke drove them outdoors, 
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coughing. Under the High- 
lander’s direction she made 
garments of skin after the 
Indian fashion — moccasins, 
leather stockings, shirts and 
breeches, and mittens of beaver 
fur. He made snow-shoes of 
stout ash and rawhide, and a 
toboggan for the transport of 
meat to camp, and frequently 
she accompanied him, pulling 
on the harness thongs like a 
squaw. With knife and hatchet 
he made a table and benches 
of pine, and built comfortable 
beds of springy saplings and 
brushwood, one each side of the 
fireplace. Like a vestal Mar- 
garet tended the hearth so 
that it never grew cold, covering 
a few good coals with ashes 
overnight for the morning’s fire, 
avoiding the use of the vexa- 
tious tinder box. And every 
night she lay snug in her quilt 
and furs and heard the frost 
pressure rending the thick ice 
of the lake from shore to shore 
with the jar and roar of cannon, 
filling the dark ridges with 
thunder, like the voice of those 
frost giants of whom the Indians 
had warned. 

They subsisted mainly on 
moose and caribou, with variety 
in the way of grouse, hare, 
porcupine, and the fat tails 
of beaver. They ate their 
precious flour sparingly, and 
found they had to consume 
great quantities of meat to 
Stave off the quickly recurrent 
hunger. This in turn enforced 
an economy of salt. After a 
time they ate meat without it 
and became accustomed to its 
absence. When Ross was not 
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hunting he worked hard at the 
clearing, felling and burning 
like a man with a grudge against 
the forest. The pyres of green 
pine sent their smoke to the 
lonely sky in @ black pillar, 
but there was no eye to see in 
that white wilderness ; the fires 
sank each night and left black 
pits in the deep snow. One 
day he came from the ridges 
with a wolf slung over his 
back by the hind-legs, the 
bloody snout trailing in the 
snow. 

“A waste of good powder 
and shot,’ he said, “but I 
couldn’t help it.” 

She regarded the thing un- 
easily. She had not thought 
of things like this in the friendly 
forest. He reassured her. 

“Probably the last in Nova 
Scotia. They haven’t been seen 
about the settlements for years.’’ 

‘‘ What happened to them ? ” 
she asked, touching the snarling 
dead mouth with a moccasin tip. 

‘Nobody knows. Left the 
country, maybe.” He smiled 
—the first smile in that lonely 
place since Stephen died—and 
said, ‘‘ Didn’t like being cooped 
up in the peninsula, I fancy. 
The wolf’s got a sound military 
instinct.” 

She said quickly, as if she 
had waited for such an opening, 
“And you—you’re a military 
man—why are you here, Donald, 
in this poor hard country ? ”’ 

He was silent a moment, and 
then said in a deep slow voice, 
“The name, lassie, the name. 
Ah, Scotland, Scotland, that 
T’ll never see again!’ Then, 
as if ashamed of this outburst, 
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‘But Nova Scotia’s very like 
the Highlands, mind, ’specially 
in the autumn when the barrens 
are red and purple with the 
wee laurel, and the bogs red 
and gold between the blue hills, 
and nowhere far from the sea. 
There’s no soft living in one 
or the other, but something 
that clears the eye and steadies 
the hand and the sad _ heart. 
D’ye feel that, Margaret ? ”’ 

“ Just that,’’ she breathed. 

March came, and the ice of 
the lake turned dark and rotten 
with the returning sun, and the 
pressure cracks opened into 
wide channels; and one night 
under the melting thrust of a 
rain gale from the south-east 
the ice broke up and piled itself 
in raftered floes on the shore 
in front of the clearing. The 
squeal and grind of the broken 
ice made an uneasy sound in 
the darkness and kept Margaret 
awake. Long must her thoughts 
have been. 

Heaped between the granite 
boulders of the shore and the 
hot sun the ice began to melt, 
as Donald said, “like grease 
on the hearthstone.’’ Quietly 
he patrolled the shore, and on 
the second day came upon the 
Thing he sought. The body 
had lain on its face somewhere 
on the lake bottom and the 
puffed green features were a 
flat slab. 

He buried It hastily in a 
gravel bar above the water, 
with a feeling that he buried 
something Stephen Putnam had 
used and cast aside. He had 
seen too much of death to be 
moved, but when he told Mar- 
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garet his voice shook a little, 
as if he feared to stir the old 
pain. But she did not weep. 
She walked with him sombrely 
to see the mound in the old 
moraine and returned with her 
head erect, as if her mind had 
cleared. 

“The time has come when 
we must decide what we'll do,” 
she said calmly. ‘‘ One thing 
Stephen said sticks in my mind. 
No white people will ever join 
us here. It’s too far and too 
little the good land. Yet I 
want to stay, to stay always.” 
She raised her dark eyes to his 
steady grey ones. ‘“‘Do you 
see what I mean, Donald? I 
can’t stay alone. I’m asking 
you to be with me, to be my 
man. No marriage lines, no 
fat man mumbling words from 
a book—just you and me. 
Donald, I love you as I couldn’t 
have loved Stephen for all his 
kindness. I didn’t know him, 
it was too short a time. A 
woman like me must have time 
to feel and know.” He was 
silent. She said softly, proudly, 
“Tm a good woman, Donald. 
There was an easier living than 
stealing, if I’d chosen.” 

“ Ah, that!’ he burst out. 
“It’s the hard life here I’m 
thinking about. No life for a 
white woman, Margaret.’ 

“Tm a white woman no 
longer,” she said. ‘* We’ve 
come far from the white way 
of living this winter. Think 
how far! We’re Indians now, 
you and me. Very well. I 
am content.” 

He took her in his arms and 
crushed her against the caribou 
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shirt she had made for him. 
“And I,” he said thickly. 
“ And I!” 


This fragment of the past, 
the story of that dark first 
winter, Donald Ross related 
to his fellow-countryman Mac- 
Donald, the fur-trader, on the 
banks of the little Sesupsak 
River in the year 1810. He 
had come there alone to trade 
beaver - skins. He was then 
fifty-four or five, a hard austere 
giant with a little silver in his 
yellow hair. ‘‘ With a great 
look of peace on him,’’? Mac- 
Donald said. And now the 
picture fades, grows dim, and 
the shadows come. From time 
to time rumours of ‘ white 
Indians’ in the back country 
came drifting down to Oldport, 
and tales of a savage tribe with 
a@ superior way of life, who 
worshipped a white woman 
called Ke-je-noo-ma-le. Half 
truths, of course. The old 
sagamore’s tribe, scattered by 
the invasion of the lumbermen, 
went to live in abject groups 
about the coast towns; but 
a proud remnant remembering 
the old man’s prophecy sought 
out Ross in the lake-land. The 
sons of Donald and Margaret 
married Indian girls, and their 
daughter took for husband a 
son of that tall young man 
who first called Margaret 
We-le-kat. There is evidence 
that they instilled the principles 
of Christianity —Ke-je-noo-ma-le 
is the MicMac rendering of 
Virgin Mary—into their adopted 
people, and no doubt the clean- 
liness that comes next to godli- 


ness, and some sort of Indo- 
Highland law; for in spite of 
their resolves Yellow Beard 
and Pretty Foot clung to certain 
of the white ways all their lives. 
Thus we know they grew flax 
and made linen, and that Donald 
made a spinning-wheel, which 
the MicMacs called Eus-we-bim- 
ka-wa, ‘ the running-to-and-fro- 
thing.’ Assuredly they hoped 
that their half-civilised Eden 
would continue long after they 
were dead, but they had not 
reckoned with the atavistic 
MicMac blood. They were 
buried with ancient MicMac 
rites in which Ke-je-noo-ma-le 
was invoked respectfully with 
other older gods. With black- 
ened faces the people wept 
and fasted eight days, hold- 
ing their lamentations at each 
cabin in turn, and then in ac- 
cordance with ancient custom 
burned in one pyre the posses- 
sions of the dead — clothes, 
weapons, furs, utensils, orna- 
ments, and all that was theirs 
—that no man might quarrel 
for succession. And at the last 
the wooden platform over the 
shallow pit, the ritual exposure 
to sun and birds, the torch, the 
flame, and the silence. The rest 
is darkness. 

The lake remained unknown, 
or at least unrecognised, for a 
hundred years. The Indians 
spoke vaguely of a place with 
a long name, Sku-da-ka-mooch 
Wa-a-ga-de, The Place of Ghosts, 
somewhere in the interior. It 
was not until 1936 that a party 
of timber cruisers working their 
way across the watershed 
stumbled on traces of an ancient 
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habitation far from any road 
or canoe route. The near-by 
water was shown on their maps 
merely as Shallow Lake. A 
perceptible difference of timber 
growth indicated a vanished 
clearing. None of the trees on 
the neighbouring ridges were 
less than three hundred years 
old, but trees of a mere hundred 
rings grew within and beyond 
the neat rectangles of founda- 
tion stones which marked the 
site of the bygone dwellings. 
The invincible forest had re- 
claimed its own. <A _ boulder 
at the waterside bore the 
chiselled letters D. R. and the 
date 1786, which puzzled them 
very much, for the Crown Land 
records showed nothing granted 
there. There was nothing else 
except a deep gash in the 
hillside which they considered 


a root-cellar of some sort, 
though more likely it was the 
old fire-pit where Margaret dried 
her retted flax for the breaking. 

One thing more and the tale 


must rest, for it has been 
overlong in the telling. The 
MicMac nowadays knows little 
and cares nothing for his family 
tree, that idle growth which 
neither feeds the winter fire 
nor affords good splints for 
basketry. But hére and there 
amongst them you encounter 
a face, a set of shoulders, a 
name, a gesture, a voice that 
speaks like a voice from the 
past. When Nova Scotia was 
raising her Highlanders for the 
Great War, two dark and silent 
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men walked into a recruiting 
office. They had grave Indian 
faces and keen grey eyes. Some- 
body smiled and remarked how 
typical it was, the half-breed 
attracted by the bright red 
feather in the bonnet. He said 
it in the Gaelic, for he was a 
gentleman and of Highland 
descent ; and as he busied him- 
self with enlistment forms he 
was aware of a voice speaking 
Gaelic in return. It was not 
the Gaelic handed down by his 
own Hebridean ancestors. There 
was an idiom that belonged on 
the Moray Firth side, and it was 
overlaid with a guttural accent 
purely MicMac. The words had 
a disused sound about them, 
as an antique machine dug 
out of the attic creaks rustily 
in the turning. Now the slogan 
of the regiment, embossed in 
proud Gaelic on the big brass 
badge, was Siol Na Fear Fearail. 
And the voice said evenly, 
‘“‘There is one breed in war, 
The Breed That Never Fails.” 
It was the perfect reproof. 
They gave their names as 
Paul and Joe Donald, and no 
steadier knees ever moved 
beneath the kilt. They bore 
that proud crest with honour, 
for they were of the true seed. 
Paul Donald died on the Vimy 
slopes, and the ’flu swept Joe 
Donald off the rolls of a field 
hospital as the armistice bugles 
were blowing in the hills of 
Mons. Destiny had carried 
them to strange scenes on their 
road to the Good Hunting Place. 
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RED-LETTER DAYS. 


BY BR. J. WACHER. 


THERE must be many of 
us who, by reason of age or 
infirmity of purse, can no longer 
cast a fly over a fresh-run 
spring salmon, or indulge in 
the joy of galloping in the 
wake of a five-year-old stag 
on the heather-clad slopes of 
Exmoor. But to these there 
still remains the subtle satis- 
faction of pulling open the 
drawer that holds their game 
diaries. 

Turn back through the leaves 
and sooner or later you will 
happen on a day which, for 
some reason or other, stands 
out above its fellows... . 


I had wing-tipped a bird 
from the last covey in a beat 
of a November drive. It had 
slithered down among. the 
bracken at the edge of a small 
spinney just behind me, so 
I took old Jess, the labrador, 
to gather it. Instead of finding 
the partridge she flushed a 
couple of woodcock, which rose 
almost at my feet and gave 
me the easiest of chances, 
although how I managed to 
drop the second bird with my 
heart going nineteen to the 
dozen I do not know; for I 
was only too well aware that 
a right and left at ’cock comes 
but seldom to ordinary shooting 
folk in the Home Counties. 

Lucky! Well, to start with, 
that copse lay close to our 


boundary, and a keeper had 
run his dogs through it that 
morning when driving pheasants 
back, so those woodcock could 
have only just dropped in. 
They gave me chances that a 
schoolboy could hardly muff, 
and, strictly speaking, I ought 
to have left that bird for 
the pick-up and gone my way 
with the other guns to the 
next drive. 

Is it surprising then that 
my people soon had occasion 
to remark that a larger size 
in hats was indicated. They 
had the last laugh, too; 
for the modest notice of the 
incident that was sent to, and 
duly published in ‘ The Field,’ 
was capped that very week by 
another from someone in Sussex 
who had brought off two rights 
and lefts at woodcock. 

** How are the mighty fallen.” 


The first lion. I am not 
thinking of one slain in the 
fashion of today, even if it 
is a killer of cattle; shot at 
night from a pit when dazzled 
by the beam of a powerful 
torch, after having been decoyed 
there by the scent of a very 
dead zebra or whatnot. Neither 
do I refer to the death of 
one that is surrounded by a 
baying ‘bobbery’ pack, while 
the hunter, save the mark, 
rides up into easy range and 
pumps lead into an animal 
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that cannot give him its whole 
attention. 

What I do mean is a battle 
with the king of beasts on 
ground of his own choosing, 
and where the dice are not 
loaded unfairly. You win if 
your veldt-craft, coolness, and 
aim can overcome his powers 
of concealment and his immense 
vitality and swiftness of foot. 
This is as it should be. 

G. and I had been prospecting 
for gold, with the usual result ; 
for there had been hardly a 
speck of ‘colour’ in any of 
our pans. I had been knocked 
over with dysentery and fever, 
and we were glad to get a 
lift at Komati Poort with a 
transport rider whose empty 
wagon was going down-country. 

I recovered quickly, but I 
was still very shaky when we 
outspanned one afternoon below 
M’panis. Lions were heard 
grunting in the bush before 
sundown, and during the night 
they came close to us. It 
was a difficult business to pre- 
vent the oxen from stampeding, 
and had it not been for our 
huge fires the lions would have 
been among them. Nobody 
slept overmuch that night. 

At dawn we found the spoor 
of three that had made com- 
plete circles round the camp, 
so G. thought he would see 
what could be done about 
it. I was not steady enough 
yet to risk that sort of shooting 
or to go very far, but since 
our colonial friend had never 
lost a lion I went along as 
gunbearer. G. carried my 
double *450, a good gun for 
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the job and a featherweight 
in his huge hands, and I took 
the twelve-bore, loaded with 
buckshot for close-quarter work; 
though I devoutly hoped that 
no occasion for its use would 
arise. 

The lions had wandered off 
down the dry bed of a spruit 
into more open country, and 
we followed them with the 
sun just rising behind us. It 
looked as if they might be 
hunting, because they could 
see everything clearly while 
any buck that happened to 
glance their way could not. 
From the look of the spoor 
on the dewy grass we had a 
family party in front of us, 
a@ lion, his mate, and a half- 
grown cub, and I made a guess 
that they were about an hour 
ahead. Five minutes would 
have been much nearer the 
mark. 

A biggish patch of reeds on 
soft ground lay beyond the 
tambootie grass, and we fol- 
lowed their tracks up to it; 
then to save time we circled 
right and left to pick up the 
spoor on the other side. 

We met certainly, but there 
seemed to be a hitch somewhere, 
because no padmarks were to 
be seen on that side. One 
glance at those dense reeds 
decided our next steps, and 
we took them rapidly—rear- 
wards. 

We had found our lions all 
right. They had gone to ground 
in that patch, and had of course 
heard us and probably had a 
whiff or two as well, so were 
leaving the next move to us. 
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It looked uncommonly like 
stalemate. 

We sat on a slab of rock 
about two hundred yards away 
and surveyed the proposition, 
and the longer I stared the 
less inviting it appeared. Their 
cover was roughly a hundred 
yards long by fifty in width, 
and the reeds looked very 
thick almost everywhere, al- 
though they were brown and 
withered by the pitiless sun. 
Somewhere among them three 
wideawake lions were crouching. 

“‘ Better leave ’em to it.’’ 

G. shook his head. “If 
they fed at all last night we’re 
dished. If not, there’s an 
outside chance that they’ll move 
after a bit. We’re down-wind, 
so let’s hang on here; and 
keep your eyes skinned.’’ 

The sun got to work, our 
rock was hot, it grew hotter 
still and my head began to 
nod. Years passed. Then came 
a slowly tightening grip on my 
wrist and a tense whisper: 
“ Don’t move, you fool ; they’re 
out.”’ 

It took ages to raise my head 
high enough to take in the 
scene in front. What a sight! 
Broadside on and a bare eighty 
paces away stood the lions, 
and all three were watching 
us intently. It was a moment 
I have no wish to live again. 

They made not the slightest 
movement and might have been 
carved in stone but for the 
wind playing over the male 
lion’s thick mane. Our brown 
faces and dirty cords were 
shading into the background, and 
they could not quite make us out. 
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Then from the tail of my 
eye I saw G.’s rifle rising slowly 
and heard the deep intake of 
his breath; the roar of the 
‘450 followed, and the group 
in front dissolved in the twink- 
ling of an eye. As we sprang 
to our feet the lioness and her 
cub bounded away and dis- 
appeared, but the lion was on 
his back and his paws were 
beating the air. Suddenly he 
was up on his forelegs again 
and trying all he knew to get 
at us, and as he dragged 
himself nearer he roared out 
defiance and hatred with every 
particle of his tremendous lung- 
power. 

It was not to be; for even 
his enormous strength failed 
against a spine that had been 
cut to pieces. The coup-de- 
grace came, that splendid head 
fell slowly back, and he passed 
on to other hunting grounds. 


‘Hi! Mr Jack,” said a voice 
behind me as I came out from 
@ pre-war market ‘ ordinary.’ 
I turned to see old Hodge’s 
smiling face, and as we gravi- 
tated towards the snuggery he 
said, ‘‘ They ducks is playin’ 
old Harry with my barley up on 
Twelve Acres, can’t you come 
over and down some of them 
before I cuts it?” 

The next evening saw Jess 
and me prospecting that corn- 
field. The duck had been there 
with a vengeance; for half an 
acre or more on the seaward 
side had been pulled down and 
fouled, and there were enough 
feathers lying about to stuff a 
pillow. 
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It looked most promising, 
although with wild-fowl you 
can never count on making a 
bag until they are safely inside 
it. There was a stiffish breeze 
blowing from the bay, so I 
went to ground with my back 
to it; I knew that the birds 
would turn into the wind before 
they alighted. I should have 
had prettier shooting if I had 
faced the wind and taken them 
before they turned and slowed 
down, but old Hodge wanted 
as many as I could kill for 
friends. 

We were well hidden in a 
natural hollow on the edge of 
the field, and the duck did not 
keep me waiting very long. I 
let the first two lots pitch in 
without having a shot; for I 
was certain that there were 
many more on the way that 
would be quite ready to take 
a hint and go on elsewhere, as 
they are wont to do at the first 
sign of trouble. 

Then in came the big packs, 
and for over an hour, and until 
it was too dark to see the end 
of my barrels, I did my best to 
deal faithfully with them. 

Had there been a moon or 
even the light from a handful 
of stars I would have seen the 
dawn in; for the birds, hungry 
and probably very cross at my 
being there, kept circling round 
and trying to pitch in. But 
low and heavy rain clouds 
made it so dark that I had to 
use a torch to pick up those 
that had fallen near me, and 
Jess took a long time to gather 
those that had come down in 
the corn; at last even she 
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was satisfied that the tale was 
complete. 

The bag was thirty-two; all 
mallards and butter-fat. They 
made no light load for a four- 
mile walk, but ballasted with a 
deep content we turned our faces 
homewards. The birds had paid 
for their keep. 


A bad illness followed by the 
long hours and worries of the 
rearing field led to worse trouble, 
and to an emphatic ultimatum 
from my doctor. ‘ Oh yes, I 
know all about your precious 
young pheasants and the 
tommy-rot that you can’t leave 
them. You get away south 
for a month, otherwise .. .” 
and an expressive shrug of the 
shoulders made his meaning 
perfectly clear. So south I 
went. 

A few days later found me 
lazily watching the ebb and 
flow of Channel tides from the 
chalk cliffs above a Sussex 
village, whose single cobbled 
street marched down to an old 
slipway, where one or two 
fishing boats and their gear 
lay in orderly confusion. Ten 
days loafing in the sun put me 
on my legs again, and I began 
to look about for something 
to do. 

“Ever tried your hand at 
prawning ?”’ said mine host of 
the ‘ Plough Inn.’ 

I told him that I had not, 
but that I was blessed willing to 
learn. 

“Well, Jack Hennessy’s in 
the bar and he’s the very man 
to take you out.” It did not 
take long to fix things up 
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with that cheery fisherman, 
who arranged to meet me the 
next morning at low tide, half- 
past five. 

Over our night-caps ‘ Plough 
Smith,’ the landlord, put me 
wise about catching prawns, 
those larger cousins of the 
shrimp, which make a useful 
salmon lure and are such un- 
commonly good eating ; for he 
had been a keen prawner until 
old age and ague had put a 
stop to the delights of standing 
knee-deep in cold sea-water. 
He lent me the necessary gear, 
which consisted of half a dozen 
‘lades,’ long - handled, baggy 
hand-nets about the size and 
shape of a tennis racquet, and 
thin canes, notched at both 
ends, on which the bait of 
crabs and limpets is skewered 
across them; a linen bag for 
the catch, and something pre- 
war and overproof to ward off 
possible chills. All I had to 
supply was the moral qualities 
of a good angler. 

I learnt that the prawns 
came in from deep water in 
summer and in calm weather 
to spawn among the ledges 
and underground pools hollowed 
out of the rocks by the surge 
of countless tides, and that 
we were out to catch them 
before they returned to their 
usual quarters offshore. 

Next morning I was taught 
how to put a lade into a pool 
under a shelf of rock without 
Scaring its inhabitants, and 
where to look for their hiding- 
places behind the curtains of 
seaweed. The ‘ Village’ rock 
required nine nets to cover its 
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very large pool, and from there 
we moved seaward to the 
‘ Groin ’ hole, another well-liked 
cavern on the edge of the reef, 

I was on the point of putting 
in a net there when Jack stopped 
me and pointed to two black 
whip - like objects that were 
waving to and fro over the 
sand at the entrance of the 
hole. ‘ Lobster, and a big 
’un,’”’ he said, and backing 
away from the rock he told me 
how we might bag it. 

There was another hole on 
the seaward side and I was to 
stand there with a net over it 
while he tried to grab the 
lobster from his side. A simple 
job, I was told, if you knew 
how, but I was precious glad 
it was not my fingers that were 
going to butt in on the business 
end of those big claws. It 
turned out according to plan; 
for the lobster, not liking that 
questing hand, shot out back- 
wards into deeper water—and 
the net. A three-pounder, and 
a beauty with the sun shining 
on his wet blue-back armour. 

Then we started to pick up 
the first nets laid down and to 
place them in other holes. The 
incoming tide had put the 
prawns on the feed, and it was 
exciting work for the novice 
lifting the lades quickly from 
the swirling water and trans- 
ferring their jumping contents 
to the bag. As is usual with all 
sea-fishing, crabs had been busy 
with the baits, but we did not 
draw many blanks, and by the 
time the tide was up to our 
waists and had forced us back 
to the beach we had gathered 
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nearly three hundred prawns 
with their roes intact, a dab 
of over a pound weight from the 
depths of the ‘ Village’ rock, 
and several dozen shrimps. The 
sharp points of the reef and the 
sea-water had not improved a 
perfectly good pair of shooting- 
boots, or my flannel bags, but 
with great contentment I turned 
my face towards ‘ The Plough’ 
and breakfast. 

The fascination of the game 
bit so deep that I seldom missed 
a tide before returning home: 
as in shooting, the bag was not 
everything ; the charm lay in 
the hunting and in being out in 
the sun, the wind, and the sea. 


The entire arrangements for 
‘tenants’ day,’ our Boxing Day 
shoot, were left as usual in the 


capable hands of Teddy Bean, 
the village innkeeper and ex- 
keeper, to the satisfaction of 


all concerned, especially the 
keepers, who were only too 
glad to be passengers after the 
worries and anxieties insepar- 
able from big days and high 
birds. In actual fact we had no 
tenants and had to farm the 
land ourselves; for no one 
could be found to take on the 
2000 acres of stiff clay that used 
to produce such splendid crops 
of wheat in the old days; but 
the custom was still kept up, 
and anyone who had a gun and 
the least claim on the estate 
was sure of a welcome and his 
share of the bag. Most of our 
guns were woodmen or marsh 
‘lookers’ who had cut their 
eye-teeth on a gun-stock. 

Nine o’clock found three of 
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us waiting at the home wood 
for the pack to arrive, the other 
guns having faded away down 
the rides of that 200 - acre 
wood each to his chosen 
spot; they needed no advice ; 
for most of them had been 
beating there many times, and 
had probably done a bit of 
poaching in it as well, so I 
could rely on them to ‘ stay 
put.’ 

A hard-riding farmer was 
now the Master, and he brought 
out twelve couple of beagles 
and some _  varmint - looking 
terriers that would hunt any- 
thing—fur, feather, or trousers 
for that matter. I used to 
own those beagles until one 
day the kennel door was left 
ajar after the evening feed. 
This led to the slaughter of 
a cart-load of Buff Orpington 
pullets, a hectic interview with 
their owner—my father—and 
the summary disposal of the 
pack. 

A stream of dappled coats 
and waving sterns shot out 
of the back of the old Ford 
van, and with a “‘ Leu-in-there ” 
they and the Master vanished 
into the wood. As we moved 
off down the main ride Teddy 
turned to me. “Vicar got 
nine ’cock last Tuesday, d’ye 
think we can beatit?’ ‘’Fraid 
not unless another  flight’s 
dropped in, but I’d give a lot 
to see his face if we do.”’ 

I took my stand at the 
junction of two tracks, saw a 
gun held at arm’s length by 
someone in the low cut, made 
the answering signal and then 
‘froze. It had been well 
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rubbed into me when a boy 
that those who fidget or smoke 
on these occasions might as 
well be at home; for when 
hounds are in covert its usual 
occupants are very much on 
the qui vive. 

For a short time nothing 
broke the deep silence which 
seems so much a part of our 
winter woodlands, then came 
the music of hounds in full 
cry, @ far distant shot, and 
again silence. I hoped that 
a roe had fallen, for meat would 
be welcome in the village these 
hard times. 

A harsh scream from a jay 
overhead, but the pretty robber 
of nests saw me first and dived 
to safety behind an oak. 
Happening to glance down at 
old Jess I saw her hackles 
rising a8 she stared intently 
at something in the thick oak 
scrub. Into the picture came 
an old dog fox, and a pretty 
sight he was, with the sun 
shining on his coat and the 
large white tag of his brush. 
He paused for a moment in 
the ride to listen, but my 
‘view halloa’ sent him away 
in a hurry. 

Hounds were now working 
up the hill on our side; two 
cock pheasants raced into my 
corner and squatted when they 
saw me. As a single hound 
spoke behind, they rose, to 
give my neighbour two easy 
chances. A shout, ‘“ Mark 
’cock,”? a lucky snap as he 
flicked between two tree trunks 
and I had him down, only to 
miss @ much easier bird a 
second or two later. Why do 
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we shoot too quickly at wood- 
cock ? 

Then as hounds drew the 
‘springs’ on the sunny edge 
of the wood several pheasants 
and a large covey got up. 
An outside gun made a pretty 
right and left, just glimpsed 
by me, and set as in a cameo 
in the sunlight framed by the 
tall dark trees. The larger 
birds swung back over the 
roof of the woods, only to 
come crashing down among 
the hazel stubs. 

And so on to other rides 
where the buries were laid out ; 
to more rabbits hustled out 
amid the music of hounds and 
the cheery note of horn and 
voice, until the vacuum that 
nature abhors made its presence 
felt. 

It was a very jolly crowd 
that filled the luncheon hut 
and sat down to do justice 
to beef and beer—who can 
better ’em! Everybody had 
downed ‘ summat,’ two roe were 
in the bag, and I found to my 
disgust that had I stopped 
that woodcock we should have 
beaten the vicar’s total. <A 
pity, because we liked to go 
one better than the cleric. 

After sending hounds home 
we piled into the cars to go 
down to the marsh, to round 
the day off with a few duck 
and a big marsh hare or two. 
Most of the guns were sent 
off to line the sea-wall, while 
the rest of us worked the dogs 
along the big fleets and dykes 
where there was plenty of 
cover in the reeds. Some of 
the home-bred duck and teal 
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usually lay up in those quiet 
waters, and it was not long 
before they began to rise, 
some to fall at once and others 
as they swung high over the 
waiting guns behind the sea- 
wall. 

It was a curious sight to 
see them drop to earth for 
no apparent reason, until the 
muffled ‘knock’ of the hidden 
gun was heard. Those men 
made good practice, too; for 
they usually had to kill their 
duck in the half-light of a 
winter’s evening. 

We faced homeward in one 
long line across the marshes, 
to account for several hares 
and an odd snipe on the 
way. The inn looked inviting, 
and tired men soon eased up 
over a drink and talked about 
the chances of the day while 
the bag was divided and dis- 
tributed. 

Later, as I walked home with 
a full moon peeping through 
the churchyard yews and the 
homely smell of wood-fires in 
the air, I felt that there were 
many worse spots than our 
little corner of England, and 
no better way of spending that 
national holiday. 


Exmoor. The one place left 
in England where the horse 
is still king and a car is an 
‘also ran’; where every farmer 
knows where the fattest trout 
lie in the moorland streams, 
or can handle a gun above the 
average, and whose people, from 
landlord to labourer, are the 
pleasantest folk in the land. 

The day started with exer- 
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cising my horses up over 
Cloutsham before dawn had 
well broken on a morning of 
late January in 1917. There 
had been a long spell of hard 
weather, but even so I was 
surprised to see a barn-owl 
hawking along a bank just 
ahead. It was so close that 
when a quick downward swoop 
came I could see the victim 
in its claws as the owl swung 
over the bank to the moor and 
breakfast. 

The horses only pricked their 
ears at the unfamiliar sight, 
but soon afterwards I had a 
hard job to hold them in when 
a fox, hard pressed by two 
big collies, broke covert from 
a@ near-by coombe and raced 
across the path only a few 
yards away. 

Poor Charles! He must have 
dined too well from a ‘ braxy’ 
sheep; for he was no match 
for those two sheep-dogs in 
knee-deep heather, and they 
pulled him down long before 
I could get the excited horses 
round to whip them off. Murder 
most foul, but—moorland foxes 
are a-plenty, so the shepherds 
aver, and they appreciate tender 
lamb and young chicken as 
well as do their betters. 

As I jogged homewards I 
wondered whether two kills 
before breakfast augured well 
or ill for the day’s rough shoot 
I had promised myself and two 
friends, the village postman 
and the farrier, from up along 
the valley. 

Start and leave off early 
is the way of the West when 
shooting - cum - ferreting is to- 
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ward, for it is no fun digging 
in the dimpsey light for ferrets 
that are laid up in a moorland 
bank covered with twenty-foot 
beeches ; 80 leaving a reproach- 
ful spaniel with a game leg in 
the yard, I whistled up old 
Jess and the four terriers, and 
joined the good companions 
on the hill, 

Taking a short-cut across 
a neighbour’s farm we came 
upon him and his sons un- 
loading their long-handled grafts 
and tackle outside an earth that 
simply shouted badger; for 
there were many lumps of 
old bracken near the ‘sett,’ 
thrown out by those industrious 
and cleanly beasts. We admired 
his terriers, and wished him 
good hunting, promising to 
return that way to help dig 
if wanted ; for a badger could 
get through that soil as fast 
as a man could dig, and maybe 
faster, and then it would be 
a case of all hands to the 
pump to finish in daylight. 

Our first covert was a deep 
bracken-covered coombe, the 
home of many rabbits and a 
sure find for ’cock in cold 
weather. I had ‘laid out’ 
that warren two days before, 
so it was not very long before 
the terriers were having the 
time of their lives. Every 
scrape under the bracken had 
its occupant, and the way 
those two guns cut them over 
as they flashed downhill had 
to be seen to be believed. 

I had never seen rabbits 
going ‘flat out’ as they had 
to with a terrier or more at 
their scuts. Just a glimpse 


of grey and dun between briar 
and bracken, and on the instant 
a dead rabbit somersaulting 
on the turf below. The quickest 
possible work for gun and 
cartridge. A second present 
from Fritz in 1916 had left 
me too slow in the uptake 
for such quick work, so I 
busied myself with the pick 
up, Jess helped me to see that 
no hidey-holes were left un- 
drawn, and I managed to stop 
a ’cock and a hare from leaving 
the party. 

A merry twenty-five minutes, 
with as many rabbits to hang 
over the gate while the panting 
dogs were leashed to the gate- 
post, before going on with 
the ferrets to some small open 
earths in the next meadow 
which sloped sharply down to 
a stream. Evidently some of 
the tenants from the laid-out 
burrows had taken temporary 
lodgings in those short holes ; 
for they bolted at the double 
as soon as the ferrets were put 
in. Only three won to safety ; 
the others, fourteen of them, lay 
on the short turf without a kick. 
When the ferrets came out, 
wearing that Bairnsfatherish 
‘Where did that one go?’ 
look on their rather vacant 
faces, they were taken up to 
try some of the moorland banks, 
while Jess and I made our way 
to my small patch of roots 
and stubble, to look for some- 
thing in the feathered line. 

A few nights before the oats 
were fit to cut, a herd of deer 
from Horner Wood had visited 
that field, and judging by the 
look of it the next morning 
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they had played all the round 
games they knew over its five 
acres; so the scythes had to 
be used and had left a nice 
bit of cover behind. 

My only other covey of 
partridges was at home there 
as usual, and since they had 
not paired off I made a brace 
before they swung away over 
the boundary. The second bird 
fell in the roots, and as Jess 
went to gather it she flushed 
the only cock pheasant I ever 
saw on the farm. I was so 
surprised that I could only 
stare at it for a moment or 
two before I remembered the 
bundook; then he, too, went 
into the poacher’s pocket. I 
walked those roots out very 
carefully after that—in case, 
but only a hare went away. 
I wanted her for the next meet 
of the Quarme Harriers. Two 
rabbits tried, but without 
success. 

On my way back I made 
good a long stretch of marshy 
meadowland, where snipe lie 
and nest undisturbed, for the 
field was never grazed by stock. 
A wisp of five rose rather far 
out with that curious wild 
cry of theirs, and I was lucky 
to get one of them. It took ages 
to find among the tussocks ; 
for Jess will have nothing to 
do with that little grey-and- 
brown bird, dead or alive, 
although she would find and 
gather a woodcock without any 
fuss. 

The other two guns had con- 
tinued the good work with the 
rabbits, since for once those 
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capricious little beasts had 
bolted really well. Seventeen 
had been added to the bag, 
and a stoat that was playing the 
same game as the ferrets. 

What an appetite the moor- 
land air gives! No one was 
sorry to see the boy drive up 
with the lunch - basket, and 
soon pasty, jam-pufis, and cider 
had gone their appointed way. 
The bag was counted, good-byes 
said, and men and dogs tumbled 
into my old bus, while I went 
my way across the meadows to 
see how my neighbour was 
faring. 

The end was almost in sight 
when I arrived; for we could 
see the ‘stern’ of the bitch 
that was baying the badger, 
and in a few minutes ‘ brock’ 
made a bolt up the open pipe 
for quieter quarters, only to be 
skiliully tailed by the farmer, 
who held him at arm’s length so 
that those vicious teeth had no 
chance of coming into action. 

Then into a sack he went 
until the morrow, when he would 
be turned out again on the other 
side of the county where fresh 
blood was wanted. So ended a 
small but happy day. 


During the hot summer and 
autumn of 1925 I had been work- 
ing very hard in the brewery ; 
for as yet there seemed to 
be no lack of money in the 
country for liquid refreshment, 
and we had been brewing day 
and night. I was glad when 
the opportunity came one 
Saturday to put a gun under 
my arm, a packet of sandwiches 
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in my pocket, and to get away 
up on the Dorset downs for a 
breath of fresh air. 

Jess, the second, was my only 
companion, because I was 
practising to shoot from my 
left shoulder, for a spot of 
bother with a 5°9 at the very 
end of the war had put my right 
one out of commission. 

We were just pottering, push- 
ing rabbits out from under the 
clumps of short gorse where 
they love to sit in still weather. 
As we moved along one flank of 
the downs I noticed a car going 
‘all out’ on the road beneath 
me. Suddenly it stopped, a 
figure sprang out and started 
to run up the steep hill towards 
me. Instinctively I knew it for 
my wife’s, and with a horrible 
feeling of premonition I went 
down that slope at the double. 
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‘““The brewery is on fire!” 
was all she could gasp out, and 
without another word we bolted 
down hand-in-hand to the wait- 
ing car. When they brought 
the news to her she had com- 
mandeered a perfect stranger 
in the street, and the Good 
Samaritan had come out to 
find and take me back. 

When we reached the crown 
of the hill above the town my 
heart sank; great billows of 
smoke were rolling up the valley 
from the roof and windows, and 
I knew that only a miracle 
could save the old place. That 


age having long passed, a few 
hours later saw only the shell 
of the buildings left—and I had 
lost my livelihood. 

Nothing remained to be done 
but to enter up another red- 


letter day in my game diary. 








THE LAND OF 


HAJJI BABA. 


BY PASCOE DUNBAR. 


My journey to the scene of 
the adventures of the enchant- 
ing, if fictitious, Hajji Baba 
began at Obergurgl in the 
Oetztaler Tyrol. There, one 
day, after returning from a ski 
run, I approached the village 
schoolmaster, Herr Falkner, and 
said, ‘Can the Herr Lehrer 
tell me where Meshed is situ- 
ated ?’’ For a moment Herr 
Falkner, who besides being the 
schoolmaster was also the chief 
ski instructor, looked at me 
solicitously, evidently thinking 
I had fallen on my head; 
however, short -circuiting the 
accusation that I had been 


going Schuss down the Schult- 
grat, which I knew to be tremb- 
ling on his lips, I managed to 


convince him that I really 
wanted to know where the 
place was. 

He pondered deeply for a 
moment, and then replied that 
he thought it was in the Balkan 
States. I discounted that in- 
formation as being unreliable, 
and later, with the aid of a 
map, we found it, tucked away 
on the borders of Russia and 
Afghanistan, in North - East 
Iran. My interest in this ob- 
scure, if holy, town was the 
result of a telegram I had 
received that day, reading— 
“begins you are posted vice- 
consul meshed stop report by 
15 march ends.” 

A few days later I was occupy- 


ing @ wagon-lit of the Orient 
Express, having crossed the 
Brenner from Innsbruck to 
Venice; and within the next 
fortnight, during my leisurely 
progress overland to Iran, I 
stayed for a few days in each of 
half a dozen countries. I am 
sorry to confess that my most 
vivid memories are of some 
party in the American Bar of 
the local de luxe hotel, rather 
than of the native objects of 
interest. But even the most 
obtuse and insular of travellers 
must be struck by the more 
superficial features of the places 
he visits, and I certainly carried 
away Many impressions, though 
some were confused. I have 
since that time, for instance, 
never been able to differentiate 
clearly between Sophia and 
Belgrade, and although I spent 
several days in each town 
I still visualise, against the 
architectural background and 
striking mise-en-scene of 
Belgrade, the indubitable Royal 
Palace of Sophia. 

There are some things, how- 
ever, which one does not forget 
easily, and among them I recall 
a glimpse, through the ice- 
encrusted windows of my 
wagon-lit, of the vast plains 
of the Balkans, of dark pine 
forests heavy with snow. 

At Istanbul I stayed at the 
Tokatlion, most cosmopolitan 
of hotels, and spent a few days 
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exploring the covered bazaars 
and sampling the products of 
the kabab shops for which the 
port is famed. The Riviera- 
like atmosphere of Constanti- 
nople was delightful after the 
cold Balkan plains. The 
crowded harbour; the domes 
and minarets beside the blue 
Bosphorus, across which flitted, 
like gulls, the white sails of 
fishing boats and yachts, made 
a vivid scene. Off the Galata 
Bridge, close in, lay a huge 
liner, filled with world tourists ; 
at night its blazing lights 
illuminated the whole harbour. 
I was struck with the appear- 
ance of the modern Turkish 
women: with their Parisian 


clothes and coiffeured hair, they 
have an air of emancipation 
in marked contrast with that 
of the veiled, timid damsels of 


Hindustan. 

I left Istanbul with regret, 
and two days later reached 
Aleppo, to which place in 1918 
Allenby’s cavalry finally drove 
the remnants of the Turkish 
Vilth and VIIth Armies. 

At Nisibin, the terminus, 
where the line peters out in the 
Syrian Desert, my fellow travel- 
lers and I left our comfortable 
wagon-lits and were met by 
two Rolls Royce cars, which 
that night took us to the rest- 
house at Mosul. We were a 
motley lot and ineluded a 
newspaper correspondent, a 
couple of missionaries, and a 
rough-neck American oil-driller 
bound for Bahrein, but we 
were all the best of friends and 
played a round card game after 
dinner for penny points. Next 
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day, early, we left the date 
groves and R.A.F. hangars of 
Mosul, and after a long day’s 
driving, for the most part across 
flat plains, at last arrived at 
Kirkuk, the northern railhead 
of the Iraq railways. 

We awoke next morning to 
the bazaars and minarets of the 
city of Caliphs. Superficially, 
Baghdad, with its gently waving 
palm fronds and minarets 
gleaming white in their groves 
beside the Tigris, is reminiscent 
of a picture from the Arabian 
Nights; the illusion is soon 
dispelled when one enters the 
covered bazaars of this most 
insanitary of cities. 

From Baghdad our route lay 
eastwards, the same road over 
which trudged Hassan, who, 
saddened by the loss of his 
friends at the hands of his 
benefactor, the cruel if just 
Caliph, shook the dust of 
Baghdad from his feet, and 
forsaking the good things of 
this life, took the golden road 
to Samarkand. Our modern 
methods of travel are, perhaps, 
not so picturesque as his slow, 
dignified progress to the music 
of camel bells, but at least 
they are more comfortable. 
The prosaic railway took us to 
Khanakin, where we again 
packed into cars for the long 
journey through the mountains 
of Iranian Kurdistan to Hama- 
dan. The road is narrow and 
unmetalled; it was built by 
the Russians for their abortive 
attempt, under Baratoff, to 
join hands with General Maude 
at Baghdad in 1917. All day 
we drove over stony tracks, 
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skidding round hairpin bends, 
above dizzy precipices; until, 
having crossed three snow- 
covered passes with chained 
wheels, we reached Hamadan 
(7000 feet) in the evening. 
There was still a good deal of 
snow about and, on arrival, I 
got out my skis, which had 
accompanied me from Austria, 
and enjoyed some short runs 
over powder snow, to the aston- 
ishment of the local inhabitants. 

From Hamadan to Teheran 
the route lies by Kermanshah 
and Kazvin, and this area 
might well be called the garden 
of Iran; everywhere there are 
terraced vineyards and fields, 
and prosperous-looking hamlets 
nestle among orchards and 
gardens. On arrival at Teheran, 
I stayed for a few days at the 
Legation before continuing on 
to Meshed, and after the dirt 
and discomfort of travel in 
Iraq my sojourn in those rest- 
ful surroundings was doubly 
welcome. 

Tran is, above all, a land of 
contrasts ; of lofty mountains 
and broad plains, of waterless 
desert and garden cities. From 
the Caspian rise the Elburz 
Mountains, dominated by the 
18,000-foot peak of Demavend, 
and clethed, on their northern 
slopes, with impenetrable jungle, 
the home of tiger, pig, and deer. 
The bare southern slopes drop 
away to the plateau of Iran 
proper, whose elevation is never 
less than 4000 and never more 
than 6000 feet. Over two-thirds 
of this plateau, in Central and 
South-East Iran, is desert, or 
‘Lut,’ where man or beast can 
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be lost in shifting sands, a land 
of mirage, salt marsh, and low 
mountain ranges. 

Where the mountains reach 
sufficient elevation there is a 
winter fall of snow, and where 
there is snow there are rivers, 
and where there are rivers there 
are cities and gardens; and 
he who has travelled long weary 
miles across barren steppes and 
comes upon an Iranian garden, 
behind its high, mud wall, has 
had a glimpse of a fairy world. 
If water exists the Iranian will 
make a garden, where, in the 
cool of the evening, he can sit 
under the poplars beside running 
water and listen to the music 
of the nightingale or discuss 
philosophy with his friends, in 
the manner of Omar Khayyam. 

The climate of the Iranian 
plateau is one of extremes; 
from intense winter cold, when 
the muleteer walks huddled in 
his sheepskin coat and the door 
of the inn is kept hermetically 
sealed, to breathless summer 
heat, when the mirage shimmers 
and the fine dust hangs like a 
pall. 

Under the rule of Shah Reza 
Khan many new customs and 
laws have been superimposed 
on the old, and there are sharp 
contrasts in the life of the 
country as well as in its physical 
characteristics. The broom of a 
dictator sweeps clean, and the 
broom of this ci-devant non- 
commissioned officer is no ex- 
ception. He has swept away 
many abuses, and a good deal 
of corruption ; introducing re- 
forms, long overdue, and modern 
improvements. Unfortunately, 
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much that is good of Iran’s 
ancient culture has been 
scrapped in the process, and 
nowadays there remains little 
to be seen, even in the priestly 
seminaries of Meshed, or the 
kabab shops of Isfahan, of 
those manners and customs 
which, in the past, were the 
secret of her charm. And it is 
inevitable that there should be 
much that is incongruous, and 
so it is that, side by side with 
a caravanserai that was there 
in the days of the Arab con- 
quest, may be seen a modern 
factory for making shoes or 
silk stockings. Many doubt 
the wisdom of this attempt to 
make Iran industrially self- 
supporting; to tax imports 
heavily, in order to turn an 
agricultural into a manufactur- 
ing country. But Iran must 
go her own way, and perhaps 
it is only natural that her 
nascent nationalism, dictator- 
inspired as it is, should suffer 
from growing-pains. 

A marked feature of modern 
Iran is the suspicion entertained 
for foreigners and foreign policy, 
especially of those two nations 
who, in the past, have held 
spheres of influence in the north 
and south. In past years, it 
must be admitted, Iran has 
been a@ mere pawn in the game 
of European diplomacy, when 
the Court, Government, Cus- 
toms, Police, and Army were 
filled by Swedish, Belgian, and 
British advisers ; when consuls 
wielded almost sovereign power, 
retaining escorts of their own 
countries’ troops and enjoy- 
ing extra-territorial privileges. 


There is only one authority in 
Iran now; even the Imperial 
Bank of Persia, a British con- 
cern, has ceased to handle 
Government finance in favour 
of the National Bank, and the 
new railway has been built 
north and south, from the 
Caspian to the Persian Gulf, 
instead of from Iran to the 
Indian border, so that it should 
be truly Iranian and not merely 
a continental link. It is hardly 
necessary to say that economi- 
cally such a railway cannot 
succeed. 

In modern Teheran there is 
little to be seen of the old 
régime ; even the beautiful and 
historically interesting gate- 
ways of the city have been 
removed by order of the Shah. 
It is now a city of boulevards 
and cafés, modern buildings 
and ‘White Russian’ night 
clubs. But the Legation screens 
itself discreetly behind high 
walls, and from inside it is 
hard to imagine oneself else- 
where than within the pre- 
cincts of a cathedral close. 
The Shah himself rarely emerges 
from his strictly guarded palace 
in the great park near the out- 
skirts of the city. 

From Teheran to Meshed is 
500 miles, and the journey takes 
three days; my first view of 
the city of the Imams was on a 
cold March evening, from the 
Robat Pass seven miles away. 
Before one lay a valley, a quilt- 
work of cultivation, lit by the 
wintry sun, with here and 
there a patch of snow; in the 
middle distance, above a misty 
city, rose the golden domes of 
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the Imam’s tomb, to which 
thousands of pious Moham- 
medans of the Sunni persuasion 
yearly make pilgrimage. 

Soon we were driving along 
boulevards that might have 
been Parisian, lit by electric 
light and lined by poplar trees, 
now leafless, which are such a 
feature of the Meshed Valley. 
There had been a snowfall, and 
the droshki drivers, muffled to 
the eyes, drove their steaming 
horses over the cobbles. On 
we went, past several modern 
buildings and rows of villas, 
standing back from the road in 
their own gardens, until huddled 
rows of houses, lighted cafés, 
and kabab shops indicated that 
we were approaching the centre 
of the city. Turning into a 
dark side-street, our wheels 
swishing through the snow, we 
followed a long blank wall for 
half a mile, to stop before a 
massive double gateway, over 
which hung the Royal Arms 
and the caption, ‘“ H.B.M.’s 
Consulate-General.”’ I had 
arrived. 

It was not long before I was 
within the hospitable and in- 
credibly English home of the 
Acting Consul-General, eating 
muffins in front of a roaring 
fire. The park of the Consulate- 
General is a huge one, and within 
it stand the houses of the 
Military Attaché and Vice- 
Consul, as well as the Consulate- 
General itself, each in its own 
garden, while the whole is shut 
in by an immensely high and 
thick wall, against which the 
bazaars and houses of the city 
press on all sides. 
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Once or twice, during the 
night, owing no doubt to my 
strange surroundings, I awoke 
and heard, far away, the muffled 
beating of drums, which drew 
near only to recede. At night, 
in Meshed, they never seem to 
stop, and their low, insistent 
rhythm has a strangely menac- 
ing sound—* thumpety-thump, 
thumpety-thump,” on and on; 
always the same, now louder, 
now fading. At last the mon- 
otonous undertone of sound 
mingled with my dreams and, 
behold, it was morning. 

Meshed society, I found, was 
cosmopolitan in the extreme; 
the staff and Consul of the 
Soviet Embassy, the German 
manager of the National Bank, 
the English manager of the 
Imperial Bank and his assistant, 
white and red Russians, the 
American Mission doctors and 
nurses, we were all the best 
of friends and met at least 
once a week, usually at the 
Consulate-General, to dance or 
play old-fashioned games in 
the large, parquet-floored draw- 
ing-room. It was amusing to 
see a lady doctor of the 
American Mission dancing Sir 
Roger de Coverley, or playing 
Oranges and Lemons, partnered 
by a representative of the 
Russian Secret Police. Un- 
fortunately, owing to fear of 
official disapproval, it was rarely 
possible to induce the local 
Iranian officials to enter into 
our social life, and I have no 
doubt we were, for this reason, 
deprived of the society of many 
cultured and charming people. 

The Soviet Embassy building 
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was a fine one, of the old- 
fashioned continental type, and 
its large double-fronted doors 
gave directly on to a boulevard. 
It had formerly belonged to 
the French Consul-General ; the 
interior was spacious and 
dignified, and the Louis 
Quatorze furniture and décor 
had not been interfered with. 
Here, also, we often gathered 
on some official occasion or 
other; usually sitting at one 
long table heavily laden with 
excellent Iranian wine, vodka, 
paté de foie gras, fresh caviar 
from the Caspian, and many 
other delicacies. The only 
course actually served was the 
soup, usually bortsch. After 
dinner our own military attaché, 
who spoke Russian fluently, 
would join with the Soviet 
staff and their good-looking 
women folk in singing Russian 
songs or executing Russian 
dances, while we sat round 
and applauded or beat time 
with our hands. 

Sometimes the scene of our 
parties would be the Continental, 
a half Iranian, half European 
hotel, where we would dance, 
in the spacious and ornate 
ballroom on the top storey, 
to the strains of a Russian 
gipsy band. The first violinist 
was once leader of the old 
Imperial orchestra at St Peters- 
burg, who, when sufficiently 
but not too full of vodka, played 
exquisitely, with verve and real 
feeling. 

The tomb of the Imam Reza, 
and the priestly college adjoin- 
ing, were, of course, bast to 
Europeans, the limits of ap- 
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proach being indicated by chains 
hung across the narrow lanes ; 
only two Europeans had ever 
entered, disguised as pilgrims : 
and had they been discovered 
they would undoubtedly have 
been in grave danger; for the 
inhabitants of this stronghold 
of the Sunni faith are fanatical 
to a degree. 

Meshed lies at a point from 
which several routes diverge ; 
to Askhabad in Russia, only 
a hundred miles away, to Herat 
in Afghanistan about two 
hundred miles, south to Birjand, 
Zahidan, and Quetta, and west 
to Teheran and Baghdad. The 
population is therefore, as is 
to be expected, very mixed 
—Russians, Turcomans and 
Afghans, Sikhs and Hazaras, 
many of these last being in 
receipt of British Indian Govern- 
ment pensions. 

A number of white Russian 
refugees escape over the border 
to Meshed, and of these a 
good few are Jews, some of 
whom, if suitable, are placed 
on the Immigration Quota for 
Palestine. But there is a long 
waiting list, and sometimes, 
on a dark night, a sudden 
scuffle and a cry for help may 
indicate that some poor devil 
has been kidnapped, to be 
taken back over the frontier, 
where he will meet with short 
shrift. 


Spring comes late at Meshed, 
and before the winter ended 
there was another fall of snow, 
and I managed to get some 
ski-ing in the Nisharpur Hills 
to the west of Meshed, on whose 
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western slopes, at Nisharpur 
itself, lies the birthplace of 
Omar Khayyam. Spring in 
North-East Iran is of surpassing 
beauty ; the gardens are filled 
with snowdrops, daffodils, and 
hyacinths, and the whole 
countryside bursts into blossom. 
In May we paid the first of our 
visits to the Consul-General’s 
summer residence at Robat, 
about ten miles away, to see 
how it had fared during the 
winter. 

The house stands pictur- 
esquely on a grassy ridge, and 
we approached up a long, 
orchard-filled valley, topped by 
the still snow-clad hills. The 
Nisharpur Mountains are 
peculiar in this respect—while 
their flanks are usually bare 
of trees or undergrowth, the 
valleys, each with its mountain 
torrent, are filled with the most 
entrancing orchards and gardens 
which in blossom-time can 
scarcely be surpassed even in 
Japan, the home of blossom. 
The paths through these little 
glens usually lie along the banks 
of willow-lined streams, or 
through woods of tall poplar 
trees ; underfoot there is springy 
turf, and the drowsy scent of 
blossom hangs heavy in the air ; 
it is hard, in these surroundings, 
to believe that Iran is not the 
most fertile and beautiful of 
lands. But it is, as I have 
already remarked, a land of 
contrasts, and a couple of 
months later I was in surround- 
ings very different from the 
summer orchards of the Meshed 
Valley. 

The Vice-Consul at Zahidan, 
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four hundred miles to the south, 
in Iranian Baluchistan, was 
suddenly forced to go home on 
six months’ sick leave, and I 
was sent down from Meshed to 
act for him. I was escorted by 
a bodyguard of road amnieh ; 
for shortly before my departure 
our confidential clerk had been 
held up by bandits, close to 
Turbat-i-Haidari, and robbed. 

If ever an area can be de- 
scribed as blasted, Iranian 
Baluchistan deserves such an 
adjective. Here the earth yields 
its fruits to man’s endeavours 
grudgingly, and, apart from 
scanty cultivation, the only 
sign of growth on these salt- 
encrusted plateaus is the camel- 
thorn and tamarisk. Nomads 
wander over the arid uplands 
and across the rocky hills in 
search of pasture, dependent 
for water on brackish mudholes. 
On all sides the outlook is 
restricted by low ranges of bare, 
brown mountains, rising a few 
thousand feet above the sur- 
rounding plateaus, and carved 
into grotesque shapes by erosion. 
The climate is in keeping, in- 
tense cold and fierce heat 
alternate, and for four months 
of the year blows the scorching 
‘¢ wind of a hundred and twenty 
days’? from the north-west, 
loaded with stinging particles 
of dust. 

For a brief period in early 
spring the desert is clothed in 
a mantle of delicate verdure, 
but this early promise is soon 
withered by the scorching sun 
of April. Wild life is restricted 
to herds of gazelle (which are 
rapidly diminishing in numbers 
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owing to the depredations of 
Iranian shikaris in motor-cars), 
and, in some parts, ibex and 
oorial, which obtain precarious 
sustenance in some miraculous 
way. Such, then, was the 
country round Zahidan, to 
which place I had been ap- 
pointed as H.B.M.’s Vice-Consul 
for six months. 

Zahidan is a new name sub- 
stituted for the older one of 
Duzdap, a literal translation of 
which is ‘ Robbers’ Well.’ This 
name probably offended the 
amour propre of nascent Iranian 
nationalism, and the name 
Zahidan was borrowed from the 
ancient ruins in Sistan bearing 
that name. 

Zahidan itself is set on a 
barren plateau about four 
thousand feet high. Luckily 


the summer nights remain cool, 


for the sand soon gives up its 
heat; but by day there is no 
respite from the rays of the 
sun, no cool oasis where the 
parched traveller may rest 
awhile beside a well of sweet 
water and listen to the sound 
of the nightingale, beloved of 
the Persian poet. A few trees 
there are, of the Red Sea 
variety, but such wells as exist 
are slightly brackish, and in 
the surrounding mountains en- 
crusted salt lies thick in the 
ravines and hollows. The ram- 
Shackle town of Zahidan is 
entirely post-war. With the 
exception of one or two official 
buildings, the houses are built 
of mud and derelict railway 
material; however, there are 
one or two Sikh shops and 
several garages and workshops, 
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for the motor traffic through 
Zahidan is very heavy. A few 
gardens exist, shielded from the 
desert storms by high mud walls, 
but horticulture is uphill work. 

The Vice-Consulate, used as 
a British Military Hospital 
during the war, stands about 
half a mile from the town, 
near the Iranian barracks and 
old railway buildings. It was 
a grim-looking, mud-coloured 
bungalow at the time of my 
arrival, but, after giving it 
a white facing of lime and 
installing an electric light plant 
and a swimming pool, I felt 
that its amenities were con- 
siderably improved. 

During the war the East 
Persian Cordon occupied Zahi- 
dan, an important military 
depot and railhead for North- 
East Persia; now, owing to 
differences of opinion with Iran 
as regards the cost of upkeep, 
the Government of India has 
discontinued the railway beyond 
Nokundi, some seventy miles 
from the Iranian frontier, and 
this link with Quetta is separ- 
ated from Zahidan by a hundred 
and ten miles of hot, trackless 
desert, over which a lorry may 
bump at ten miles an hour. 
It is, nevertheless, an important 
entrepé6t for trade between 
North-East Iran and British 
India, and large consignments 
of goods are forwarded to Sikh 
merchants at Zahidan, in bond 
from Karachi via Quetta; a 
certificate of arrival from the 
Vice - Consul safeguards their 
deposit. Needless to say, there 
is much smuggling by local 
tribesmen to avoid the Iranian 
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customs duty, especially from 
Nokundi across the border ; and 
if, some dark night, when all 
good travellers should be in 
the caravanserai smoking their 
huqas, the muffled tread of 
a camel should chance to be 
heard, or the wild, bearded 
visage of a_ trans - frontier 
Baluchi be glimpsed, back of 
the mountains that lie to the 
North-East of Zahidan, then 
it is “‘ the gentlemen ”’ passing, 
with tobacco for the men and 
silk for the zenana. 

Frontier incidents are not 
unknown, and a harassed Vice- 
Consul, after bailing out a 
merchant accused perhaps of 
evasion of customs duty, may 
be called upon to investigate 
an alleged fracas between 
customs patrols and smugglers 
somewhere undefined in the 
hot, waterless mountains to the 
north-east where the Afghan, 
Indian, and Iranian Empires 
meet. The business of running 
rifles and ammunition from the 
Tranian Gulf to Afghanistan 
is not so good nowadays as 
formerly, owing to the activities 
of the Persian Gulf sloops, 
whose suspicious-minded and 
unsympathetic commanders 
hold up and search even the 
most innocent-looking dhows ; 
while the road amnieh and 
military patrols in Iranian 
Baluchistan, with an efficiency 
never dreamt of in pre-dic- 
tator days, make this erstwhile 
profitable undertaking doubly 
hazardous. 

Life at Zahidan was in 
marked contrast to the gay 
social round of Meshed. The 
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only other European inhabitant, 
besides myself, was MacDonald, 
of the Imperial Bank of Persia, 
but our little society included 
the amusing Armenian sub- 
manager of the Anglo-Iranian 
Oil Company and his charming 
Georgian wife, whose bortsch 
soup [I still recall with nostalgia, 
During week-ends, therefore, I 
would often go away for a 
change of scene, perhaps by 
motor to Ab-i-Dawa, seventy 
miles along the road to Kerman, 
where in former times a 
European member of the Indo- 
Persian Telegraph Company 
lived his incredibly lonely life, 
in a small bungalow, below a 
brown range of hills. It takes 
seven hours alone to perform 
this journey, and the remaining 
section of the road to Kerman 
consists of three hundred miles 
across the shifting sands of 
the trackless Lut, and may 
take anything up to a fortnight 
to traverse. No wonder that 
most motor vehicles travel via 
Isfahan, Teheran, and Meshed, 
a detour of one thousand miles, 
rather than risk getting lost 
in the deserts of Central Iran. 
But at Ab-i-Dawa there is a 
spring, a tank, and a garden, 
and the oorial and ibex shooting 
is good; it is also cooler than 
Zahidan in summer, and the 
trip is at any rate a change. 
A week-end in Sistan, of Alex- 
andrian fame, was also a relief 
from life in Zahidan ; for where 
the great River Helmand flows 
down from Afghanistan, lie the 
Helmand lakes, where the duck 
shooting is not to be surpassed, 
while for the amateur archzolo- 
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gist great ruined cities lie, 
half-buried, in the sand. Al- 
though hot and low-lying, this 
area is fertile and highly culti- 
vated, and, after Iranian 
Baluchistan, the green rice-fields 
are refreshing to the mind and 
eye. 

I shall never forget my first 
sight of Kuh-i- Taftan from 
Mirjawa, on my return from 
ten days’ leave in Quetta: 
this semi-active volcano of some 
thirteen thousand feet, snow- 
capped even in summer, lies 
on the route from Mirjawa, 
on the Indo-Iranian border, 
to Khwash, the Iranian military 
stronghold of South Baluchistan. 
It was evening, and the twin 
snow-capped peaks, thirty miles 
to the south, rose above the 
bare, brown hills round Ladis 
like beacons, aflame in the 
rays of the setting sun. 

From that moment I was 
determined to climb it, in spite 
of the difficulties I knew prob- 
ably stood in the way of an 
ascent. With this end in view, 
I diligently cultivated the friend- 
ship of the local Iranian 
Governor, who for long proved 
obdurate, disguising his reluc- 
tance to give me permission 
under a cloak of extreme 
courtesy and affability. 

At least once a week I had 
occasion to visit his house, 
on the outskirts of the town, 
over the question, perhaps, of 
an extradition warrant against 
a British subject, or of com- 
pensation for British - owned 
buildings. The procedure was 
invariably the same. Accom- 
panied by my attaché I would 
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be greeted in the courtyard 
by the suave official and led 
into a minute reception room, 
carpeted with a Shirazi rug. 
Here we would drink Rus- 
sian tea, smoke Isfahani cigar- 
ettes, and exchange banalities. 
Shortly before my departure 
it might be possible, with due 
regard to the laws of etiquette, 
to introduce business, and finally 
I would mention what a 
beautiful mountain Kuh-i- 
Taftan was; had it ever been 
climbed by an Iranian? No? 
By an Englishman? Yes, once. 
What a pity that a foreigner 
should be the first to ascend 
it! Some Iranian should surely 
emulate him, and, perhaps, if 
this came to pass it might be 
arranged that I should accom- 
pany him. The Governor was 
always vague: it was a military 
area; even my recent trip to 
Ladis (seven miles from Mir- 
jawa in the _ direction of 
Khwash) to shoot black par- 
tridge had been viewed with 
concern because the tribes were 
considered unsafe. However, 
perhaps when the war was 
over it might become possible, 
who knows! My patience, how- 
ever, in this case, was inex- 
haustible, and eventually I 
obtained permission to make 
the trip, accompanied by a 
guard from Mirjawa. 

And so it came to pass that 
one day, in my Standard Four- 
teen loaded with tents and 
stores, I left Zahidan for the 
forty-odd miles to Mirjawa. 
After crossing a low pass, the 
road, paralleled by the derelict 
railway, drops straight as a 
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die down a wide, sandy valley 
to Mirjawa, three thousand feet 
lower. Like most in Iran, it 
is nothing but a dirt track, 
and the monotony of the steady 
gradient and yellow sand is 
only broken by the oceasional 
carcase of a camel, or a ram- 
shackle amnieh post; these 
are built at regular intervals 
along the route, for the most 
part from derelict railway 
materials. At Mirjawa the 
officials consist of road police 
and a few customs officers, 
who all live in the deserted 
railway buildings about two 
miles from the actual frontier. 
The local official in charge 
was not encouraging. Yes, he 
had heard from the Governor 
of Zahidan, but the area near 
Ladis was very unsettled. He 
had secret orders from Teheran 


on the subject, not to mention 


those from the _ divisional 
commander at Khwash. A 
military pass was necessary. I 
could, no doubt, proceed as 
far as Ladis and shoot black 
partridge, but beyond that it 
was a different matter. By 
this time there was no doubt 
in my mind that the Iranians 
suspected that I was seeking 
to pry into the military secrets 
of South Baluchistan, presum- 
ably at the behest of the Inglesi 
Government; for who but a 
madman would wish to ascend 
Kuh-i-Taftan, the mountain of 
fire, where the air was so rare 
that a-man might scarcely 
breathe, and poisoned fumes 
rose from the bowels of the 
earth. But still I remained 
politely insistent. After many 
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cups of tea, and, I think, in 
order to rid himself of me, my 
host mentioned that a military 
officer was then at Mirjawa, on 
his way to Khwash; perhaps 
if I saw him matters could be 
arranged. 

Major X., a member of an 
old Iranian family, was charm- 
ing, and it was eventually 
arranged that I should accom- 
pany him the following day. 
He would pick me up at 
Ladis, where I was at liberty 
to go forthwith to shoot par- 
tridge. We parted with mutual 
expressions of goodwill, and I 
was soon bumping over the 
appalling track that leads south- 
wards towards Khwash and the 
Indian Ocean. At mile five, 
the plain is broken by a range 
of low hills at the base of which 
a gorge carries the River Zara 
over the border to lose itself 
in trackless wastes; but here 
there is water enough, and 
mallard, teal, and pintail are 
all to be shot, while beyond the 
hills is the Ladis Plateau. This 
plain is about four miles square, 
and contains a village; it is 
covered with short yellow grass, 
and the black partridge shooting 
is the best I have ever come 
across. The surrounding hills 
are, also, the home of un- 
numbered coveys of si-si and 
chikor, the red-legged French 
partridge. 

That evening I shot fifteen 
brace of partridge before return- 
ing to my camp near the black 
tents of some nomads. As the 
sun sank the peaks of Kuh-i- 
Taftan, to the south, glowed 
with sombre fire; I thought 
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idly that that same fiery hand 
was striking the golden minarets 
of the Imam Reza’s tomb at 
Meshed, the peaks of the Sey- 
chelles Islands and, maybe, the 
tall masts of some Swedish 
windjammer, hurrying  east- 
wards with the roaring forties. 
Over the camp-fire I talked long 
to my nomad friends, of the 
Baluchi war. The malik told 
me he thought that the Iranians 
had bitten off more than they 
could chew, in spite of their two 
aeroplanes and mountain guns. 
We sat late, gossiping of many 
things, until the dying fire and 
a chilly breeze sent us to our 
beds. Soon after 7 AM. a 
cloud of dust signalled the 
approach of Major X., and 
after transferring to my own 
car the road amnieh who was to 
accompany me up the moun- 
tain, we drove southwards. 

A well-known traveller, whom 
I once met at Shibam during 
the first official visit ever paid 
to the Hadramaut, complained 
bitterly to me that South Arabia 
was becoming as trippery as the 
Pamirs, and shortly afterwards 
he left Mokalla, by dhow, for 
Socotra. Even so enthusiastic 
a seeker after solitude could 
scarcely have made this criticism 
of the Kuh-i-Taftan area of 
Registan. After leaving the 
Ladis Plain we entered the 
foothills, and the road wound 
like a snake round the flanks of 
bare, volcanic hills, up gorges 
filled with tumbled boulders of 
immense size, the altitude in- 
creasing steadily. At about 
six thousand feet the country 
became more open, and soon 
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we had left behind the intricate 
system of ravines and support- 
ing foothills that lie, boulder- 
strewn and tumbled together, 
round the hundred-mile base 
of this volcano, as if to guard 
its isolation. Nowhere was there 
a sign of man’s habitation, and, 
in spite of the altitude, the 
vegetation, such as it was, 
showed no tendency to become 
alpine in character, and struck 
me as resembling that of Somali- 
land or Socotra rather than the 
type usually found in Asia at 
this height. At seven thousand 
feet the track flattened out and 
followed the contour of the 
mountain across open slopes 
that led steeply up to the 
peaks, six thousand feet above. 

At a suitable spot Major 
X. and I parted company, 
and his car was soon a 
mere smudge of dust on the 
road to Sanghun. I was alone 
on the mountain, and around 
me stretched the wind-swept 
uplands, strongly reminiscent 
of the Welsh Highlands. Above 
rose the volcano, silhouetted 
against the blue sky, and look- 
ing absurdly close: a puff of 
smoke from the left-hand crater 
drifted idly above the mountain. 
In the air was a slight smell of 
sulphur, and a dust haze hung 
about the summit. 

As I backed my car off the 
track into a hollow, a covey of 
chikor rose and flew round the 
hill. There seemed to be plenty 
of water about, and the lower 
slopes of the mountain were 
covered with scrub and an 
occasional stunted tree. Spear 
grass, aS I soon found, was 








also abundant. The lower slopes 
of the mountain I now saw 
were boulder-strewn and cut 
up into deep, dry watercourses, 
lying parallel to one another 
and running vertically up to 
the rocky cliffs, some thousand 
feet high, which guarded the 
summit. The pitch at first 
seemed gradual, not more 
than one in sixty, but this 
also proved deceptive. Four 
miles from the road the gradient 
stiffened to about one in fifteen, 
and led steeply up to the base 
of the cliffs. These were of 
black volcanic rock, deeply 
scarred by fissures, and no 
doubt would provide a tempting 
route to the enthusiastic rock- 
climber, but were unattractive 
to a mere walker like myself. 
On my left a long spur, which 
appeared to offer a compara- 
tively easy approach, buttressed 
up the left-hand peak. 

After pitching camp and 
instructing my Meshedi servant, 
Abdullah, to have a hot meal 
ready by the evening, I set off 
at about 9 A.M. with the amnieh, 
laden with a rucksack contain- 
ing lunch, a camera, and brandy. 

It soon became obvious how 
deceptive the distances are in 
this part of the world. After 
two hours’ walking, we observed 
that the peaks, hanging lazily in 
the blue sky above us, still re- 
sembled a picture post-card of 
Fujiyama. By 1 P.M., however, 
we were climbing the steeper 
slope skirting the base of the 
cliffs, and here the amnieh, 
burdened as he was with rifle 
and equipment, declared he 
could go no farther. Leaving 
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him in a shady ravine, near 
water, I went on alone. Pro- 
gress was now much hindered 
by the necessity for traversing 
the deep nullahs, which here 
criss-crossed, and the thorny 
scrub and jagged boulders im- 
peded me as, sweating and 
stumbling, I gradually worked 
my way upwards. The sun 
beat down, and the heat re- 
flected from the dusty granite 
was terrific; the jumble of 
rocks, scrub, and nullahs ap- 
peared interminable, and still 
the twin peaks of Kuh-i-Taftan 
hung above me like wraiths 
from another world. Had I 
come all this way to be beaten, 
to have to turn back short of 
the summit? I knew I must 
return to Zahidan on _ the 
morrow, where urgent tele- 
grams might be awaiting me. 
By 3 p.m. I had reached 
the final slopes of the rocky 
spur leading to the summit. 
Although the going was better 
here, I was feeling the effect 
of the altitude, eleven thousand 
feet, and progress was slow. 
For a few moments I rested 
beneath a boulder and ate 
chocolate. Below me, like an 
air photograph, lay the barren 
hills and deserts of Baluchistan. 
On again; would that final 
sulphur-streaked spur never 
draw near? At last I was on 
it and climbing the last five 
hundred feet to the summit. 
Four hundred feet below the 
left cone I found myself in 
soft volcanic powder, climbing 
up small cliffs and over rubble 
coated thickly with sulphur. 
It was late, nearly 4 P.M., 
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and I had no clear idea how 
I was to get down that night, 
when, gasping at every step, 
I clambered on to the flat, 
snow-covered cap of the left- 
hand peak. There were the 
two smoking craters, each about 
fifteen feet wide and emitting 
an occasional shower of ashes. 
A narrow precipitous neck 
joined my peak to its fellow; 
a low rumble, a slight tremor 
of the earth, a puff, and a blast 
of hot air, ashes, and smoke 
would belch forth from the 
bowels of the earth. To the 
south the mountain fell away 
in brown folds to a line of 
green far below that marked 
the orchards and fields of 
Sanghun. The southern slopes 
seemed better watered and more 
fertile than those I had ascended, 
and there appeared to be a 
greater variety of trees and 


shrubs. The horizon, to the 
south, like everywhere in 
Iranian Baluchistan, was 


hemmed in by serried ranks of 
brown hills, looking flat and 
insignificant from this thirteen- 
thousand-foot giant. To the 
east I looked across the hills 
and deserts of Registan, in 
British territory, almost to the 
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borders of Kalat, while north- 
wards the peaks of Afghanistan 
shut in the horizon. Far below, 
a yellow patch marked the 
Ladis grasslands. 

But it was cold here, far 
above the world, and it was 
growing late ; I must go before 
the darkness rushed at me out 
of the east. I suddenly felt 
lonely; all the superstitious 
fears and legends connected 
with this mountain, only twice 
before climbed by man, passed 
through my mind. I shivered 
and looked suddenly behind 
me. <A cold breeze whistled 
ecrily in the rocks below. I 
almost expected to see a tenuous 
form materialise from the 
vapour that hung above the 
craters; no, it is not good to 
be alone upon a_ remote 
mountain as the evening ap- 
proaches, with primeval fears 
gnawing at the mind. How- 
ever, I had a certain flask 
in my pocket whose contents 
banish fancies and warm the 
heart. A gulp — another — I 
felt better. I started rushing 
down the mountain, leaping 
over nullahs and dodging rocks. 
By 7 p.m. I was back on the 
road to Khwash. 
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VOYAGING. 


BY SHALIMAR. 


In the smoking-room which 
adjoins the Captains’ Room 
at Lloyd’s we were discussing 
a recent shipping disaster; a 
large, full-powered steamship 
had completely disappeared in 
one of the fine weather zones 
of the North Atlantic. Over- 
due for a considerable time, 
she was now posted as missing. 
When a vessel vanishes like 
that her disappearance can 
usually be accounted for by 
experienced nautical men. In 
the case of a sailing ship, 
especially one rounding Cape 
Horn, ice or broaching-to were 
adequate reasons; with a 
deeply laden steamer in winter 
in the North Atlantic there 
was the probability that she 
had been overwhelmed by heavy 
seas and had foundered ; with 
an oil tanker fire or explosion 
immediately came into con- 
sideration. 

The hard-bitten little group 
of underwriters and shipmasters 
—mostly retired—who dis- 
cussed this disappearance did 
not believe in mysteries of 
the sea, but here was a mystery 
if ever there was one. When 
last reported, the steamer had 
been in the north-east trades, 
where bad weather such as 
would have inconvenienced her 
was unknown, and for the 
several summer weeks that 
followed the sighting no storms 
had been reported between her 


then position and the port 
to which she was bound. There 
was no other vessel missing 
with which she could have 
collided. She was in ballast 
trim and was equipped with 
wireless, but no message from 
her had been picked up after 
she had been sighted. The 
theory that she had been over- 
whelmed by a waterspout was 
put forward and showed slight 
signs of being accepted, till 
a grizzled retired shipmaster 
deliberately put his pipe on 
the table and spoke _ with 
authority and decision. 

‘* Waterspout be damned!” 
he growled. ‘“‘ No waterspout 
will ever touch a ship! ”’ 

“Why ?”’ someone asked. 

‘‘Perhaps because of the 
underwater body of the ship 
and the cushion of water sur- 
rounding it, which spreads out 
much farther than most of 
us imagine. A _ waterspout 
seems to shy off it just as a 
ship in shallow water shies 
off a shoal. That is theory, 
Vl admit, but I’ve seen it § 
happen. To come to practice j 
—has anybody here ever seen 
a waterspout come close to a | 
ship, or heard of a ship being 
touched by one?” 

The assembled 
pondered. 
seen waterspouts, especially in § 
the Bay of Bengal and Straits § 
of Malacca, 
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counted seven of them at one 
time; but no man could 
recollect one coming within a 
mile of his vessel, and nobody 
had first-hand information of 
a ship coming in contact with 
one. 

“‘ There you are,” the grizzled 
one said triumphantly. 

The group broke up, and the 
derider of waterspouts, who 
had been my host, walked with 
me along Leadenhall Street. 
Scenting a yarn I suggested 
that as we had sat so long 
after lunch we could do with 


I am sure, the captain said, 
that when I come to a certain 
phase of this tale you will 
think of informing me, politely 


but none the less firmly, that 
you are not a marine; but 
you can save your breath, 
for every word of it is true. 
The voyage was not one of 
which I am particularly proud, 
though looking back on it I 
cannot see how my conduct 
of it could have been any 
different. Before it was half- 
finished my mind became dis- 
turbed by the idea that various 
navigational perils which I 
encountered were directed at 
me as a judgment for the shady 
business practice in which I 
was indulging. Once the 
emotion of anxiety seized me 
it spread, and one form of 
anxiety gave way to another. 
I think I may say that no 
emotion unduly interfered with 
sane thinking and sound 
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a spot of tea. The yarn, in 
which the encounter with the 
waterspout was an incident, 
seemed to be but half-finished 
when a waitress, hovering rest- 
lessly in the vicinity, suggested 
that she wanted to lay the 
table for another meal. We 
could stuff no more tea and 
buns into ourselves, so, the 
licensing hours now permitting, 
we adjourned for something 
stronger. I got the whole 
yarn out of my friend before 
we parted—though it cost me 
the price of his dinner. 


decisions, and, after all, I was 
a shipmaster looking after his 
owner’s interests. A lot is 
heard about the poor captain 
who is beset by land-sharks ; 
in this case I was the shark 
among the pigeons—a mixed 
metaphor of sea and land 
which conveys my meaning 
better than any other I can 
think of. 

The owners I was serving 
at the time were very decent 
people, but they had in their 
office some of the — well, 
keenest business men who ever 
hung on to a strap in the 
tube. The toughest of them 
were in the chartering depart- 
ment, and, though I liked to 
meet them socially, I often 
wished they would refrain from 
synchronising their sharp prac- 
tices with almost every one 
of my voyages. On this par- 
ticular occasion my steamer, 
the Resignation, was time- 
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chartered for six months to 
an American firm, and I was 
ordered from New York, where 
I had discharged a full cargo 
of sugar from Java, to Baltimore 
to load for the River Plate. 
I proceeded in ballast, and on 
my way down the coast studied 
the copy of the charter party 
I had received. At once I 
saw that the chartering depart- 
ment had been up to its old 
tricks. My ship could not 
fulfil the terms of the charter 
party; she could not carry 
what they had guaranteed by 
something like two hundred and 
fifty tons, nor reach the required 
speed by a knot and a half. 
Possibly the charterers had 
looked her up in_ Lloyd’s 
Register, but failed to gauge 
her cargo capacity by her gross 
tonnage, and her speed by her 
indicated horse-power. They 
also had erred—by taking too 
much for granted. 

As usual the first month’s 
hire would be paid as soon 
as I reported the ship ready 
for cargo at Baltimore. There 
would be no trouble about 
that, but I could see some 
coming along before the loading 
was completed. I arrived along- 
side the berth early one morning, 
and as soon as the vessel was 
tied up and the gangway in 
position the head of the 
charterers’ stevedoring staff 
came on board. He wanted 
to start work at once. 

“ A bit unusual before I’ve 
even entered the ship, isn’t 
it?’’ I said. ‘“ Am I to take 
it that your firm has accepted 
her ? ” 
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‘“‘They’ve accepted her all 
right, captain, and _ they’re 
darned glad to have her,’ he 
answered. “ The cargo is fairly 
piling up in the Plate ports, 
and the sooner you get down 
there the better.”’ 

“Have you much cargo for 
me here?” I asked carelessly, 

‘‘ Not a great deal; we got 
a large shipment away last 
week. You'll be little more 
than half full leaving; we'll 
soon get you away.” 

My sinful path was being 
made easy. Just after the 
chartering firm’s office opened 
I entered it and was promptly 
shown up to the manager’s 
room. He greeted me cordially. 

‘“‘ Sit down and have a cigar, 
captain,” he said. ‘ You have 
been recommended to us as 
a smart and experienced ship- 
master; I hope you _ will 
look after our interests as 
well as you do those of your 
owners.” 

“T'll do my best,’’ I replied 
modestly. 

We discussed the coming 
voyage, and he asked if I 
had any suggestions. 

“T have one, a rather im- 
portant one,’’ I said. ‘ The 
price of coal here is less than 
half what it is in the Plate. 
I have a large cross-bunker 
which is more often used for 
cargo, but apparently won't 
be required on the passage 
down. I suggest you fill all 
available bunker space here. 
I’ll have the cross-bunker empty 
and ready for cargo when we 
get to Buenos Aires, and still 
have enough coal in the other 
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bunkers to bring her back to 
Baltimore.” 

“An excellent idea,” the 
manager cried. 

“Of course the supplying 
of the coal is up to you, but 
I thought I would mention 
it,’’ I said indifferently. 

“Thank you, captain, thank 
you.” 

Seemingly delighted the man- 
ager rang @ bell and sum- 
moned the clerk who dealt 
with the coaling. The clerk 
received instructions to put 
all the bunker coal that she 
could carry on board the 
Resignation. 

“ Anything else, captain ? ”’ 
the manager asked as he beamed 
at me. 

“ Well, yes,’’ Ireplied. ‘ The 
ship has been away from home 
quite a long time, and now, 
instead of going to the U.K., 
she has been taken up on 
this charter. Most of the hands, 
including the officers and en- 
gineers, want to send money 
to their families. I’m nearly 
cleaned out of provisions too. 
I'd like an advance against 
the second month’s hire.”’ 

“Certainly, captain; how 
much ? ”” 

I named a sum that was 
equal to half a month’s hire, 
but the manager never blinked 
an eyelid. 

“T’ll give you a note to the 
cashier and he’ll hand you a 
cheque. Anything else ? ” 

“T don’t suppose you want 
me to attend the office daily,” 
I said. “I have a brother in 
Washington whom I haven’t 
seen for years and I’d like 
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to look him up. I have a 
very capable chief officer.” 

“That’s all right, captain ; 
so long as you are here in time 
to sign the bills of lading 
before she sails we don’t mind.” 

He shook my hand heartily 
when I rose to go. He was 
an extremely nice man, with 
a frank, open face, and I 
hated to think I might be 
doing him down. On the other 
hand, if he couldn’t safeguard 
his firm’s interests he had no 
right to be there. I feared he 
wouldn’t be quite so cordial 
when next we met. 

I got the cheque from the 
cashier, went to the firm’s 
bank and cashed it, then to 
another bank where I deposited 
the money in my own name. 
Having finished my business 
at the consulate and custom- 
house, I returned to the ship. 
All the winches were rattling 
and the cargo was coming on 
board fast. I sent for the 
chief officer and told him to 
take all the coal he could get 
into bunkers, side bunkers, and 
cross-bunker. 

‘* T’'m going off to Washington 
this afternoon to see my 
brother,’’ I told him. ‘ Here 
is my address. Write and let 
me know the sailing date as 
soon as you can figure it out. 
If anybody else asks for my 
address tell them you don’t 
know it.” 

I gave him an address in 
Washington, but it was not 
that of my brother, because 
I have never had one. Four 
days later I had a letter from 
the chief officer giving me the 
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sailing date and informing me 
that several people had been 
inquiring for me. The morning 
before sailing day I got back 
to Baltimore, and the chief 
officer met me at the gang- 
way. 

‘““[’m very glad to see you, 
sir,” he said. ‘ These people 
aren’t so nice to work with 
as I thought they would be. 
They wanted you badly the 
very evening you went off.” 

I went to the office, but the 
manager was engaged and would 
remain engaged all day. I 
transacted my business with 
an under- manager who was 
by no means affable; he was 
neither handing out cigars nor 
compliments. Of course it 
wasn’t up to me to ask for 
an explanation of their change 
of attitude, and, as none was 
forthcoming, I stood very much 
on my dignity. It was the 


head of the stevedoring depart- 


The Resignation left Baltimore 
on a day in late September. I 
am neither superstitious nor 
sensitive, and I was hard-bitten 
because of dealing with un- 
scrupulous men in many of 
the world’s ports; but, as I 
have hinted, throughout most 
of that passage I could not 
shake off the feeling that 
Nemesis would overtake me 
because of the crooked work 
I was doing to cover up those 
sharpers in the London office. 
It very nearly did the second 
day out from port, when I 
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ment on the wharf—a gentleman 
endowed with a penetrating 
acumen in the matter of vessels 
and their cargoes—who gave 
the show away almost at the 
last moment. He had been the 
first to welcome me when the 
Resignation arrived at Balti- 
more; he was now having a 
farewell drink in my cabin 
half an hour before sailing, 
He had always been friendly. 

“Cap., you’d better get an 
expanding machine inside this 
hooker and stretch her out a 
bit—though God knows she 
don’t look as if she was made 
of rubber,’ he said. ‘ Here, 
what speed can she do loaded ? ” 

I exaggerated by a knot and 
a half. 

“Oh, yeah!” he drawled. 
“T wasn’t asking what you 
think she can do when you're 
propping up a saloon bar ashore; 
I was asking what she can do 
at sea!’ 





ran into the fiercest gale of 
wind I ever encountered at 
sea. No wonder it impressed 
me as such, for it has passed 
down into history. Later on 
I read newspaper accounts of 
the damage that hurricane did. 
It was the worst known for 
over forty years. Sweeping 
in from the Atlantic it devas- 
tated a large area of the East 
Coast of the United States 
and reached as far as Canada. 
It ruined whole sections of 


cities and drowned scores of 
people in the tidal waves it 
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raised. It demolished buildings 
and cut off towns and villages, 
causing panic and chaos; it 
tore up roads and marooned 
thousands; it destroyed rail- 
ways and swept bridges away. 
It caused damage running into 
millions of pounds—and it 
caught my ship on a dead lee- 
shore and nearly wrecked her. 
If it had done so I doubt 
very much if my charterers 
would have been sorry. 

The Resignation was a little 
to the southward of Cape 
Hatteras when, with little warn- 
ing except a sudden, steep fall 
of the barometer, that hurricane 
struck her at six o’clock in 
the evening. There wasn’t a 
great deal of water under her; 
for, as darkness was coming 
down, the long line of breakers 
marking the edge of the Outer 
Shoals had been visible from 
the top of the chart-room on 
the bridge. The breakers were 
dead to leeward, and, as the 
wind freshened, I hauled out 
a couple of points to make 
sure of clearing them. By 
seven o’clock the fury of the 
hurricane was such that it 
was impossible to see, or hear, 
or feel; impossible to dis- 
tinguish sea from sky ; difficult 
to tell if the ship was still 
afloat. I had brought her 
head on to wind and waves, 
and was now driving hard for 
the open sea. 

The Resignation had a high 
forecastle- head and I had 
never been able to heave her 
to in a gale, bows on to the 
wind. My usual practice was 
to heave-to with the wind 


and sea on the quarter, with 
the engines turning slowly to 
give her steerage-way, and oil 
being poured down a pipe 
aft. In that way, with plenty 
of sea-room, I believed I could 
ride out almost anything—but 
this was different. The dreaded 
shoals were astern, and I had 
not only the wind to think 
about. In that vicinity the 
Gulf Stream breaks up into 
smaller streams with contrary 
currents that run hither and 
thither. Sea-room I must get 
if I shook her to pieces in the 
getting of it. Driving into it 
made the use of oil impossible ; 
the seas that crashed at her 
could not be eased in that 
way. Not yet of a tremendous 
height—for the very force of 
the hurricane seemed to forbid 
them to tower—but vicious, 
they strove to deliver a knock- 
out blow. Coming in from 
ocean depths their bases dragged 
in the shoaling water and their 
crests came on at redoubled 
speed. Their impact on the 
bows was terrific, like the con- 
tinual beating of gigantic sledge- 
hammers trying to overcome 
the resistance imparted to the 
hull by the straining engines. 

I did not know whether my 
ship was going forward, stand- 
ing still, or going backward ; 
I only knew that she was 
steering and keeping head on 
to the gale. Being little more 
than half loaded she was in the 
best trim for pulling through, 
though I shuddered to think 
of what might happen if, owing 
even to a temporary failure 
of the engines, she fell off 
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and brought the wind abeam. 
The chief engineer was having 
his own troubles. The vessel 
threw herself about so much 
that it was only with the utmost 
difficulty the firemen could feed 
the furnaces, and by midnight 
he had all his men in the 
stokehold. All the deck-hands 
were on the bridge for a different 
reason; they were scared to 
go below; hardly a man on 
board expected to see daylight 
again. The steamer vibrated, 
shuddered, and panted, till one 
had the impression she might 
break to pieces. Other perils 
came to my mind—collision, 
that line of breakers to leeward 
—but long before the night 
was over I had almost ceased 
to care. On deck we were 
buffeted by the wind as by 
the punches of a prize-fighter 
—and what pugilist could stand 
up in the ring to a night of 
punching? In engine - room 
and stokehold every man was 
bruised, battered, and burnt. 
In the abysmal darkness all 
we could see for’ard was a small, 
diffused patch of illumination 
showing from the masthead 
light, and silvery streaks of 
spray that dashed at it hori- 
zontally, fifty feet above the 
deck. That spray-distorted halo 
and the face of the helmsman 
peering into the lighted binnacle 
were the only visible objects. 
Even the funnel, only thirty feet 
abaft the bridge, was blotted 
out from view. Flying spray 
dominated the ship, enveloped 
her fore and aft, and reached 
nearly up to her trucks. Though 
almost invisible to us it covered 
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the face of the water as with 
driving snow. The bridge and 
the men on it seemed to be 
immersed in a veritable river 
of spray which, driven before 
the howling hurricane, travelled 
at a speed of seventy miles an 
hour, blinding us, stinging our 
faces, drawing blood. Man after 
man lay flat on the bridge-deck, 
holding on to stanchions and 
rails; only the officer of the 
watch, the man at the wheel— 
who was partially sheltered by 
a wooden erection fitted with 
storm- proof windows — and 
myself remained on our feet. 
Whether we stood or lay the 
wind continued to punch ; but, 
twisting and contorting as she 
plunged, the Resignation sur- 
vived the tumultous battering, 
and strove, with desperation, 
for sea-room. 

There was a clock in the 
chart-room, but nobody went 
to look at it; no bells were 
struck to mark the passing of 
the hours of agony; when the 
helmsman had enough he man- 
aged to attract the chief officer’s 
attention. The man who was 
next on turn for steering was 
touched by the officer’s boot 
and gladly took over the wheel ; 
doing something was better than 
passively waiting for men knew 
not what. Speech was impos- 
sible ; the roaring of the hurri- 
cane deafened the ears and cut 
off half-formed words at the 
lips. Our mouths were bitter 
with the taste of salt spray. 
Suddenly, half-stunned though 
I was, I realised there was 
something worse in mine. My 
teeth gritted together when I 
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closed them. I worked my way 
across the bridge, put my arm 
round the chief officer’s neck, 
and hauled him down below the 
level of the rail. 

“Do you feel anything funny 
about your mouth ? ”’ I roared 
into his ear. 

“Yes, sir; grit... 
he yelled back. 

Sand! I had been dreading 
the confirmation of my own 
idea! Sand! from where? 
If there had been any sand on 
the steamer’s foredeck it had 
been washed off long ago. This 
could only have come from the 
bed of the sea. It had been 
churned up by the running 
waves, brought to the surface, 
and thrown at us mixed with 


sand !”’ 


the spray. 
“There can’t be much water 
under her bottom, sir!” the 


chief officer shouted. 

He volunteered to try and 
get a cast of the hand-lead. In 
theory that might have been 
simple, for the vessel could 
not have much headway on 
her; in practice it turned out 
to be almost impossible ; for 
when the chief officer let go 
his grip of the rail the wind 
hurled him half-way across the 
bridge. I could not take the 
risk of having a valuable officer 
blown overboard. 

“ Let it rip!” I roared at him. 
“We can do no more than we’re 
doing, anyway.” 

Now I longed with a 
passionate intensity for day- 
light, as I had longed the night 
through for that extra knot 
and a half the chartering depart- 
ment credited the ship with. 


The additional speed would 
have ensured the success of 
our frantic struggle seaward. 
Daylight might reveal some- 
thing. It seemed to be a dry 
gale for once. Looking upward, 
I had seen stars through a rift 
in the cloud of spray overhead. 
All sense of time had left me. 
I seemed to have stood on that 
heaving, spray-swept bridge for 
an eternity when I suddenly 
discovered that sight had been 
restored to me. I could see the 
sodden helmsman gripping hard 
on the spokes of the small 
wheel, and the chief officer out 
in the starboard wing of the 
bridge. Then as if by a miracle 
wrought by the unseen sun 
still below the horizon, the wind 
moderated. By six o’clock it 
was down to force 8—a fresh 
gale. The spindrift cleared from 
the crests of the waves, leaving 
them heavily flecked with foam. 
About five miles away, fine on 
the port quarter, surf was break- 
ing heavily, and open just to 
the southward of it was a 
lighthouse. That surf did not 
mark the shoals from which we 
had been fleeing all night; in 
twelve hours of hard steaming, 
though we had drifted some 
distance along the coast, we 
had hardly made a mile of 
offing. 

By seven o’clock such a sea 
as I had never dreamed of was 
running. To watch the steamer 
—now making steady progress 
seaward—climb to the crest of 
a roller made one dizzy; but 
it was the sweeping downward 
into the windless hollow between 
the rollers, the dropping like 
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the swift descent of a lift from 
a five-storey floor, that turned 
one almost inside out. I had 
not been sea-sick since my 
first few days at sea as a small 
boy, but I found myself retching 
violently. Every man on board 
was sick, but I fancy I was the 
worst. A judgment, surely, 
when a man who has sailed the 
seas for thirty-five years and 
has been round the Horn a 
dozen times, vomits like a 


first voyager or a pampered, 
over-fed tourist. 

I did not, of course, know 
then that the judgment had 
also visited the city of Balti- 
more, the home of the victims 
of my duplicity, and flooded the 
cellars of their office. Later I 
learned that its falling chimney- 
pots had killed two men in the 
street. Perhaps there was a 
judgment on them too. There 
were many toughs in Baltimore. 


Ill. 


By two o’clock in the after- 
noon conditions were far better ; 
the sea was going down, the 
sun was blinking through the 
clouds. We had a chance to 
discover what damage the hurri- 
cane had done, and found there 
was surprisingly little, though 
the vessel was shaggy and 
sodden and looked much worse 
than she really was. The funnel 
had been newly painted in 
Baltimore, and we left there 
with it shining and free of rust ; 
now it was a great palimpsest, 
its glossy red-and-black surface 
showing but dimly through a 
crust of whitish, dried salt 
spray. There was a lot of cargo 
stowed on the after-deck, not 
because the holds were any- 
thing like full, but because the 
Government of the United 
States had decreed, in its 
wisdom, that it was too danger- 
ous to be stowed beneath the 
hatches. To our astonishment 
it was intact. That astute 
head of the stevedoring depart- 
ment in Baltimore certainly 


knew his job; for so skilfully 
had he lashed and tommed 
that deck cargo that not one 
case had shifted. Later on 
I was to regret that the whole 
lot had not gone over the 
side. 

In fine weather we steamed 
to the southward. Hot sun- 
shine by day, and moon and 
stars shining gloriously from a 
cloudless sky by night, restored 
my confidence in my course of 
action. Once more I was the 
shipmaster putting his owners’ 
interest before the promptings 
of his conscience. Heavy rain 
squalls in the doldrums came 
as welcome interludes in the 
monotony of uneventful days, 
and washed most of the white 
coating from funnel and masts. 
Then came an alarming phe- 
nomenon to confuse my mind 
and again sow seeds of doubt 
where a welcome sense of cer- 
tainty had settled. 

While making down to round 
Cape St Roque I had kept well 
clear of the coast, avoiding 
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that part of the Brazil current 
which sets strongly to the 
north-west past the mouths 
ofthe Amazon. Having reached 
the latitude of the Cape I 
was now closing the land, 
though still some distance off 
it, so as to pick up the other 
part of the current which sets 
down the Brazilian coast. Since 
daybreak the sky had been 
overcast and the weather 
showery. I had got no sights 
for longitude after breakfast, 
and the sun was still obscured 
at noon. I wasn’t worrying, 
because I had sighted Fernando 
Noronha the previous day and 
knew I was on a perfectly 
safe course. I had smoked 
my usual pipe after the mid- 
day meal and gone on the 
bridge for a look round before 
settling down to my afternoon 
nap. I could not see far; for 
the horizon was hidden by 
rain which slanted before a 
light easterly breeze. There 
was @ chill in the air, making 
it much cooler than the surface 
of the sea. The second officer 
was on the starboard side, 
staring to the westward through 
his binoculars. He turned round 
and saw me. 

“Surely there can’t be 
breakers out there, sir?” he 
said. 

“Breakers! There are no 
breakers nearer than Cape 
Branco, and that’s a hundred 
miles away,” I answered. 

“There’s something there, 
sir,” he persisted. 

“Perhaps a shoal of large 
fish,’ I suggested. 

I took my own binoculars 
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from their case. Four points 
on the starboard bow, and 
about two miles away, a large 
patch of the sea’s surface was 
in rapid ebullition. At first 
I could see nothing that would 
account for it, then I noticed 
the under-surface of the dark 
overhanging clouds directly 
above it assuming the form 
of a black pendant reaching 
down to sea-level. Immediately 
the sea, which by that time 
had been thrown into violent 
commotion, ascended to meet 
it. A huge waterspout had 
fully formed itself before my 
eyes—a tall, immensely thick 
pillar stretching from sea to 
sky. 

Of course, like some of those 
shipmasters at Lloyd’s and 
most people who have sailed 
tropical seas, I had seen water- 
spouts. I have even seen one 
in the Gulf Stream with a 
cold north-westerly wind blow- 
ing; but I had never seen 
anything like this one for size. 
Neither had I seen one so 
close. I laid the powerful 
telescope on to it and could 
see that the spray which was 
being sucked up from the sea 
was whirling rapidly, and 
spirally, round an invisible axis. 
The phenomenon fascinated me 
till a dull roaring came to 
my ears, and, in a flash, I 
realised that the great column 
was moving with swift sudden- 
ness against the wind and 
bearing right down on us. 
Fascination gave place to fear. 
I had no idea what damage 
such a huge column of water 
could do to the steamer if it 
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broke over her, but it certainly 
seemed immense enough to 
swamp her. It now presented 
a terrifying spectacle. The sea 
for, so it seemed to me, acres 
around it resembled breakers 
on a reef over which very 
heavy waves were running. It 
creamed, and boiled, and leapt 
madly to join the swiftly 
rotating outer cover of spray, 
from inside which, into the 
large basin that had _ been 
hollowed out in the centre 
of the disturbed area, a veritable 
cataract of rain was  pre- 
cipitated. The core of the 
waterspout was an unbroken 
stream of water descending from 
the clouds; through the tele- 
scope I could see that the spray 
whirling round this almost solid 
core was rapidly ascending as 
it whirled. 

Awestruck and unable to 
decide on any action I watched 
the waterspout bearing down. 
Scoffing friends with whom I 
discussed the matter later sug- 
gested that I must have been 
suffering from temporary in- 
fantile paralysis. Me! They 
argued that if my steamer 
was right on the waterspout’s 
line of progression I had only 
to alter course to avoid it— 
as if it were a converging 
vessel that was not changing 
its bearing. The truth is they 
could not realise its immensity ; 
they could no more have avoided 
that waterspout than they could 
have avoided a white squall 
that had gathered to windward 
and was rushing down on them. 
Although my mind was in 
a state of acute anxiety my 


brain was working for my 
vessel’s salvation, though to 
little purpose. I remembered 
reading, when a boy, a tale 
of an old East Indiaman which 
fired a gun at an approaching 
waterspout, causing it to break 
before it reached her; but I 
had no gun, and could think 
of nothing else. 

I called all hands on deck, 
leaving only the necessary men 
in engine-room and stokehold, 
and thought of swinging out 
the boats, though I realised 
they would probably be the 
first things to be smashed. 
I rang stand-by on the engine- 
room telegraph and was about 
to stop the engines when an 
extraordinary thing happened. 
That immense liquid pillar, with 
the acres of seething cauldron 
at its base, wheeled and passed 
along my starboard beam on 
a parallel but opposite course. 
When dead abeam it was less 
than half a mile away and its 
roaring filled the air. All my 
officers were now on the bridge, 
and, speechless, we watched 
the terrifying, gigantic dis- 
turbance as it swept past. I 
tried to analyse its roar. It 
seemed to be caused by 4 
combination of the impact on 
the sea of the waterfall dropping 
from the clouds through the 
cylinder of spray, the rush 
of the whirlwind that was 
sucking up the spray, and 
the churning up of the sea. 
The chief officer fancied that 
the core had also a rotary 
movement, but in the opposite 
direction ; the rest of us thought 
that it only appeared to have, 
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and that the chief was ex- 
periencing an optical illusion. 
When a mile away on the 
quarter, as if satisfied that 
it had really avoided us, the 
waterspout wheeled again, re- 
sumed its original line of pro- 
gression, and passed under our 
stern. Its roaring grew fainter 
and died away until, when 
about two miles off, it dis- 
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appeared, still intact, into a 
bank of rain. To those who 
watched, it seemed to be en- 
dowed with human instincts ; 
and could I have brought myself 
to imagine that there was some 
sort of superhuman being in 
charge of it I would have been 
moved to the noblest flights 
of lyrical expression in praise 
of his seamanship. 


IV. 


After that we had a fine 
weather passage, and no other 
alarming incident happened to 
shake my self-confidence. With 
the south-east trade wind abeam 
we rolled down the coast of 
Brazil toward Maldonado in 
Uruguay, where we turned into 
the estuary of the Plate. Be- 
tween Maldonado and Pt. Noire 
the barometer dropped half 
an inch, and my heart dropped 
into my boots. Again my 
mind felt a secret sense of 
coming evil. I was certain 
we were going to be trapped 
in the bight by a pampero, 
but after a few hard squalls the 
weather cleared and the glass 
returned to normal. Never- 
theless I was delighted to see 
the smooth isolated cone of 
Cerro, 500 feet high, with its 
old fort and new lighthouse, 
and to know I would soon 
be in Montevideo. 

We docked, and the agent 
for the charterers came on 
board to see about his cargo. 
I found him civil and polite, 
but far from communicative ; 
but a shipmaster with business 


instincts takes particular notice 
of straws in the wind, and I 
did manage to get out of him 
that he had no information 
about my calling for cargo on 
the way back. A casual prowl 
round the sheds showed me 
a lot of stuff ready for shipment 
to Baltimore and allowed me 
to put two and two together. 
We discharged about four 
hundred tons from the forward 
hatches and were well down 
by the stern when, with an 
Uruguayan pilot on board, we 
left Montevideo for Buenos 
Aires. It was in the latter 
port I expected the next battle 
of wits to take place, and, 
having thought out every move, 
I was prepared for it. The sun 
was drawing down to the horizon 
ahead, and as we coasted along 
the steep and lofty northern 
shore the estuary, in which is 
carried the silt of the Parana 
and Uruguay Rivers, was more 
like pea-soup than any stretch 
of water I have seen. We were 
due in Buenos Aires early next 
day; surely nothing very 
serious could happen to the 
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ship now. My mind must 
have been in a curious state 
when it required a thought 
like that to comfort me. There 
was a good deal of traffic 
about and I remained on the 
bridge with the pilot till mid- 
night, when I decided to have 
some sleep. It was the chief 
officer who called me, so Il 
knew it must be after four 
o’clock when he switched on 
my light. 

“You'd better come on the 
bridge, sir,’’ he said. ‘‘ There’s 
a black squall making up ahead 
and the pilot’s getting uneasy. 
He’s talking about anchoring.” 

That was the last thing I 
wanted, for I was all keyed 
up for Buenos Aires. I went 
on the bridge. Half the sky, 
that from the zenith aft, was 
spangled with stars; the other 
half was covered by a dark 
grey cloud mantle with half-way 
up it a bank as black as ink, 
with jagged streaks of lightning 
flickering through it. I could 
hear the distant rumbling of 
thunder; obviously we were 
running into one of the intense 
electrical disturbances occasion- 
ally met with in the estuary at 
that time of the year. 

“Tt is better we anchor, 
captain,’’ the pilot said. ‘ There 
is anchorage anywhere round 
here : five fathoms, ten fathoms, 
mud bottom.” 

‘“‘ Let’s hang on for a bit,’ I 
suggested. 

The grey cloud-mantle now 
covered the whole sky, and a 
fine rain descended from it. 
The inky-black bank with its 
flickering lightning climbed 
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slowly towards the zenith, 
Heavier rain fell, then the sky 
was rent by a blinding flash, 
A terrific peal of thunder 
followed ; the black cloud above 
seemed to open, and out of it 
there came an almost solid 
sheet of water. The darkness 
was just as abysmal as that 
of the hurricane on the North 
Atlantic seaboard, and the 
haloes thrown by the forward 
masthead light and the side- 
lights—distorted now by rain 
instead of spray — instantly 
threw my mind back to that 
night of torture. Again we 
were blindfold ; though, thank 
God, we had not to endure the 
buffeting of that awful wind. 
Another vivid flash, another 
peal of thunder— but much 
nearer. 

“‘ Stand by engines,”’ the pilot 
cried. 

‘Stand by below,”’ the chief 
officer responded, and moved 
the telegraph handle. Immedi- 
ately the signal was answered 
from below and the pointer 
moved over the face of the 
illuminated dial. 

‘‘ Stand by anchor,”’ the pilot 
said. 

“Stand by the anchor,’ the 
chief officer answered. 

He went off the bridge and 
made for the forecastle - head. 
There came another flash and 
a peal. The rain now resembled 
a slanting cataract, slanted by 
the ship’s forward motion, for 
there was little wind. I had 
not put on an oilskin coat when 
I came out of my cabin—I 
doubt if it would have been of 
much use—and already I was 
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soaked to the skin and chilled. 
I was gasping and choking as 
if half drowned. 

“Stop engine!’’ the now 
thoroughly alarmed pilot 
shouted. 

‘No, you don’t,” I spluttered. 
‘“ Keep her going full speed.” 

I thought the pilot would 
burst himself with astonishment 
and indignation. He stood 
within two feet of me, waving 
his arms wildly. 

“ Stop engine; stop engine!” 
he yelled frantically. 

I didn’t answer; instead I 
stood with my hands firmly 
grasping the telegraph handle 
so that he couldn’t move it. 
He became calmer. 

“You loco da poco; no?” 
he cried. ‘“*Mad! No see and 
go full speed! I resign; I go 
below; bueno, no? I am no 
more piloto !”’ 

“All right,’ I answered 
coolly, ‘‘when you go down 
tell the third officer I want 
him. He will do as well.” 

For a moment the pilot was 
rendered speechless. The next 
flash of lightning showed his 
face working convulsively and 
his eyes bulging. He waited 
till the accompanying peal of 
thunder died down, then moved 
away. When, as I judged, 
somewhere near the head of the 
ladder, he shouted— 

“Damn mad Englishman ! ”’ 

Had he been nearer I would 
have fetched him a swipe on 
the jaw, for I’m a Scot. I 
was not mad, either, whatever 
I may have been. That 
electrical disturbance was al- 
most stationary, and to remain 


stopped in the centre of it 
was to court disaster. The 
quicker I got through it the 
better; the less time I spent 
as a target for lightning, the 
less chance there was of the 
ship being hit. Full speed 
was the only thing, full speed 
and pray there was nothing 
in the way. I rang the emer- 
gency signal on the telegraph 
for more steam, and the bridge- 
rails vibrated as the engines 
worked full out. I blew a 
long blast on the steam whistle, 
hoping it would summon an- 
other officer to the bridge as 
well as act as a warning to 
other vessels. I did not believe 
the pilot had called the third, 
and the other hands of the 
watch were with the chief 
officer on the forecastle-head. 
With the lashing of the rain 
they would not have heard 
my voice even through a mega- 
phone. 

Everything, including the air 
and the rain, seemed to be 
charged with electricity ; the 
ship herself fairly bristled with 
it. A blinding flash and a 
truly deafening peal came simul- 
taneously, and I thought she 
had been struck. She trembled, 
and I tingled all over with a 
curious pricking sensation. I 
was half stunned as if I had 
been hit by a club. Frightened, 
nervous, and lonely, I stood 
trying to pierce with eyes, 
or ears, the almost impenetrable 
veil of liquidity ahead. After 
a minute or two I moved 
towards the lighted binnacle. 
The helmsman was steering 
west-by-north, which was a 
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mid-channel course, but I 
wondered if the compass had 
been affected. I hauled out 
two points to the north, away 
from the mudbanks that stretch 
out from the Argentine shore. 
I was reaching for the whistle 
lanyard to blow another long 
blast when the loudest peal of 
the storm staggered me. I 
had instinctively closed my 
eyes; when I opened them 
my frayed nerves received a 
different kind of shock. There 
was another man on the bridge. 
It took me a couple of seconds 
to realise that it was the 
third officer, and by that time 
the bridge was in darkness 
again. In a little over a 
minute there was another simul- 
taneous combination of flash 
and peal; the same tingling 
sensation and the jarring feeling 
of being hit by a club. The 
flash revealed the third officer 
with set drawn face, one hand 
gripping the telegraph handle 
like a vice, the other the rail 
of the bridge. 

I told him to go and find 
a@ man to heave the hand- 
lead; not that soundings— 
even if he got them—taken 
under such conditions would 
be any guide, but because 
if there were an accident I 
could say truthfully at the 
subsequent court of inquiry 
that there had been a hand 
at the lead. The third officer 
had just groped his way off 
the bridge when, from almost 
under the port bow, there came 
the loud clanging of a bell— 
the bell of a vessel at anchor. 

‘“‘ Hard-a-port !”’ I roared. 
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I blew a short blast on the 
whistle as the ship’s head swung 
to starboard, and hardly had 
the echoes died away when 
the bell rang again, dead abeam, 
and, as I thought, only a few 
yards away. I ordered the 
helm to be steadied, then put 
hard over the other way to 
throw our stern clear of the 
invisible anchored vessel, and 
when the bell rang again it 
was right in our wake. A 
close enough shave in all con- 
science, but it had the curious 
effect of steadying my nerves. 
The third officer was only a 
boy, but his presence also did 
me good. I will say this for 
myself, that a more nerve- 
racking experience than rushing, 
blindfold, up an ever-narrowing 
estuary, with a spring flood-tide 
urging one’s vessel faster over 
the ground, could hardly be 
imagined. I became filled with 
a highly-strung sense of ex- 
ultation that I was getting 
clear of that dreaded lightning. 
And I was getting clear. A 
few seconds separated the next 
flash from the peal, and the 
peal came from astern. On 
we drove full speed. The rain 
was perceptibly thinner; I 
could see the forecastle - head 
with the chief officer and his 
dripping men crouching round 
the windlass; again I had 
forgotten that daylight was 
so near. Standing in the port 
wing of the bridge, trying to 
pick up the loom of a lightship 
which I thought was in the 
vicinity, I looked down and 
saw a dirty cream - coloured 
stream from the bow wave 
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separating the ship from an 
expanse of pea-soup that ex- 
tended for nearly a mile before 
it was obscured. 

After that the rain cleared 
quickly. The sky became cloud- 
less and blue as if it had been 
scrubbed and washed. Out 
on the port beam there stretched 
long flats with the low-lying 
Argentine coast showing dimly 
beyond them. On the port 
bow there loomed faintly, as 
if projected upward by a mirage, 
some of the taller buildings 
of Buenos Aires. Coming up 
astern, and overhauling me 
rapidly, was one of the Monte- 
video- Buenos Aires mail 
steamers. I was thinking I 
could follow him in and do 
without a pilot, when my own 
Uruguayan came up the bridge 
ladder, looking somewhat crest- 
fallen. He smiled in an in- 
gratiating manner; evidently 
he was a gentleman who did 
not bear malice. 

“ Ah, captain! that was a 
very mad thing to do; there 
might have been many other 
ships in the channel,’ he whined. 


It was a meek and humble 
shipmaster who crawled ashore 
a few hours later, but before 
doing that I had noticed an- 
other straw in the wind: a 
large Norwegian tramp lay 
alongside the charterers’ loading 
berth. My owners had an 
agent in Buenos Aires and I 
immediately went to his office 
in search of letters. He handed 
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* But the English—we think 
in Montevideo they are all 
mad.”’ 

‘Are they,’’ Isnapped. “Can 
you read English ? ” 

** Oh, captain ! ” 

“All right; go along to 
the after-deck and read the 
marking on one of the five 
hundred cases stowed around 
No. 4 hatch.” 

“You will look after the 
ship for a moment; no?” 

‘““T’ve been looking after her 
for the last hour and a half.’ 

He went down the ladder 
and passed along the lower 
bridge. I saw him peering 
at one of the cases. He was 
back within two minutes. 

“Captain, what is _ this 
‘Deodorised Benzine — Very 
Dangerous,’ that is printed on 
those cases ? ’’ he asked. 

“The most inflammable and 
explosive cargo any ship can 
carry, you damned fool!” I 
hissed. ‘“‘ And there’s enough 
of it to blow the ship to 
hell ! ” 

‘¢ Oh, carramba ! oh, capitan ! 
oh, my God!” 


me a cable that had just come 


in from London. I opened 
it; indirectly it conveyed the 
information that war had been 
declared by the charterers, and 
it screwed my courage up to 
fighting point. It read: “Hold 
the cargo.” I placed it on 
the agent’s desk, and a puzzled 
frown came over his face as 
he read it. 
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“You can’t do that,’ he 
cried. ‘“ The consignees in 
B.A. hold your bills of lading ; 
you daren’t touch their cargo.” 

‘‘T know that well enough,” 
I said drily, “ but that’s all 
the advice the city of London 
can give to a simple shipmaster.”’ 

‘¢ What’s the trouble ? ” 

I explained what had already 
happened, and added that evi- 
dently the charterers intended 
to repudiate the second month’s 
hire. He said rather lamely 
that he supposed that must 
be so, and that it was very 
awkward. 

‘‘ How are freights here just 
now ?”’ I asked. 

“The freights for maize to 
the U.K. are pretty high, 
captain.” 

‘“ All right; give me a cable 
form.” 

I wrote out a cable and 
handed it to him to forward 
to my owners. 

‘¢¢Tmpossible hold cargo ; am 
well covered; suggest accept 
maize charter U.K.,’ ”’ he read. 
‘¢ But how can you be covered, 
captain ? ”’ 

“T’m covered all right, but 
keep that under your hat,” 
I answered. 

I did not feel inclined to tell 
him about the nice little sum 
I had stowed away in the bank 
in Baltimore, or about other 
things ; instead, I assumed my 
most innocent air and strolled 
round to the charterers’ office 
in the next block. With the 
manager I discussed the voyage 
and the cargo, and gradually 
worked round to the second 
month’s hire. I pointed out 
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that it was due, and that I 
would be glad to receive the 
money so that I could remit it 
to London by the next mail, 
The manager regretted to inform 
me that he had no money for 
that purpose; the Resignation 
did not come up to the stipula- 
tions of the charter party ; the 
charterers were finished with 
her and repudiated the second 
month’s hire. I knew that to 
protest was futile, but I pro- 
tested most emphatically. I 
said the first month of the time 
charter had already expired; 
they were having the use of the 
steamer for nothing and would 
continue to have the use of her 
till the cargo was out. The 
manager smiled pleasantly. 

‘“‘ Captain,” he said, “ it’s no 


‘use you and I getting heated 


over the matter. Leave it to 
the principals—your people in 
London, mine in Baltimore. 
Your owners have the option 
of going to law ; but, somehow, 
I don’t think they will.” 

And, somehow, I did not 
think they would either. I 
said I would send him a formal 
claim for the balance of the 
time charter money — five 
months’ hire—and would be 
glad if he would acknowledge 
it as that would clear my yard- 
arms. He promised to do so, 
and we parted on _ friendly 
terms. Ten days later the 
cargo was all out, and I went 
up to the charterers’ office to 
finish off my business with 
them. 


‘6 There’s another little 
matter, captain,’ the agent 
said. ‘‘ You have some coal 
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of ours; about two hundred 
and fifty tons, I understand.” 

“Nearer three hundred,” I 
corrected. 

“ Thank you, captain ; that’s 
very nice of you,” he said. 
“ We want it.” 

“ Right; you must supply 
the labour, of course.’’ 

“Qertainly ; that is under- 
stood. We'll send our man on 
board to make arrangements 
first thing in the morning. We 
won’t delay you.” 

We shook hands cordially, 
and I never saw the agent 
again. Next morning, just after 
seven, his head stevedore came 
on board, full of business and 
bustle. He had been mate of 
an American sailing ship and 
was looked on, along the Boca, 
as a real thruster. The second 
engineer showed him where the 
coal was stowed. For the 
passage down from Baltimore 
I had told the chief engineer 
to use the coal from the cross- 
bunker, and that was now 
empty. All the coal remaining 
in the ship, except for a little 
in the stokehold for immediate 
use, was stowed in the side- 
bunkers ; and though it is easy 
enough to pour coal down 
through small hatches—two feet 
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six inches square—in lower 
bridge, main-deck, and ’tween- 
deck, it is quite a different 
matter to get it up through those 
hatches again. The only other 
way to get the coal out of those 
side- bunkers was to trim it 
through small doors into the 
stokehold, carry it across the 
stokehold, trim it through 
another small door in the bulk- 
head into the cross-bunker, and 
then heave it up on deck. I 
was pacing the lower bridge 
keeping an eye on the head 
stevedore whenever he came 
up to breathe. Every time I 
saw him he looked more grimy 
and much more perplexed. At 
last his tour of inspection was 
over. He stood on the iron 
foredeck just below me and lit 
@ cigar. 

‘When are you making a 
start ? ’’ I asked him pleasantly. 

He chewed the end of his 
cigar for a few seconds, then 
removed it from his lips and 
spat down the adjacent cross- 
bunker hatch. 

“Hell! cap; you win!” he 
drawled. ‘It would cost a 
whale of a lot more dollars for 
labour to work that coal out 
than the darned stuff is worth. 
Good morning ! ”’ 













“You are keen on Irish 
antiquities,” said R at 
breakfast. ‘I have to go and 
see @ man on the Mullet today, 
and if you are game for a 
longish walk I’ll take you to 
look at Dunamoe. We can’t 
get any nearer to it in the car 
than a couple of miles, but 
it’s a nice walk along the cliffs.’’ 

““T’m game,” said I. “‘ What’s 
Dunamoe ? ”’ 

“‘Tt’s about the oldest relic 
we have in these parts. Nobody 
knows how old, or who built it, 
but it was there ages before the 
Milesians came to Ireland. And 
it is worth seeing.”’ 

So after breakfast we set out 
in the car, Grouse, the red 
setter, curled up snugly in the 
back seat. A stretch of rough 
road brought us to a little town, 
stone-built, neat, and looking 
fairly prosperous, with two 
hotels and some good shops. 
A couple of branch banks 
showed that business in the 
district must be at least 
moderately thriving. And yet 
this town is one of the most 
remote in the British Islands, 
forty miles from a railway 
station. It stands in the far 
west of Erris—Jlar-ros—‘ the 
western peninsula.’ Its first 
house was built in 1825, when 
the new road into Erris was 
made. Before that time there 
was but one means of access 
by land, a bridle-path leading 
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over the southern mountains, 
through wide expanses of moor 
and bog, steep, stony, and rough 
in the hills, in the low-lying 
country often carried over deep 
morasses on layers of hurdle- 
work and sods. Only men on 
foot or mountain ponies could 
use it, even in dry weather. 
In rainy weather the bogs were 
so deep and wet that there was 
danger of the hurdle-work cause- 
way sinking completely or over- 
turning if a laden pack-pony 
tried to cross it. So the common 
practice was to off-load the 
ponies, throw them to the 
ground, and convert them into 
@ primitive kind of sledge. 
With the loads heaped on their 
upper sides and securely tied, 
they were dragged with ropes 
across the bog by men stripped 
naked, to emerge half smothered 
in mud and water on the firmer 
ground beyond. There the loads 
were again fastened on their 
backs and the journey 
continued. 

Little more than a hundred 
years ago the interior of Erris 
was almost unknown except to 
its half-savage inhabitants. In 
the thirteenth century it formed 
part of the territory conquered 
by the great Norman house of 
de Burgh, who made themselves 
lords of the greater part of 
Connacht, and were later known 
as Burke. This north-western 
corner they parcelled out among 
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certain Welsh retainers who came 
with them, Merricks, Walshes, 
Barretts, and Lynots. These 
were the so-called ‘ Welshmen 
of Tirawley ’ about whose feuds 
and vengeance Sir Samuel Fer- 
guson wrote a terrible tale. 
But though nominal owners of 
Erris, the influence of these 
families never went beyond 
the rich farming country of 
Tirawley, thirty miles to the 
east, where their names are 
still common ones among the 
people. The heathery wilder- 
ness of Erris offered no attrac- 
tion to cattlemen, lovers of good 
grazing land; and the strip 
of coast which is capable of 
cultivation and which even then 
had been to some degree devel- 
oped, could only be reached by 
sea, and was too far off to tempt 
them. 

During Commonwealth times 
‘the Curse of Cromwell’ fell 
heavily on Erris and Tirawley. 
The lands of the old Norman 
settlers, with those of their 
Welsh dependants, were for- 
feited and given to adherents 
of the Parliament, one of whom 
alone was granted 95,000 acres, 
more than half Erris. The new 
Cromwellian landowners stocked 
all the better land with sheep 
and cattle, retaining some of 
the inhabitants to work for 
them as virtual serfs and driving 
the rest into the mountains and 
bogs to make room for more 
valuable animals. 

There the wretched people 
relapsed into a state little better 
than savagery, nobody caring 
whether they lived or died, and 
not till well into the nineteenth 
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century was any attempt made 
to improve their condition. 
Even fifty years ago there were 
large tracts of country which 
knew no civilisation and had 
no law. In fact a considerable 
district through which I was 
taken on a later day—a land of 
moor and marsh, low rocky 
heather-covered hills and rare 
patches of coarse grass ; dotted 
with many small cottages, 
though it looked fitter to 
support snipe and grouse than 
human beings—was described 
by my companion as “ having 
been added to the British 
Empire within the last thirty 
years.” And yet from this 
place to London is a shorter 
distance than from London to 
Inverness. 

Only in the belt of richer 
country accessible from the sea 
was there anything like civilised 
life, or any decent farming. 
So this little town, which began 
its career in 1825, took a con- 
siderable time to grow even 
to its present limited size. But 
though so isolated, it is by no 
means the end of all things. 
Passing through it, we crossed 
an isthmus only a quarter of a 
mile wide into the Mullet, a 
peninsula twenty-three miles 
long and perhaps ten miles 
across at its widest part. The 
road was rough enough, but the 
fields on either side showed 
a good deal of fair grazing 
and quite respectable crops of 
potatoes and oats. 

“Most of this was wild moor 
when I first knew the Mullet,” 
said R , who has lived here 
for many years. “ Excellent 
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snipe-ground it was too—lI’ve 
shot over every bit of it. But 
now the men who are farming 
it are not doing too badly, and 
all those houses you see over 
there have been built within the 
last thirty years.” 

Half an hour’s drive brought 
us to the house of the farmer 
whom R wanted to see. 
While he went into the house, 
I let Grouse out of the car and 
took him for a walk down the 
road. A small urchin, eight or 
nine years old, was deep in a 
clump of brambles by the road- 
side, busily devouring black- 
berries. When he saw me he 
came forward, a quaint little 
figure in ragged clothes. He 
had the face of one of Raph- 
ael’s cherubs, though liberally 
smeared with blackberry juice, 
and he walked up to me with 
the air of a landed proprietor 
unexpectedly meeting a friend 
on his property. ‘* Welcome!” 
he said, and held out his hand 
in the most cordial way. 

I shook hands and asked 
him who his father was. ‘ Pat 
MacNeela,_ sir,” he _ said. 
‘‘ That’s where he lives,’’ point- 
ing to a small thatched cottage 
some distance away. We fell 
into conversation at once and 
were having an animated talk 
when I saw R—— coming 
back to the road. I said good- 
bye to my new acquaintance, 
whistled up Grouse, and when 
in the car I told R—— about 
the boy. 

“ He’s got the manners of a 
prince,” I said. “No, far 
better manners than many 
princes. Also he’s one of the 
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prettiest boys I ever saw. And 
he tells me he lives in that little 
cottage.”’ 

R—— laughed. ‘‘ You’ll see 
plenty of lovely faces among 
the children round here,” he 
said. ‘ They are a good-looking 
people, though the girls age 
early from hard work. But as 
for manners, all our western 
folk have good manners. My 
own idea about that is that it 
comes from all the good blood 
there is among them. In the 
days of confiscation and the 
Penal Laws no end of the old 
families were driven down into 
the ranks of the peasantry. 
But they took with them the 
traditions of courtesy and hos- 
pitality, and those have lasted 
on.” 

“ That’s true enough,” I said. 
“TI knew a case of that, a 
woman in a village in the south, 
wife of a man who kept a small 
shop. You wouldn’t think her 
different from the rest of the 
village people, yet they all 
treated her with a kind of 
deference, slight, but notice- 
able; for they knew, though 
outsiders did not, that she was 
the last living representative 
of the ancient princely house of 
MacN. . The present baronet 
who claims to represent it comes 
of an illegitimate branch that 
turned Protestant in Elizabeth’s 
time and were given the for- 
feited estates of the real Chief.” 

“T can quite believe that. 
There must have been many 
such cases. But here we are 
at the cross-roads. We can’t 





take the car any closer, so we’ll 
park it here and walk.” 
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Grouse tumbled joyously out 
of the back seat and set off at 
once to look for snipe on the 
wide heathery moor that lay 
between us and the sea. We 
followed more sedately, watch- 
ing him ranging fast and far 
over the ground, but it was 
much too dry for snipe, though 
perfect for walking. Before 
long we came to the sea, a 
broken and indented coast-line 
of black cliffs, hard shaly rock 
sparkling in the sun with facets 
of mica and veined with quartz 
in large white streaks. The 
heather ran to the cliff-edge, 
except where here and there a 
patch of close sweet grass made 
good grazing for sheep. 

Out to sea great black-backed 
gulls soared past, and there 
were evidently mackerel about 
in large numbers, for the gannets 
were busy. A score at least 
were wheeling in the upper air ; 
every few moments one would 
check and hover for an instant, 
close his wings and drop from 
a great height in that flashing 
plunge which never fails to 
thrill the one who sees it. For 
a few moments the water hides 
him; then he reappears, float- 
ing gull-like till the fish is eaten ; 
then rises again, his snow-white 
plumage set off grandly by the 
black wing-tips, gliding up- 
wards in the effortless flight 
that is a joy to watch. 

Colour, too! Talk about 
Italian skies! Italy can show 
nothing to match the intense 
soft vivid blue of an Irish sky 
on the Atlantic coast. Out to 
the far horizon the ocean lay 
still and calm, a richer, more 


glorious colour than sapphire 
or ultramarine. But in the 
deep heart of the Atlantic 
there is a pulse that never rests, 
a throbbing cadence, even in 
the drowsy repose of such a 
day as this. Watch that calm 
water half a mile from land and 
you will see a faint swell on the 
glassy surface. Nearer and 
nearer it draws, lifting higher 
and higher, till at last a flicker- 
ing line of white shows along 
its crest. An instant later that 
crest rises in a vast inward 
curl, a curve of exquisite beauty, 
translucent emerald against the 
deep - blue background. Then 
with the mighty swing of the 
great ocean behind it comes 
the forward leap, a crash against 
the black wall of rock, and a 
tumult of white water flung 
fifty feet into the air. For one 
breathless moment it stands, a 
solid mass, then scatters in a 


‘wild turmoil of spray. I have 
-Seen the great Atlantic in all 


its moods and on many coasts, 
from Donegal to Oape Town. 
In all those many moods it is 
the grandest of oceans. But 
it is surely at its best sleeping 
in the sunshine, with just that 
heart-throb beating on a rock- 
bound shore. 

Along the cliffs we went, 
past two deep bays, Portna- 
frankagh and Portnanalbanach, 
or as they are called in English, 
Frenchport and Scotchport. 
Those names probably go back 
to old smuggling days, for 
there was much smuggling on 
this coast in the eighteenth 
century. Some two miles out 
to the north-west, the Eagle 
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Rock, crowned by its white 
lighthouse, rose sheer from the 
sea. So steep are its sides that 
men landing on it are swung 
up by a derrick, and indeed 
no landing is possible except 
in calm weather. Six weeks 
on the rock and two weeks off 
is the normal tour of duty for 
the lighthouse staff, but it has 
often happened that the men 
could not be relieved for twelve 
or thirteen weeks at a time. 
And the winter storms break 
with such fury on this last 
outpost of the land that though 
the lantern is 220 feet above 
sea level, nearly a hundred feet 
higher than the Eddystone, the 
heavy glass that guards it has 
more than once been broken 
by the waves. The difficulty 
of building this great tower in 
such a situation must have 
been tremendous. Even erect- 
ing the two tall masts for the 
wireless beacon can have been 
no small task. That beacon 
is one of the latest devices for 
helping seamen. Its automatic 
signal goes out at short intervals 
by day and night, to a range 
of something like 300 miles, 
enabling ships to get their exact 
bearings even in darkness or 
fog. 

While looking at the Eagle 
Rock we saw two black specks 
ascending one of the wireless 
masts. Up to the very top 
they went, and then stood out 
clearly against the sky, evidently 
doing some repair to the aerial. 
No doubt they had a fairly 
safe platform to stand on, but 
their position appeared so peril- 
ous that R——, who has not 
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a good head for heights, turned 
away, unable to look at them. 
So I thought it best to walk on, 

“Why Eagle Rock?” [| 
asked as we went. 

“Tt used to be a great haunt 
of the white-tailed eagles. They 
are extinct now in these parts, 
but a hundred years ago they 
were a perfect pest to the sheep- 
farmers, who eventually shot 
them down. All the high cliffs 
along the north coast were full 
of them too, but they are all 
gone.”’ 

Yes. That is the tale of so 
many of our wild things. But 
there is no alternative. Man 
comes first, and the eagle, 
golden or white-tailed, must go, 
with the wolf and the wild cat. 
Still, it is a pity. ... 

As we walked along I noticed 
a small black tower on top of a 
low hill to the eastward, and 
then saw two or three more 
on hills farther away. They 
looked unfamiliar things in an 
Irish countryside, and I asked 
R what they were. 

“Well, now, nobody seems 
to know much about those 
towers. And that’s a queer 
thing ; for there are quite a lot 
of them in the district, and 
they certainly are not very old. 
Some say that they were built 
as signalling points during the 
wars with Napoleon, when there 
were everlasting scares about 
invasion. And one man I 
asked about them years ago 
told me that he couldn’t tell 
why they were made, but that 
it was quite certain they had 
been put up by the Board of 
Works, because they were 
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magnificently built, and were 
of no use in the world to 
anybody ! ” 

At last we came to a promon- 
tory of rock, flat-topped, run- 
ning perhaps a quarter-mile out 
to sea. Its sides were sheer, a 
hundred-foot drop to the water. 
At one point it narrowed to a 
width of not more than seventy 
yards, and across this waist 
was built a huge wall of dry 
stone. 

“ That’s 
t—. 

It was @ very remarkable 
type of work. The general 
plan was clear, but I was glad 
to have R at hand to show 
me many details that I should 
probably have missed. For, 
sad to say, the walls have 
suffered terribly from ignorant 
despoilers as well as from time 
and weather. Still, the outline 
of a very strong fortress of 
ancient days could be plainly 
seen. 

There were two parallel walls 
with a deep ditch between 
them. The outer was of no 
great height, but parts of the 
inner, the main wall, were still 
ten feet high, and both walls 
must originally have been much 
higher, for heaps of fallen stones 
lay along them. In the middle 
of both walls were openings, 
and between these the original 
level earth had been left as a 
roadway when the ditch was 
cut. But the opening in the 
outer wall was covered by an 
ogival ravelin or outwork, the 
roadway turning out sideways 
through a gap in one of the 
curved flanks, a distinctly un- 
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usual feature in very primitive 
fortification. 

Fixed upright in the ground 
in front of the outer wall were 
a number of flat slabs of sharp- 
edged stone, set edgeways to 
the wall, but none of them more 
than a foot or two high. R—— 
pointed these out to me. 

“Those are all that remain 
of a regular forest of stones 
that used to stand there. Many 
of them were five and six feet 
above ground. They would 
have checked and broken up a 
charge almost as well as barbed 
wire. And you see they are all 
fixed edgeways, so they would 
give little cover to an attack- 
ing party from arrows or 
throwing -spears. Even when 
I first saw this place there 
were many more than there 
are now.” 

“What has happened to 
them ? ’”’ I asked. 

He pointed to a number of 
stone - built houses scattered 
about the country within a 
couple of miles. 

‘¢ All those were built in the 
last fifty or sixty years, and this 
place was @ convenient stone- 
quarry. Half the walls, or 
more, must have been carried 
away. Those slabs, five to 
seven feet long, would make 
excellent door - posts, lintels, 
threshold-stones or window-sills, 
so, of course, they were up- 
rooted and carted off in 
quantities.” 

‘“« What frightful vandalism ! ’’ 

“Tt was. But it is only in 
recent years that any Govern- 
ment has taken the slightest 
trouble to preserve ancient 
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things. Think of that old brute, 
General Wade, knocking down 
twenty miles of Hadrian’s Wall 
to build his military road to 
Carlisle. Or Cromwell selling 
Pevensey, the finest Roman 
legion camp in England, with 
an early Norman castle inside 
it, for forty pounds, as a quarry 
for building-stone. But come 
inside the gateway and see the 
interior of the place.”’ 

Passing through the entrance 
in the side-wall of the ravelin 
and that in the main wall, I 
could see plainly in the roadway 
the marks of cart-wheels, not 
so very old, so the stone- 
robbers must have been at 
their evil trade till quite lately. 
Inside the wall the fallen stone 
was in such confused heaps 
that I did not notice, till R—— 
drew my attention to them, 
several square chambers in the 
thickness of the wall on both 
sides of the gateway, evidently 
guardrooms of the garrison. 
Just inside the wall, but 
separated from it, we could 
trace the outline of several 
small rectangular buildings. 
Some distance away, at the 
end of the headland, was another 
tumbled mass of ruined walls, 
showing the foundations of a 
large hall and several smaller 
rooms. And between was a 
wide level space of open grass 
with a low parapet of earth 
along both sides, a parapet 
which appeared unnecessary, 
for the sheer cliff formed a 
complete defence. There was 
not a place at which a monkey 
could have climbed it, much less 
a man. 
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“ Well,” said R——, “ what 
do you make of it ? ”’ 

“JT don’t know. I have 


never seen Dun Aengus on 
Aran, but this reminds me of 
what I have heard of it.” 

“ Exactly. It’s a small 
edition of Dun Aengus. And 
there were others on various 
headlands along here, but they 
have almost disappeared, thanks 
to people carting away the 
stones.” 

“Who do you think built 
them ? ”’ 

R—— laughed. ‘“ That’s just 
what I was going to ask you. 
Who built Dun _  Aengus? 
Nobody knows. Perhaps the 
Tuatha Dé Danaan—or the 
Firbolg—or even some older 
race. Nobody knows anything 
about those shadowy names. 
But in very early times there 
certainly was a race in Ireland 
of which traces remain to this 
day; small, dark people. They 
were overrun by later invasions 
and driven to the western coast 
and mountains, where they 
have, in places, hung on ever 
since. Now look at the lay-out 
of Dunamoe and tell me some- 
thing of the people who built it.” 

This was a fair challenge, 80 
I went over it again, examining 
the buildings and the ground. 

“To begin with,’ I said, 
“they had a very fair idea of 
the principles of fortification. 
And they had powerful enemies 
on the land side, enemies who 
might be expected to attack 
with a rush in large numbers. 
So these people could have 
only held the sea-coast, and 
apparently every suitable head- 
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land was guarded by one of 
these stone forts. They must 
have used the sea, at least to 
some extent, and their boats 
were probably skin - covered 
eurraghs which could be carried 
up into the forts in time of 
danger, for the nearest place 
where a boat could land is 
some way off. And ‘ Dunamoe ’ 
means ‘ cattle fort,’ does it not ? 
I suppose there was a tradition 
that in war-time the cattle 
were collected inside it. That 
wide stretch of grass would 
hold a good-sized herd, and that 
earthen parapet would have 
kept them from stampeding 
over the cliff in the rough-and- 
tumble of a fight. So you 
have a pastoral people, probably 
fisher-folk too, and certainly a 
useful crowd of fighting toughs. 
A primitive lot, but by no means 
savages.” 

R—— nodded. “Yes, I 
should say that pretty well 
describes them. Small people 
too—those guardrooms in the 
wall were never built by a big 
race of men. So that puts the 
Gaels completely out of the 
picture. But they only arrived 
about 350 B.c.”’ 

“Is there any means of 
dating these forts ? ” I asked. 

“None, so far as I know. 
But we have one bit of what 
you might call negative evidence. 
Over to the east, towards 
Killala Bay, there is a very 
similar place to this, called 
‘Dunbrista,’ the ‘ broken - off 
fort.’ It stands on an island 
a few hundred yards from the 
mainland. The cliff all round 
is too sheer to be climbed, and 
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the mainland opposite is the 
same. At some time that island 
must have been connected with 
the mainland, and the con- 
nection has been cut through 
by the sea. Now how many 
years would the sea take to eat 
away a rock isthmus a hundred 
feet high, or more, and several 
hundred yards long ? ” 

‘‘ Heaven only knows! Some 
thousands at least, even if there 
were big faults in the rock. 
But might it not always have 
been an island fortress ? There 
may have been a way of climb- 
ing up which has been destroyed 
by a fall of rock from the cliff.’’ 

‘* In that case the walls would 
be all round the island or 
else merely covering the one 
approach. Studying it with a 
glass, you can see that the 
fortifications are planned just 
like these, to meet an attack 
from the land side, and only 
from there.” 

“That does seem to clinch 
it. And it puts the building 
of these forts a long way back. 
Three — four — five thousand 
years ? ”’ 

“Or possibly longer. But 
the Mullet of Erris is not 
exactly a new place. Did I 
ever tell you about the Leacht 
dir Iarruis ?”’ 

‘No. What does that mean ? 
Leacht I know is a monument, 
but what’s the rest ? ”’ 

‘¢ Tt means ‘ the Monument of 
the Slaughter of Erris.’ Do 
you see there ”’ (pointing south- 
ward), ‘that mass of high 
ground along the coast? ”’ 

‘“‘ Yes,’’ I said. 

‘‘Those are sandhills that 
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stretch for more than seven 
miles. In recent years they 
have been planted with bent, 
and that has held the sand 
together till now it is fairly 
covered with good grass. But 
until the bent was planted, that 
sand used to blow about with 
every wind. A storm would 
change the entire shape of the 
hills. Well, among the country 
people there has always been a 
tradition of a great battle fought 
somewhere down there, and like 
most Irish traditions, it was 
very definite and circumstantial. 
The story was that long ago 
the King of Munster invaded 
Erris with an army, but was 
defeated with the slaughter of 
himself and all his men. A 
monument was built where the 
biggest killing took place, Lag 
na Fola, the Bloody Hollow, 
they called it—probably where 
the prisoners were massacred— 
and at some distance from it 
was the mound where the King 
of Munster was buried, on the 
spot where he fell. 

“Now when you think of it, 
that story, if true, must be a 
very old one. Erris in historical 
times could never have tempted 
men from the rich Munster 
lands to invade it. Nor could 
it have raised an army capable 
of defeating an invasion. A 
miserably poor country, with 
a scanty, underfed population. 
So everyone said the old story 
was a myth. But late in the 
eighteenth century a tremen- 
dous storm swept the land bare 
of sand for miles. And there, 
just where tradition had placed 
it, built on hard firm ground 
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near a small hollow, was a tall 
conical cairn of great rough 
stones. Many human bones, 
some say the bones of thousands, 
were scattered all over the plain, 
and not a mile from the great 
cairn was a high mound of 
earth. Some of the local people 
opened it and found the skeleton 
of a man buried in a standing 
position. Being decent Irish 
folk, not grave-robbing Egypto- 
logists, they closed it up again. 
So there you have the Monv- 
ment of the Slaughter of Erris, 
the Bloody Hollow, and the 
Mound of the King of Munster.” 

‘“‘ That’s a queer story. Can 
the place be seen now ? ” 

“No, the sand drifted over 
it again, and now that the sand- 
hills are held together by grass, 
it is hidden for ever. But the 
contemporary accounts of it are 
well authenticated.”’ 

“How does the story fit in 
with the poor condition of Erris 
in modern times ? ”’ I asked. 

“Oh, things must have 
altered completely. Much of 
this country was once covered 
with dense forest ; the stumps 
of big trees are in every bog 
and all over the mountains. 
Now there is hardly a tree 
within thirty miles. The whole 
land has changed its character, 
so we have no idea of what it 
was like a couple of thousand 
years ago. And the battle may 


be older than that.” 

“* Well,” I said, ‘‘ I’ve heard 
some tall stories in my time, 
but not many to beat that. 
Have you any more incredible 
true yarns in the bag?” 

‘“‘ Heaps,” 


R——_ grinned. 
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he said. ‘‘ How’s this for one ? 
There’s an old ruin down there, 
known as the New Church of 
Cross. It’s not very new now— 
part of it has fallen into the 
sea—but it was in use later 
than the year 1600, and until 
quite recently people were still 
puried in the old graveyard. 
Well, in the last century, and 
not so very early in it either, 
there were three girls, girls of 
decent social position too, and 
Protestants, which makes it 
more inconceivable. But it’s 
a fact. They took the stiall 
drom’ agus thdir off a corpse in 
that graveyard, and it worked ! ”’ 

“ Expound !”’ said I. ‘ What 
little Gaelic I ever had is gone 
from me.” 

“Well, you can call it the 
buarach stiall if you like—that’s 
another name for it—and the 
way you’d say it in English is 
the ‘ spancel-strip.’ ”’ 

“T’m not a bit wiser. Begin 
at the beginning and tell me in 
words of one syllable.” 

“ Tt’s a love-charm. Suppose 
you are a girl who has a great 
fancy for a man, and you want 
him to fall desperately in love 
with you and he shows no sign 
of doing so, you get a dead 
body, preferably of someone 
who has lived a blameless life, 
and you cut the spancel-strip. 
You begin at the sole of one 
foot, skinning a broad strip 
up the outside of the leg, up 
the body, over the top of the 
head, down the other side to 
the foot, up the inside of that 
leg and down the inside of the 
other to the place you first 
began, so that you have an 
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endless strip of skin all the 
way ‘ between back and belly,’ 
which is what the Gaelic name 
means. Then you go to the 
beloved one and put the spaneel- 
strip round him while he is 
asleep. If he should wake, he 
dies within the year, but if not, 
the charm is infallible.’’ 

“Holy Moses!” I cried. 
“That is the most ghoulish 
love-charm I ever heard of. 
And you say it worked ? ”’ 

‘¢ All three girls used it and 
each got her man. And I 
believe none of them was good- 
looking or attractive or rich, 
which was probably why they 
adopted such a grisly expedient. 
The story goes that the parson 
got wind of the affair and 
tackled the three young ladies, 
but they defied him. They 
said that they had the spancel- 
strip, that they meant to keep 
it, and that if ever the need 
arose to use it again they would 
do so.”’ 

“T never heard of such a 
practice in any part of Ireland.” 

‘‘ Nor did I, except here. It 
must have come down from 
the most savage days of early 
paganism. But an old man I 
used to know—he died two 
years ago—told me that in his 
youth he had heard of a case 
of it. But talking of love- 
charms, here is a less revolting 
story that I was told not long 
ago by a friend in Dublin as 
having actually happened. 

‘A girl was head-over-ears 
in love with a young fellow 
who did not seem particularly 
taken with her. Very good 
friends, and all that, but he 
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certainly hadn’t lost his heart. 
So after working her good looks 
and attractions for all they 
were worth without bringing 
him to the scratch, she decided 
that something must be done 
about it. She knew that St 
Anthony has a great reputation 
for straightening out the course 
of true love when it has got a 
bit twisted, and she reckoned 
that he was the right person to 
help her. 

‘‘ She bought a little statuette 
of the Saint and installed it on 
a shelf in her room. Every 
day she burned a candle before 
it, and every day she implored 
St Anthony to bring the young 
man into a proper frame of 
mind. But the young man fell 
in love with her best friend, 
proposed, was accepted, and 
they were married. 

“The disappointed damsel 
did not give up hope till the 
day of the wedding. Then she 
turned furiously on the Saint 
who had failed her. Taking 
his image from the shelf, she 
shook it venomously and spoke 
her mind— 

“¢ Took at the way you’ve 
treated me!’ she said. ‘ After 
all I’ve done for you too! 
Haven’t I burned enough 
candles before you to stock a 
shop? And you’ve let him go 
and marry Nelly! That’s all 
you can do! I have no more 
use for you at all,’ she said. 
‘Out of the window you go!’ 
And out through the open 
window the little statue went. 

“The next thing she heard 
was a howl of wrath and amaze- 
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ment from below. Looking 
out, she saw a man, his hat on 
the ground, rubbing the side 
of his head and swearing 
heartily. There was nothing 
for it but to run downstairs, 
apologise, and explain matters, 
But when she got into the street 
she realised that her victim 
was distinctly good-looking, and, 
moreover, that the blood was 
trickling down from a small cut 
behind his ear. It would never 
do to let it spoil his collar, s0 
after mopping it with her hand- 
kerchief she brought him into 
the house to wash and dregs 
his wound. The acquaintance 
so made went ahead rapidly, 
and to cut a long story short, 
in six months’ time they were 
married, and happily married 
too. Whereas her friend’s hus- 
band turned out a rotter, and 
led poor Nelly the life of a dog. 
So it was clear to all concerned 
that St Anthony knows his 
business and has his own ways 
of getting it done.” 


On our way back to the car 
we took a détour that led us 
to the top of a grassy hill from 
which we had an extensive 
view to the east. Beyond the 
five-mile width of Broadhaven 
a sweep of hilly ground slopes 
upward to the north coast of 
Erris, where it breaks to the 
sea in @ wall of sheer cliffs 
culminating in the eight- 
hundred-foot precipice of Ben- 
wee Head. Three miles from 
shore the Stags of Broadhaven, 
five huge pinnacles of naked 
rock, rise abruptly from the 
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oceal - bed. Inland . seemed 
nothing but mile upon mile of 
heathery moor and bog, bleak 
and bare, yet, as R—— told 
me, supporting quite a con- 
siderable scattered population, 
who live precariously off tiny 
patches of cultivated ground 
won by much toil from the 
bog. How these people exist 
is a marvel, even though their 
standard of living is still de- 
plorably low. But they do 
exist, and what is more, they 
are in no way willing to be 
moved from their barren home- 
lands to a richer district, a 
policy which the present Govern- 
ment is said to favour. Erris 
may be poor, but there is a 
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magnetism about it that holds 
its men to the soil, and the 
peasants who lead a hand-to- 
mouth existence on their little 
farms are not the only ones to 
feel it. As we walked down 
the hill, I was thinking how 
wretched life must be in such 
a land except in the height of 
summer, when R—— broke in 
on my thoughts with all the 
pride of ownership in his voice— 

“Tt’s a grand country,” he 
said. ‘* When I see those motor- 
ing tourists coming through it 
every year and admiring it all, 
I just say to myself: ‘ Yes, you 
poor devils, you get a week or 
two of it if you are lucky, but 
I live here!’?” 
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THREE PLANES OF VILLAINY. 


BY ILLINGWORTH H. KERR. 


“ WHEN, accordin’ to Genesis, 
at one fell swoop the Almighty 
made the sky, the earth and 
the waters under the earth, and 
peopled them, He created evil 
as well as good.” 

I quote old Joe Brice (whose 
ranch in Prongbuck Valley em- 
braces the scenes to follow) not 
to raise a question of ethics 
but to dismiss it ‘at one fell 
swoop,’ as Joe did, by giving 
his conclusions: ‘‘ So what are 
we but the children of nature, 
like wolves and rabbits, follow- 
ing our natural bents? Good 
and evil, saint and villain ? 
Pah! Whatever’s natural to 
us ’s right.” 


I. THE 


The day grew stealthily out 
of @ grey nothingness. <A 
lifting blanket of cloud had 
shut out the stars; a fresh 
blanket of snow swathed the 
Albertan prairie; and here, 
where a rugged little valley 
emerged from the foothills, even 
the patchwork of scrub that 
followed the creek was indis- 
cernible till a crisp wind rose 
with the dawn and shook snow 
garlands from dark limbs and 
twigs. 

As their world took on form 
and colour again, two brown 
humps perched on the ragged 
top of a black poplar that stood 


Thus old Joe exonerated 
Cayuse Pete, the half-breed 
trapper, from charges of villainy 
laid by humanitarians ; s0 also 
he would exonerate the golden 
eagles and Old Three Legs, the 
mink—yes, and perhaps himself 
from quirks of conscience follow- 
ing his not slow-witted dealings 
in horse-flesh. 

That, however, is needless 
gossip and not an attempt on 
my part to pass judgment on 
old Joe. In fact I now dismiss 
him—and _ ethics—completely ; 
while as for naming all my 
central characters villains, call 
that the rabbits’ point of 
view. 


SKY. 


flush with the valley’s rim 
turned into golden eagles. Bleak 
silhouettes now against a 
cerulean sky. Then the first 
level rays of the sun found 
them and banished their sombre 
sleep. Eyelids dropped away 
abruptly, unsheathing hard 
amber eyes, and simultaneously 
two fierce heads turned, each 
seeking the reassuring presence 
of a mate. That brief com- 
munion over, they became self- 
centred individualists again. 
With the cessation of snow- 
fall at midnight, the cold had 
intensified ; the white dawn 
sun had little to say in the 
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matter. Stiffened feathers 
clicked like frosty twigs as 
first one wing and then another 
became unlimbered. Next, 
palancing stiffly, each straight, 
feathered column of leg had 
its turn, stretching backward, 
hooked talons straining to grasp 
a share of blood circulation. 

This second ritual concluded, 
the two remained motionless, 
studying the valley beneath 
for signs of life. Blue shadows 
crouching against the eastern 
valley wall evoked no response 
to beauty ; nor did the lovely 
tracery of cast tree shadows ; 
breakfast was the thing—and, 
like all creatures save man, 
scent or movement was the 
only betraying sign of quarry 
to these predatory ones. From 
spring to fall they had the 
variety of young ducks, fat 
gophers and prairie-dogs, and 
fish struggling through shallow 
rapids; but now there were 
only bush-rabbits, jack-rabbits, 
or, on point of necessity, grouse 
and prairie chicken. Usually 
this early morning hour was 
best for hunting: today fresh 
show made a difference; all 
nature’s weaker children re- 
mained tucked under the downy 
quilt. 

Suddenly the male eagle 
hunched himself and launched 
forth into space. The air rushed 
coldly at him as he beat his 
way into a current that followed 
up a ravine. Then he set his 
great tawny wings against it 
and let the draught carry him 
aloft, swinging in great ares. 
His mate followed, and their 
spiral ascent took them high 
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above the valley, till it became 
a flat pattern of white and blue 
and brown winding snake-like 
over the prairies, and the 
prairies had only substance in 
pin-prick fence posts, match- 
like telephone poles, scrambled 
dots of farm buildings, and 
specks of live stock huddling 
in the lee of straw -stacks. 
Fifty miles away, beyond 
the foothills, the Rockies 
cragged up in snow - capped 
purple glory. 

This was the eagle’s marvel- 
lous world, shared only with 
his mate, now that the hawks 
had gone like the leaves of 
summer, and now that last 


summer’s progeny had drifted 
south—as had most of the other 
eagles, seeking a less Spartan 
world. Why these two lingered 
only God knew. Or did they 


really understand the urge that 
told them to remain because 
this winter was to have more 
spells of mildness than usual ? 
It does not matter: an urge 
was more important to them, 
more godlike than a thought. 

The urge now was to seek 
infinity, a@ morning prayer of 
thankfulness for such physical 
poetry as man can never know. 
Below them they left the last 
wisps of disintegrating cloud 
and traced great geometric 
designs in frosty air, two golden 
shuttles weaving in the blue. 
Then slowly they unravelled 
the pattern of their ascent and 
returned to the necessity of 
food. 

Telescopic eyes searched for 
signs of movement in the wilder- 
ness beneath. Here and there 

D 
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the first dark smoke began 
to curl above farmhouse 
chimneys. <A long grey shape 
moved nervously across a hay- 
flat in the valley, a coyote on 
the qui vive, leaving a line of 
dimples in the snow. He was 
still hunting, by his mien, after 
a fruitless night, and his 
general direction was toward a 
horse carcase that lay a mile 
eastward—a horse carcase the 
coyote and his brethren had 
avoided till now, for man scent 
had aroused their suspicion and 
a trapper followed the valley. 

The eagles drifted, finding 
no reward. The coyote was 
directly beneath them, which 
was desirable, for his keen 
nose might lead to game: 
before this they had snatched 
up a jack-rabbit that one of 
these lesser wolves had failed to 
catch. 

Then all at once a brown 
bombshell burst from the snow 
at the coyote’s feet. Though 
taken by surprise he leapt 
swiftly, and his teeth snapped 
on the fan tail of a brown 
partridge. The bird was flung 
sideways in its flight, but 
escaped with the loss of two 
black-barred feathers and beat 
its way madly over the fringe 
of saskatoons and willows by 
the creek, somewhere hiding 
itself from further attack. 

At this signal for action a 
jack-rabbit foolishly leapt from 
his snowy bed in the open. 
Had he remained hidden he 
would have been quite safe, 
being down-wind from the 
coyote. Ordinarily, too, he 
would have stood a good chance 
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in matching his speed against 
this lesser wolf, but the fresh 
snow was a good foot in depth, 
causing the rabbit to flounder. 
He realised his mistake before 
he had taken three leaps, and 
suddenly flattened himself to 
the ground. 

The wolf appeared not to 
have seen him, however, and 
puppy-like bounded obliquely 
after the partridge—till he had 
cut down his lead on the jack- 
rabbit. Then at full speed 
he dived for his prey, his 
longer legs giving him every 
advantage. 

The rabbit had only one 
resource—to dodge madly and 
hope to gain an advantage in 
the bush, though jack-rabbits 
almost invariably keep to the 
open. His first two dodges 
caused the wolf to overrun and 
lose ground. At each turn the 
watching eagles dropped lower, 
falling plummet-like, then 
catching themselves as the wolf 
recovered. Quite unaware of 
the birds, he ran slower nov, 
at least ready to check himself 
for a dodge as he overtook the 
floundering rabbit. So the pur- 
suit ended suddenly, not ten 
feet from the bush, with 4 
scurry in deep snow that half 
smothered the one sharp baby- 
ish wail. 

The eagles soared upward, 
baffled. But hunger is more 
intense when provoked by the 
sight of food, and yesterday 
falling snow had _ prevented 
hunting. Was it tolerable that 
this coyote should trot back 
into the open, roguishly grinning 
from ear to ear, with eight 
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pounds of warm flesh in his 
jaws ? 

The male eagle barely hesi- 
tated over a game of bluff. 
Then he hurtled downward with 
folded wings till it seemed he 
would crash straight into the 
wolf’s rump—checking himself 
only in the last fraction of a 
second with out-thrust pinions 
that screamed on the air like 
brakes. 

The coyote, taken totally 
unawares, dropped his rabbit— 
but only as he dodged, and the 
eagle’s momentum carried him 
up and away, fruitlessly. The 
coyote turned and snatched his 
quarry before the female eagle 
could cheat him. Her dive, 
if less direct, wa8 more vicious, 
knowing the wolf could not be 
taken by surprise, and her 
talons raked the rascal’s back, 
a spurring that goaded him 
into the shelter of the bush 
before the male eagle could 
strike a second time. 

Once ensconced in the thick 
saskatoons the coyote knew 
himself to be safe from further 
pestering. Only the raucous- 
voiced, but respectful, magpies 
to investigate his retreat now, 
when attracted by the smell 
of a kill. He settled down 
to glut himself (should he almost 
burst, there would be only a 
rabbit’s head and the two pads 
of the hind feet left for the 
birds), and from time to time 
he snarled as he became con- 
scious of his still - smarting 
trump. For days thereafter he 
would be reminded of the eagle’s 
searing talons and shy nervously 
at any unexpected sound of 
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wings; aeroplanes flying low 
would send him scuttling for 
cover; but now he had the 
brief satisfaction of frustrating 
those arch-villains of the air, 
a brief satisfaction that might 
be recollected only in dreams. 
He could never know the greater 
significance of his little victory 
—or how important it was to 
all concerned ! 

The eagles, circling solemnly 
again, drifted eastward, ap- 
parently only playing at their 
game of shuttlecock. Twice 
they spied bush-rabbits break- 
ing new trails with their great 
snow-shoe pads. Both times 
the rabbits had the shelter of 
trees, and patient waiting 
from above went unrewarded. 
Aerial attack was the least of 
the rabbits’ fears, associated 
chiefly with snowy owls and 
night: the bush-rabbits kept 
to cover solely because deep 
snow made movements difficult 
and open ground was always 
dangerous. 

Except for these few signs 
the valley appeared to be devoid 
of life. When the wind 
strengthened it would whip 
this fluffy snow from hay- 
flats or leave it in hard-crested 
waves on which delicious little 
field-mice would play. All that 
belonged to tomorrow, however, 
as did the tentative daylight 
movements of jack-rabbits—in 
which the eagles found no 
satisfaction now. 

The day wore on. The cold 
intensified, as always, following 
snow. High noon and the 
low-hanging winter sun glared 
more fiercely, bitten by the 
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frost. Two sundogs grew from 
orange spots on either side, 
then four were set in a circle 
round the sun, with a flaming 
cross within—all reddening to- 
ward late afternoon. Sunset 
would come shortly after three 
o’clock in early winter, but 
well before that the eagles 
were wending homeward to 
their black poplar on the valley’s 
rim. 
En route they stopped, cir- 
cling like buzzards over a spot, 
as though waiting for a death. 
But ix this case death had 
preceded them; they hovered 
uncertainly over the whitened 
lump that marked the horse 
carcase a mile from _ their 
roosting-place. Here was food, 
quantities of it, rich meat not 
to be scorned today, though 
frozen hard as stone. And 
days before they had marked 
the axe-strokes whereby some 
human had sought to make 
easier, or more tempting, a 
feast for. wolves. 

Magpies, white-breasted, with 
black heads, backs, and foot- 
long tails gleaming iridescently, 
scrambled and screamed and 
hammered at the carcase with 
sharp beaks. The eagles eyed 
them with their first touch of 
envy, and dropped lower. 
Lower, and the magpies 
scattered, an acquiescence to 
the lords of the air. 

Majestically the two birds 
alighted on the _ carrion. 
Majestically they surveyed the 
flinty red meat exposed by the 
scavengers. Then ravenously 
they set-to with great hooked 
beaks to satisfy their cravings. 
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But their tools were less appro- 
priate for the task than the 
magpie’s straight picks, and 
the work was difficult. 

The female eagle, tussling 
with a frozen sinew, fell back- 
ward ludicrously. Disgruntled, 
she tried again and again, 
beating with her great wings to 
aid the pull, which ended with 
her landing heavily in the snow 
a good six feet from the meat, 
Then CLANK! From its hiding. 
place the vicious jaws of a 
coyote trap lashed up and 
grasped her left foot, gripping 
with all the terrible force of 
200-pound test springs. 

Her mate, immediately 
startled, took to the air, rising 
high, calling—descending again 
to combat this unseen adversary, 

In panic the captured eagle 
beat the air. Her efforts lifted 
her to the short length of the 
trap chain. Then she would 
overbalance into the snow 
again, lashing at the icy steel 
with her beak, screaming in 
an agony of frustration that 
throughout this durance was 
to be worse than physical 
pain. 

Hour-long minutes of struggle 
ended suddenly when a final 
jerk gave the eagle her freedom. 
But not from the trap. She 
had merely dislodged the trap- 
drag, a six-foot length of choke- 
cherry, wired near one end to 
the trap-chain ring, a device 
that allowed a trapped coyote 
to depart from the: bait, where 
his presence would arouse sus- 
picion in others. Before long 
the necessity of dislodging the 
trap would cause the animal 
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to plunge into scrub; there 
the drag and chain would 
become ensnared and prevent 
further getaway; at the same 
time all this lent hope of escape, 
so that a coyote would not at 
once attempt ‘ chewing out.’ 
The great bird rose, burdened 
with no impossible weight. Fear 
of the unknown hung heavier 
on her; for soon she found 
that tenacious grip was not 
to be shaken by flight. She 
swooped then, a good half-mile 
from the carcase, over the top 
of a box-alder, hoping to knock 
off the dangling trap-drag. The 
result was a jarring halt, with 
the eagle threshing a fresh 
battle among twigs and branches 


till, exhausted, she fell, an 
ignominious heap of tawny 
feathers, into chokecherry brush 
below. 

This time the drag hooked 
securely and there she remained 
—to struggle intermittently as 
her strength ebbed and the 
cold intensified—a fate the 
coyote might have found, but 
certainly not she, had she 
successfully cheated him of his 
meal. 

The sun died and the stars 
grew. The male eagle huddled, 
forlorn and grim, in the box- 
alder above his mate. Though 
sleep tried to have its way 
with him, he would have none 
of it. 


Il. THE EARTH. 


This morning, the second 
after the latest snow, Cayuse 
Pete rose early to ride his trap- 
line. His squaw was kindling 
a fire in the stove and shiver- 
ing aS she reached for the 
oatmeal sack. Pete’s ponies 
whinnied in their poplar-pole 
stable as he lit the lantern, 
preparatory to throwing them 
‘ prairie-wool ’ hay and saddling 
a blue roan with a white face. 
The saddle was silver-mounted, 
a rodeo trophy; the horse 
gaunt and sprung at the knees. 
Pete wished he could afford 
oats for old Blue—not that he 
was sentimental in the least ; 
he liked a horse with some life, 
even if a stiffened hip forbade 
the swift action of a broncho. 

Then he stood a moment 
outside the door of his home 


(also of poplar poles and mud- 
plastered), studying the bleak 
dawn, hopeful of success today. 
A coyote pelt would bring 
from five to seven necessary 
dollars—a third of the price 
of 1928; ermine only sixty 
cents. While fresh snow would 
hinder movement of those short- 
legged weasels and bury small 
traps and bait, it also made hunt- 
ing difficult for coyotes—and 
perhaps at that dead horse... .! 
Pete frowned, an expression 
that came more naturally to 
his swarthy Blackfoot features 
than a smile. 

As a setter of traps, preying 
on those equipped only with 
nature’s weapons, Cayuse Pete’s 
status as a villain was in more 
ways than one on a lower 
plane than that of the eagles. 
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Yet Pete might also be referred 
to as a child of nature; for 
though a goodly portion of 
white blood polluted his Indian 
veins, it did not help his position 
in a comparatively civilised 
world, and a mission-school 
education only heightened the 
irony of his semi-ostracism when 
away from the reserves. 

The reserves Pete had left 
for better or for worse, with a 
galling memory of old bloods 
relating ancient tales of battles 
and buffalo hunts, and of young 
bloods who would have no tales 
to tell. At sixteen he had 
found employment on a ranch ; 
at eighteen his supremacy over 
wild horses had been proven at 
no less than the Calgary stam- 
pede; at twenty-three his hip 
had been crushed by a falling 
steer in the bulldogging event 
at Cheyenne, U.S.A. Then a 
hospital took the last of his 
purse-money, the Canadian 
Government paid his way back 
to the reserve, from whence, 
no longer fit for professional 
riding, the former idol of the 
rodeo stands retreated with his 
wife to this valley of the foot- 
hills and the plains. Here, 
though game was sadly depleted 
and fur prices ruined by the 
great American depression, 
Cayuse Pete had arrived at a 
position that suited his simple 
philosophy. 

After breakfast he thrust a 
rifle under his stirrup-leathers 
and draped from the saddle- 
horn a much-prized pair of 
angora goatskin chaps, dyed 
bright orange, which he would 
don if the wind strengthened. 


Then he led his horses down 
to the creek, watered them by 
chopping ice, and turned looge 
the second one to forage in the 
valley. The two called to each 
other till out of sight, Blue 
reluctant to depart on the 
thirty-mile-round journey. Pete 
spurred him on. 

A watcher from above might 
have thought that the horsge 
took its own head, wandering 
zigzag, halting here and there, 
Actually old Blue knew the 
location of Cayuse Pete’s trap- 
sets as well as his master, and 
the halts he welcomed, resting 
from the labour of breaking trail 
while Pete dismounted to in- 
spect weasel and mink traps by 
the creek. Coyote traps, set 
blind (without bait) on cattle 
trails through the scrub, they 
passed at longer range so as not 
to arouse suspicion—unless some 
rabbit had blundered into a set, 
messing up the location. 

Thus the unwanted ones 
sometimes preceded an intended 
victim’s arrival and served as 
warning of the trapper’s work. 
Or wind might cover traps with 
great snow-drifts ; or thaw leave 
them encrusted with ice; there 
were a dozen combinations at 
different seasons to test the 
patience of Cayuse Pete. Today 
he had hopes only of finding 
a coyote, or, with exceptional 
luck, two: fresh snow favoured 
him there. So it was a pleasant 
surprise to dig up a frozen 
weasel while uncovering one of 
the smaller baited traps. 
‘‘ Another half-dollar”’; the 
slender animal went head-first 
into his mackinaw pocket, from 
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which its black-tipped tail pro- 
jected stiffly. 

This single bit of fortune 
almost taunted Pete as he 
covered mile after mile without 
further success. Once he found 
a wolf trap lifted and thrown 
from its bed when the jaws 
had slipped from the toe tips of a 
coyote on therun. “ Six dollars 
gone,” Pete muttered. Several 
times he tossed dead magpies 
from his weasel traps, cursing 
them. Jack-rabbits started up 
with great bounds or remained 
‘frozen’ in the hope that they 
went unnoticed. By Pete they 
did, but old Blue never failed 
to mark them with his nose 
and toss his head toward them, 
sometimes using this pretext to 
halt, as if asking, “ Why not 
try a shot?” Useful as a 
hound, old Blue: Pete could 
tell by his antics whether to be 
ready for deer, partridge, or a 
trapped coyote; or if one 
traversed some distance with 
the drag, its trail lost under 
fresh snow, the trapper could 
circle, trusting the horse to 
smell him out. 

They continued with rising 
wind snatching at frosty breath 
and whipping a minor blizzard 
of drift snow from the prairies 
above. Blue slithered down 
banks, clambered up others, 
and cannily stepped over 
barbed-wire fences while Pete 
held down the frost-loosened 
strands with a moccasined foot. 

Now, approaching one of these 
obstacles, Blue threw up his 
white head and snorted, plainly 
Saying, “ Wolf!’ and pointing 
to dense chokecherry scrub in 
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which, it happened, there was 
a trail-set for coyotes. 

Pete’s black eyes gleamed 
suddenly and his thin lips 
widened in a grimace as, with 
one fancy-beaded gauntlet to 
his brow, he squinted into a 
blinding glare of reflected light. 
Then, “You old fool!” he 
grunted to the horse, dis- 
appointed; for there on a 
box-alder sat no more, no less, 
than one of those eagles that 
were wintering here. 

Pete had wanted a close-up 
view of one, and now he had 
his first ; but a poor exchange 
for a wolf pelt. His rifle, 
for no good reason, eased out 
of its scabbard. Blue held 
quiet, tense for the shot, while 
Pete took aim, half-wondering 
why he did so. 

‘“¢ Eagle feathers,’ he excused 
himself, ‘‘ for a warrior’s head- 
dress.” The thought re- 
bounded, mocking him. ‘ What 
warriors? An _ eagle - feather 
head-dress to be sold to curio- 
hunting whites?’ In the 
momentary hesitation wind and 
light caused rifle sights to blur ; 
then, warned by instinct, the 
male eagle launched himself 
and volplaned away under cover 
of the box-alder before climbing 
up against the sun. 

Pete thrust his rifle back 
into its scabbard. ‘ Too bad. 
I might have given those 
feathers to old chief Moon- 
That-Laughs—and those eagles 
must kill a heap of game.” 
He urged Blue forward. 

But now the horse continued 
to snort and side-step, and 
when Pete dismounted at the 
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fence Blue refused to be led 
over it. ‘“‘ Wolf!” he seemed 
to say. 

For once Pete doubted. If 
there was a coyote tangled 
up in the bush ahead would 
an eagle descend and sit so 
close? Half curiously, half 
hopefully he went on foot to 
reconnoitre. 

The rattle of a trap chain 
came to him, and, not bothering 
to get his rifle since he never 
dispatched a trapped animal 
with messy bullets, Pete pushed 
his way through dense frost- 
brittle scrub. He saw the 
movement of a tawny struggling 
form. A coyote! Another 
minute and he was undeceived 
as he faced the female eagle, 
still fighting against cold and 
steel. 

“Damn!” The disappointed 
half-breed glared as fiercely as 
the eagle. Then the sudden 
knowledge that this carnivorous 
bird must have been caught at 
a bait confirmed the fear that 
she had spoiled his main chance 
of a coyote at the horse carcase, 
dashing further hopes. Pete 
was left with little charity 
for his victim, but in any case 
it would be no act of mercy 
to release her with a broken, 
frozen leg. No, there was 
no point in that, confound her ! 
and she would be neither good 
for a z00, nor, with her battered 
feathers, fit for a taxidermist. 
Pete wrested loose a dead tree 
branch for a club, grimly. 

Grimly the tortured eagle 
faced this new, more under- 
standable foe. Her golden eyes 
took on a greenish light as 





she crouched like a wolf at 
bay, ready for battle. Yet 
there was no cringing in her, 
and Pete thought of proud 
old Moon-That-Laughs who had 
fought with Louis Riel against 
the cannon of the whites. No 
quarter asked ! Proud old head 
held up, still above defeat ! 

He steeled himself and 
stepped forward to strike the 
merciful blow. The eagle gazed 
unblinkingly, then hurtled at 
him with a spring and a flap 
of wings so quickly that the 
breed fell back a pace in surprise, 
And fortunately ; for at that 
instant a mad thunderbolt with 
outstretched talons grazed his 
face—the male eagle’s charge 
to the rescue. 

Screaming madly, he beat 
his way up clear of the brush 
again, preparing for another 
attack. So it was with an eye 
on two adversaries that Pete 
dispatched the female. Then, 
eluding further charges by 
diving under cover of the brush, 
he dragged trap and dead bird 
back to the fence. 

In the open the male bird 
attacked repeatedly. Pete 
warded him off with the trap- 
drag. Though he could have 
clubbed the second eagle down, 
he felt, perhaps not strangely, 
far more pity for it than he had 
for its mate. More, he admired 
courage, this former gladiator 
of the Western arenas. ‘ Keep 
your eagle feathers, my brave !” 
he shouted. But the attacks 
continued so fiercely that, as a 
ruse, he decided not to take 
his trophy with him. He draped 
her over some low honeysuckles, 
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and, mounting Blue more 
quickly than his stiffened hip 
generally allowed, departed at 
a gallop to find a safer spot to 
cross the fence. 

The male eagle ceased his 
malevolent swoopings as the 
foe retreated and returned to 
the brown huddle that was 
his mate. In the © still- 
ness of her form he finally 
realised her fate. Now he must 
soar alone, hunger still for- 
gotten; or sit, forlorn but 
majestic in his grief, keeping a 
lone vigil over the dead. 

This adventure of the morn- 
ing was not one soon to be 
forgotten, but further business 
impinged itself on the trapper’s 
mind. He reset his trap at the 
horse bait, touching the steel 
only with a special pair of 
cotton gloves and then covering 
it with thin tissue-paper and 
lightly dusted snow. His own 
tracks he obliterated with a 
branch and left wind and frost 
to hide any final trace of human 
handiwork and scent. Then, 
miles farther on, at noon he 
jerked some hay from a stack 
and left Blue to it while he 
visited some mink traps on the 
creek. 

Here at an outside bend of 
the valley the creek hugged 
precipitous clay cliffs and met 
with underground springs. 
Warm water, oily and red with 
rust, usually kept open holes 
at the bank—places for mink 
to emerge from under the ice. 
Though mink were scarce and 
Pete’s annual catch was never 
more than half a dozen, he 
caught most of them at this 
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spot or at the few beaver dams 
near-by. 

With further chagrin he noted 
now that his traps set in the 
Springs were frozen in a solid 
mat of ice, new-formed by 
fresh snow and frost; and 
leading down the bed of the 
creek were the tracks of a 
huge mink. Pete followed them 
out of deep snow to where they 
passed under an overhanging 
ledge of bank, and knelt. 

Old Three Legs!” he ex- 
claimed, and straightened up 
with a black scowl. ‘“‘ What 
blasted bad luck today!” 

‘Old Three Legs’ was a title 
given by Pete to an old dog 
mink that appeared from time 
to time, and by more than mere 
chance eluded every trap set 
to catch him, then mysteriously 
disappeared again. His return 
was easily recognised, not only 
by the size of his tracks but by 
the ragged imprint of his left 
front foot—two toes of which 
had paid for a large part of his 
education in trappers’ methods. 
So, ‘ trap wise,’ throughout the 
years he had grown wiser and 
wiser; and Pete, pitting all 
his cunning against this elusive 
one’s nose and sixth-sense warn- 
ings, was almost tempted to 
believe him supernatural. 

To catch him now would 
mean more to Cayuse Pete than 
the price of the pelt, which 
oddly enough would bring no 
more than that of a small 
female; for it would certainly 
be coarser fur and lighter in 
colour. It would, of course, 
be worth as much as a good 
coyote ; but those double prints 
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in the snow, so evenly spaced a 
yard apart, spelled a challenge 
to the trapper’s pride of craft. 
‘‘ One of these bright days, Old 
Three Legs,’ he swore, “ it’s 
you will seem the fool!” 

He followed the _ tracks 
farther, studying them. The 
short-legged mink had saved 
ploughing through deep snow 
as much as possible by dodging 
under overhanging banks and 
willow clumps. Here he had 
poked into an old musk-rat 
burrow made during high water ; 
and here he had dug tunnels 
in great drifts of snow, either 
in search of field-mice under- 
neath or for the sheer fun of 
burrowing; and here he had 
briefly investigated the newly 
packed trails of rabbits in the 
willows. Obviously he was in 
no hurry and would linger in 
this mink-favoured spot—per- 
haps a week, two weeks, or 
even a month. Though the 
females remain content within 
one short range of hunting 
ground, the dog mink are in- 
consistent and may on a sudden 
whim depart to travel, covering 
as much as forty miles in a 
single night. 

Pete considered. He must 
not scare Old Three Legs away 
by leaving scent all along the 
creek bed, so he should follow 
on the bank above. Down 
at the beaver dams he had 
cached a bag of extra traps, 
and by careful use of blind 
sets on trails he might succeed 
where baits would fail. As 
proof of this, he shortly came 
across a set baited with rabbit 
—one that some weeks before 


had caught a mink, and since, 
several weasels—and here Old 
Three Legs had circled warily, 
though in that spot man scent 
must be heavily outweighed, 
or completely killed by fresh 
snow. 

“Now if that had been a 
female mink I caught there, 
and fairly recently, Old Three 
Legs mightn’t have stopped 
to think,” Pete mused. 

He had suddenly recalled 
what only last week he had 
learned from Ed. Mosely, who 
had a fox and mink ranch. 
‘‘ Most animals respect nature’s 
laws,’’ Ed. had declared, “ but 
a dog mink he ain’t got no 
conscience anyhow. He ain’t 
got no sensc of whut’s fitten 
an’ he’ll attack a female regard- 
less of breeding season. I had 
females almost killed on me 
before I got wise.”’ 

With this Pete became mind- 
ful that the skinned bodies of 
two female minks lay where 
they had been tossed into the 
snow near his home. Beneath 
each tail was a sac of potent 
scent, almost as heavy as that 
of a skunk. Today with all 
care he could make his sets ; 
tomorrow, giving them time 
to ‘cool,’ he could ride down 
the creek and lay the scent 
from horseback. 

““By gosh, I bet that trick 
will work!’ And for two 


hours thereafter Pete was busy 
selecting spots and laying traps 
as craftily as if he dealt with 
@ very wise old wolf. Then, 
satisfied, he returned to his 
horse. 

Two miles more to the end 
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of the line. Well, since he 
was coming back again to- 
morrow he could afford to 
leave a bit of unfinished busi- 
ness and get home before dark 
today. Pete set Blue toward 
the hills and climbed to the 


prairie, where he found astraight 
hard - packed road, thereby 
missing great bends of the 
valley, and thereby neglecting 
to pick up the dead eagle. 

Eagles, however, were un- 
important. 


Ill. THE WATERS UNDER THE EARTH. 


Old Three Legs awoke ati 
the quite unrespectable hour 
of midnight in a somewhat 
dilapidated beaver den. He 
lay in a bed of . wild-duck 
feathers and yawned luxuriously. 
The hour did not trouble him : 
even in summer his habits 
were irregular—not entirely 
nocturnal. But now it was 
always midnight in his strange 
underground world; and at 
the moment, if he needed any 
further excuse, he had that of 
sleeping off the fatigue of three 
days’ hard journey from the 
uppermost reaches of the 
Prongbuck. 

Leisurely he uncurled his long 
brown body and stretched till 
clear of the warm bed. Then, 
ridding himself of clinging 
feathers, he executed a number 
of sinuous rolls and _ belly- 
slides, much like an otter at 
play. In fact he had many of 
the otter’s habits and closely 
resembled one in appearance, 
save for girth, a lack of webbed 
feet, and a bushy tail in place 
of the otter’s heavy wedge. 
While not quite so good a 
swimmer, he was more versatile 


by far and more catholic in 
his diet; thus fitted to lord 
it over such lesser waters as 
the Prongbuck, fishless except 
at spawning time.. 

Actually Old Three Legs 
represented the sole aquatic 
members of the weasel family. 
As such he retained the same 
general characteristics—inquisi- 
tive, bloodthirsty, relentless, 
dynamic. As an individual he 
had few exceptional traits. His 
superior wisdom belonged with 
the experience of old age. For 
nine years he had been the 
terror of nesting birds, young 
broods, rabbits, musk-rats, and 
passive female minks: he had 
been the irresponsible (and 
sometimes murderous) father 
of many offspring; and as 
much by good luck as astute- 
ness he had outlived most of 
them, seeing many depart the 
way of all fur. 

Now, thoroughly awakened 
in the old beaver den, the place 
revived an unusual loneliness 
and a sense of frustration in 
the big dog mink. For the 
motive of his present return 
to this locality coincided, 





1 Not a lodge. Beavers, like musk-rats, build ‘houses’ only when banks are 


not steep enough for burrowing. 
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peculiarly enough, with Cayuse 
Pete’s latest method of tempting 
him. Not until February would 
Old Three Legs be truly stirred 
to seek and seek until he found 
a mate; but recently he had 
become restless. Though per- 
haps not actually conscious of 
his real desire, he certainly 
remembered that several mink 
had been living here at the 
springs and beaver dams in 
autumn. At this den in par- 
ticular he had anticipated meet- 
ing one of his kind. A female 
mink had made it her home 
since its former occupants, a 
pair of young beavers, had been 
poached by Cayuse Pete in the 
spring. But now the dank 
passages held only the cold 
scent of roots and earth, the 
odour of grass beds decaying 
in the _ beavers’  sleeping- 
chambers, and the stronger 
smell of a pent-up river. 

Old Three Legs voiced his 
disappointment in a low purring 
whinny. It sounded like a 
gentle love call, yet it would 
have deceived only the most 
innocent about the big fellow’s 
rapacious potentialities. For- 
tunately there was no female 
present, innocent or otherwise. 
That the departed one had 
been his daughter meant noth- 
ing to Old Three Legs. As for 
her absence, he did not try 
to account for it: she was 
gone; where or how did not 
matter. Only that his quest 
was not ended. 

He hopped down the spacious 
entrance tunnel, turned at the 
underwater doorway, and went 
along a fifteen-foot passage to 
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the beavers’ former dining-room 
—a feed-bed made by first 
heaping green boughs and sticks 
against the bank and then 
carving them out piece by 
piece during the winter. To 
judge by the litter of clam 
shells, crab claws, and various 
old bones here, the female mink 
had dined also. Old Three 
Legs suddenly became aware 
of an excellent appetite. Keyed 
by example, he breathed deeply 
and dived into a watery exit 
to follow the sandy creek bottom 
like a three-foot submarine 
capable of sinuous turns, search- 
ing for crab-holes, peering under 
boulders, and marking clams. 

Time after time he emerged 
with a crab, his coat dripping 
and almost black with wet. 
Yet his skin remained dry, 
protected by dense underfur, 
slightly oily, and his body was 
scarcely chilled, for a secondary 
insulation of fat covered his 
smooth, heavy muscles. Old 
Three Legs disposed of the 
crabs neatly, minding not at 
all their grasping pincers. With 
one bite he tore off the main 
shell, and with another cleaned 
the crisp white meat from the 
back. Then he discarded the 
remainder and set out for the 
next. Sometimes he remained 
submerged as long as four 
minutes, though he could better 
that time considerably if neces- 
sary. That meant quite a good 
swimming range, but a _ half- 
dozen crabs seemed the limit 
just now ; all others had found 
safe retreats, so he had to be 
content with clams on his final 
ventures. 
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Not till the clams died in 
the air would they open their 
strong-box hinges, however, and 
it was not in Old Three Leg’s 
restless nature to await that 
event. He set forth, ready for 
whatever might be in store, 
travelling back up-stream—the 
direction from which he had 
come yesterday. Then he had 
loped on the surface above and 
found no signs of his kind; 
tonight he would pursue his 
investigations under the ice. 

To an observer in the world 
above it would seem a miracle 
that any creature, even a fish, 
could travel long distances under 
the depth of ice on Prongbuck 
creek ; for a hundred shivering 
blows with an axe would seem 
to prove it reached to the 
bottom of all except the deepest 
pool. Only at the spillways of 
beaver dams a gurgling might 
be heard, evidence that under- 
ground tributaries still force- 
fed the frost-stricken creek. 
Otherwise (with such streams 
completely blocked) Old Three 
Legs and his aquatic tribe must 
have evolved a form of hiber- 
nation like skunks and badgers, 
or become more active on land 
like others of their weasel family 
—martin, fisher, and wolverine. 
But mink are not to be 
put off by difficulties. That 
their excursions above ice are 
generally brief does not prove 
a sluggish return to sleep; in 
winter their hunting is con- 
ducted chiefly by submarine 
routes. 

Old Three Legs set out with 
lungs filled to capacity. The 
sound of ice cracking over his 
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head warned him that the cold 
was intense and might have 
sealed many possible breathing 
places. Usually the heat of the 
river created air pockets, or 
underground springs wore away 
small caverns; these froze up 
temporarily in extreme weather, 
and tonight underwater en- 
trances to musk-rat and beaver 
burrows offered the surest relief. 
Old Three Legs’ exact knowledge 
of every foot of the river was 
necessary, but he worked his 
way to the first beaver dam 
uneventfully, swam the swift 
shallows at its foot under an 
airy vault, and forced himself 
through the gushing spillway 
by grasping and pushing at 
branches and poles. 

In the deep pool above he 
caught his breath at an air 
chamber kept open by beavers. 
As he lay there resting grate- 
fully a huge dark shape loomed 
in the green waters ahead. 
Old Three Legs abandoned his 
position respectfully. And later 
when he nosed into a beaver’s 
feed-bed and found it occupied 
he retreated as quickly, barely 
missing the wicked snap of 
chisel teeth that might or might 
not have been flashed in a game 
of bluff. An eighty - pound 
beaver, however stolid his ways, 
is no meat for a mink. Even 
his small counterpart, the musk- 
rat, can put up a stout defence ; 
and so, farther on, when Old 
Three Legs came on an occupied 
den, it was no foregone con- 
clusion that he would add a 
second course to his meal. 

A warm scent pervaded this 
burrow. There might be a pair 
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of ’rats here or many, depending 
on whether there had been a 
late-autumn litter. Old Three 
Legs stole up the main tunnel, 
hoping for a surprise attack ; 
but as usual he had been unable 
to avoid that loud suction noise 
made when a swimming body 
emerges from an underwater 
entrance. Still, sometimes the 
inmates were dopey with the 
sleep of their semi-hibernation 
or mistook an intruder for one 
of the family. Otherwise, as 
now, in the steep and exceed- 
ingly cramped approach to the 
sleeping-chambers one met with 
the snarling face of a ’rat—a 
sharp, whiskered nose and two 
glaring beady eyes behind ex- 
posed orange teeth. 

No room for tactics. And no 
thrust could be quick enough 
to escape the wicked slash of 
those powerful chisels. At least 
not immediately. Old Three 
Legs moved as close as he 
dared, his long body hunched 
as much as the confined space 
permitted, ready for a strike, 
his own beady black eyes staring 
into those of the ’rat with the 
hypnotic quality of a snake’s. 
It became a game of patience 
and chance. An old ’rat with 
confidence born of many 
escapes would have nerves of 
steel and would try to outstare 
him. Then Old Three Legs 
would feint and try to draw 
first movement from the other. 

But this musk-rat was 
peculiar. It might be young 
or old. Young by its size; 
yet its teeth were the largest 
ever. The upper pair curved 


down right over the chin, the 
lower ones swept sideways to 
the corner of the left eye. And 
in @ very short time its eyes 
glazed. Old Three Legs struck. 
There was almost no resistance. 
He dragged his victim back 
down to the more spacious 
entrance-hall, sucking at the 
jugular vein, which he found 
almost bloodless. And no 
wonder! He had met with 
one of those unfortunates in 
the rodent world, where normal 
teeth never cease to grow, but 
where too-active glands may 
cause a growth that cannot be 
counteracted by sufficient gnaw- 
ing. So this poor creature had 
finally lost the power to eat. 
Old Three Legs was merely 
disgusted as he surveyed a 
freak and found only skin and 
bone. He returned up the 
burrow. A second antagonist 
awaited him there, an old he-rat 
that had beaten him off before. 
Tonight, however, the big mink 
was roused by the unsuccessful 
success of the first encounter. 
He settled down to a long case 
of mesmerism. Minute after 
minute passed. Minutes that 
by virtue of suspense had no 
ordinary evaluation as time. 
Despite concentration, in 
these spells of waiting a memory 
would return to Old Three Legs 
of how at such a time a musk- 
rat had come from the water 
outside and attacked him in 
the rear. Years and years ago 
that had been ; yet the terrible 
memory alwaysrecurred. Some- 
times, as now, it brought a 
sudden muscular spasm—like a 
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feint. The he-rat slashed, sup- 
posedly in defence of a strike. 
In a trice Old Three Legs had 
him by the back of the ear, and 
clung, wolfing his fangs deeper 
and deeper. This tough old 
scrapper was vanquished at last ! 

Then a strange demon took 
hold of the big mink. Time 
after time he returned up that 
tunnel. And each time he drew 
forth a victim. Nothing could 
stop him tonight—till he was 
faced only with seven empty 
sleeping-chambers. 

A power of exhilaration came 
over Old Three Legs. He was 
drunk with the blood of his 
prey. He dived into the water 
and swam the full range of his 
lungs to a ‘ breather’ under the 
hollow ice at a spring. But no, 
he must return! Some other 
might come and steal his store 
of meat! It was not safe there. 
In his chamber of horrors again 
he began digging a way to the 
outside world; he would hide 
his victims in a high-water 
beaver burrow near-by. 

This, after all, was no excep- 
tional case; he seldom left a 
kill where he made it. Now 
with unbelievable efficiency he 
tunnelled his way through a 
granite-like crust of frozen earth 
just above shore-line. Then he 
set out for the dry old beaver 
burrow, lugging a ’rat. 

Deep snow made him trip 
over his burden. He dragged 
it sideways till he reached the 
beaver burrow. Here he lifted 
the ’rat clear again, but despite 
the length of his upthrust neck 
his victim dragged between his 
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straddled forelegs. Then for 
some reason it stuck. It was 


caught on something that did 
not yield. The something 
proved to be one of Cayuse 
Pete’s mink traps clinging to 
the hindquarters of the ’rat ! 

Old Three Legs had backed 
into the burrow as he pulled. 
Now he sat and pondered. He 
did not want the ’rat so much ; 
it was a cheap exchange for his 
freedom. But there might be 
another trap. Should he chance 
going out again? Still, why 
should he? The upper end of 
this burrow had been dug out 
by rabbits; only yesterday he 
had run through on the chance 
of finding one. 

At the top exit he stopped 
again. There might be another 
traphere. Hesniffed cautiously. 
No trace of scent—at first. Not 
till his nose almost touched the 
snow. He sat back and pawed 
lightly, working forward till he 
exposed the end of a trap-spring. 
Now, having judged the position 
exactly, he could leap clear. 
Still to make assurance double 
sure he turned and, digging, 
sent dirt flying from between 
his hind-legs. Only when the 
weight of the dirt had sprung 
the trap did he venture to leap 
forth. 

Back in the musk-rat den 
he was reminded of the necessity 
of hiding his kills. It never 


occurred to him that unless one 
of his kind came along his meat 
would be quite safe where it was ; 
and not yet had he found scent 
of another mink. So he explored 
and, finding 


under the ice, 
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another old burrow, spent a 
great deal of time and trouble 
in storing his plunder. There 
he ate for the first time ; after 
which, untroubled.by conscience, 
he slept. 

His sleep passed into a 
cloudy wakefulness. He had 
had enough food. Enough sleep. 
He would travel again, seeking 
out all the usual haunts of a 
mink by his underwater route. 

For hours he continued as he 
had begun, dodging into every 
known breathing-hole, working 
his way over the beaver dams, 
then past the large underground 
springs at the clay cliffs, and 
far beyond. Occasionally, where 
ice was thin, he bored his way 
through for a brief hop in the 
snow. And finally, at one of 
these spots, a shallows, he 
dallied with the strange sport 
of unearthing huge frogs, black 
with mud. These he wantonly 
dropped on the ice to freeze. 
Delicacies in summer, now they 
were vile. 

In all this long journey his 
quest had been fruitless. Not 
a trace of other mink at 
any of the old haunts. And 
not being equipped with an 
advanced form of reasoning, 
Old Three Legs did not con- 
struct for them a possible fate. 
Even at the moment he was 
turned back by a fear of 
thieves in his pantry. 

To save time on the many 
roundabout twistings of the 
creek he took to rabbit trails 
in the willows and saskatoons, 
loping along in broad daylight. 
One shaking had rid his pelt 


of all water and it was pleasant 
to travel thus, as easily as in 
summer. 

The rabbit trails wound 
hither and yon. This one now 
had a hot scent. Old Three 
Legs followed it, though it led 
away from the creek to a cattle 
trail through briers and honey- 
suckle to a dense growth of 
chokecherries. Before entering 
these he paused suddenly, catch- 
ing a strong but cold scent— 
not appetising but new—the 
scent of some strange bird. At 
the same time there came a 
great whistling of wings over- 
head. The whistling of a 
mallard’s wings, first thought. 
Only this sound rushed at one! 
Old Three Legs looked up 
quickly. His glance was against 
the sun, and its blinding glare 
left a black spot before his eyes. 
The spot grew into a black 
object hurtling directly at him ! 
The sight had the petrifying 
effect of his own black eyes on a 
rabbit. 

His attempt at a dodge was 
too late. Two great hooked 
talons struck him squarely, one 
just behind the ears, one in the 
back. Two great wings threshed 
against the low honeysuckle, 
and he was carried aloft, squirm- 
ing and struggling with all his 
terrific strength. 

Had the eagle, charging in 
defence of a dead mate, missed 
that hold on the back of the 
neck, this might have become 
a worthy battle between two 
giants. Even though it had 
pursued its course in the air 
Old Three Legs might have 
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acquitted himself well—perhaps 
gained the upper hand. As it 
was, the eagle knew better than 
to attempt killing this brown 
marauder in the hampering 
scrub; and that his talons 
retained their relentless grip 
was perhaps because he had 
never tackled a mink before 
and did not know he would 
scorn it as food. 

Old Three Legs, having the 
powerful lungs of a swimmer, 
was not one to be quickly 
throttled. Yet his strength 
ebbed as up and up they went 
to the valley’s rim. That 
paralysing grip on the neck! 
Those talons biting into his 
jugular! The one white spot 
op his throat was lost under a 
scarlet stream. But life flows 
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out sweetly that way—as com- 
pared with the usual fate of a 
fur-bearer. 

And there down below against 
a patchwork of scrub the creek 
wound whitely away to the 
distant bends of the valley. 
His beloved creek and his 
beloved valley! And there far 
off was the diminutive moving 
speck of a man on horseback. 
Cayuse Pete coming with a 
potent lure to end the quest of 
the last mink in the Prongbuck ! 
And there was that splotch of 
chokecherry brush hiding the 
secret of this last mad encounter. 
A tawny heap of eagle feathers ! 

But about these things Old 
Three Legs neither understood 
nor cared, as he soared away 
into darkness. 
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A TROPICAL INTERLUDE. 


BY IAN SCOTT. 


WE had completed a five-day 
diving patrol in the Malacca 
Straits; the first time such a 
thing had ever been done in 
tropical waters. Luckily my 
submarine was fitted with a 
cooling plant, which gave us 
ice and kept our provisions 
fresh for the first two days. 
On the third day even the 
bread turned green, and had 
to be ditched; but the plant 
had enabled us to outlast the 
other submarines on patrol. 

Diving during daylight hours, 
we surfaced at night to charge 
our batteries. Down below 
during the day the wet bulb 
in the control room hovered 
round the hundred mark, many 
degrees above the safety limit 
for human endurance. Aft in 
the motor room the temperature 
averaged about 145° F. Naked 
though we were sweat poured 
off us. Towels were in constant 
use and were wrung into buckets 
along the length of the boat. 
The heat of the submarine 
contrasting with the compara- 
tive coolness of the sea kept the 
periscope continuously fogged. 
Extra lights were extinguished 
and cooking prohibited; no 
hot meal nor meat was eaten 
below. After surfacing at night 
we had our big meal of the 
day and the issue of rum; the 
crew were warmly clothed and 
the boat thoroughly ventilated. 
The nights seemed very cold. 


Day followed day monoton- 
ously, and we grew weaker and 
more lethargic, till on the fifth 
day I called a halt. I signalled 
the depot ship at Singapore: 
‘¢ Returning to harbour. Expect 
to arrive at 1630.”’ The men 
looked seedy and washed out. 
I felt sure their thoughts dwelt 
on quarts of iced beer in some 
shady spot. I know at least 
that mine did. 

We cut through Kellet 
Harbour, and, entering the 
roads at Singapore, we went 
alongside the depot ship. Quite 
a crowd hung over the guard- 
rails. We had outlasted the 
other boats by two and a half 
days. Among the ‘ Goofers’ 
was the P.M.O., waiting to 
pounce on any heat - stroke 
suspect at the ‘ belly muster’ 
which followed the patrol. 
However, he discovered nothing 
that rest and fresh air could 
not cure. Personally I found a 
John Collins, iced and long, put 
me rapidly back to normal. 

In our fairly cool anteroom, 
perched on the boat-deck under 
double awnings, I discussed the 
patrol with my brother captains. 
Our opinions on tropical diving 
patrol, when politely translated, 
were unanimous. 

I discovered that three of us 
—I was one of the lucky ones— 
were sailing for Kuching, the 
capital of Sarawak, in two days’ 
time. This was to be a pure 
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joy-ride to finish our Southern 
cruise, and would take in 
Sarawak, Brunei, Jesselton, and 
Manila before returning to 
Hong-Kong. At that time no 
submarine had ever visited 
Kuching ; in fact no warship 
had been there since before the 
war. We were all keen to get 
off the beaten track. 

That night, being rather at a 
loose end, I wandered into the 
Singapore Cricket Club. The 
long bar was crowded except 
in one place. This was occupied 
by a tough-looking customer 
in stained khaki drill. With 
difficulty I recognised our Com- 
mander (S.), Bill Sheet. I 
approached him and at once 
realised why the rest of the 
Club were giving him a wide 
berth. He smelt most damnably 
of the hunt! 

‘What on earth have you 
been doing, sir? ’’ I asked as I 
ordered two gin pahits. 

‘Shootin’ boar in Johore,”’ 
he replied. 

“ Any luck ? ”’ I persisted. 

“Oh yes,” said he in an ‘ of 
course ’ tone of voice, “ I’ll tell 
you all about it. I was standing 
in a glade (it was a likely-looking 
trun) while my beaters worked 
towards me. I was using a 
single shot Mannlicher 41. 
A pity, as it happened; for 
the first thing I saw was a 
beautifully marked tiger step- 
ping out of the undergrowth. 
I dropped him at once and was 
reloading before approaching 
him when a large boar came 
trotting into the glade. I had 
@ rapid snap shot, but must 
have been off my balance, 
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because I hit him high up in 
the off hind-leg.”’ 

“What did you do then, 
sir ? ’’ I interrupted. 

“TI dropped my rifle and ran 
after him. He was moving 
very awkwardly and I easily 
overtook him,” he continued. 
“T took my hunting-knife in 
my hand and jumped on his 
back.” 

Ichoked. ‘What then, sir?” 
I eried excitedly. This yarn 
was going to be up to standard. 

“* Well,” he went on, “‘ my 
knife was very sharp, and I 
thought in cutting his throat I 
might cut my left hand which 
was gripping the beast’s neck.” 

I thought of the enormous 
size of a 400-lb. boar’s throat, 
but kept quiet. 

‘¢ So I threw the knife away,”’ 
he added. 

“Good God, what did you 
do then ? ’ I beseeched him. 

“T strangled him!” he re- 
plied, calmly swallowing his gin. 

With difficulty I restrained a 
terrific peal of mirth ; I remem- 
bered that Bill Sheet always 
entirely believed his own yarns. 

“Look here, Tissy,’’ he said, 
“come off and dine with me if 
you’ve nothing better to do.” 

“The reward of a good 
audience !”’ I said to myself. 

‘‘ Thanks, sir; I’d like to,’ I 
answered. 

‘Fine! We'll have one for 
the road. I’ve got a boat at 
Johnston’s Landing. We'll 
catch that.” 

We rickshawed down to the 
pier and took the boat off. 

I presented myself in the 
‘cuddy’ at a quarter to eight. 
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It was quite a pleasant cabin. 
It had been the Ladies’ Music 
Room in the old pre-war days 
when the depot ship had been 
a liner. The white enamelled 
bulkheads were decorated with 
sporting prints and trophies of 
the chase. A corner cupboard 
was loaded with silver cups. 
Bill Sheet had been a well- 
known amateur boxer and was 
a remarkable shot with any 
weapon. Round two sides of 
the cabin sporting rifles were 
stacked in racks. 

Throughout an _ excellent 
dinner he talked continuously. 
I had heard some of the stories 
before. But shooting elephant 
from an aeroplane in the Belgian 
Congo was a new one on me. 
I breathed it in for future 
reference. 

As we drank our port I 
said casually, ‘“‘ That’s a nice 
Peabody Martini you’ve got 
there.” 

“Ha! You know something 
about rifles, do you? ”’ he said 
with a show of interest. ‘‘ Well, 
I'll tell you the story of that 
rifle and the one next to it. 

“T was at Yalta in the 
Crimea just after the Armistice 
and went ashore to watch some 
White and Red Russians fight- 
ing. As usual I was walking 
alone, when I heard a woman’s 
scream. I dashed towards the 
spot and found about thirty 
Reds finishing off a few Whites. 
I was too late to save her,’’ he 
continued sadly. (I almost 
expected him to wipe away a 
tear.) ‘‘ But I drove off the 
Reds with my revolver. As a 
souvenir I brought back these 


two rifles. You will notice that 
the Russian service rifle bears 
the Tzarist and Kerensky 
stamps. When I picked them 
up they still had that poor 
woman’s blood and hair on 
them.” He paused, shaking 
his head still more sadly. “JI 
wish I could have saved her.” 

It was a million pities that 
Bill Sheet should have told me 
this yarn; for I was the only 
officer in the whole Service 
who could disprove it. I had 
given him the two rifles myself. 
I had picked them up in the 
Crimea, a place I well knew he 
had never visited! I think I 
had earned my dinner. 

I might say, here, that Bill 
Sheet was no novelty to me. 
At Fort Blockhouse, the sub- 
marine headquarters, I had, 
one night, been the only other 
member in the Mess when Bill 
Sheet and Kipling were swap- 
ping yarns. So interested did 
I get in their efforts to cap each 
other’s stories that I found I 
had taken two hours to drink 
one whisky-and-soda. 

The three submarines stole 
out of Kellet Harbour and 
moved past Singapore to the 
eastward. Since I was very 
much the junior C.O. my vessel 
brought up the rear. With 
awnings spread from stem to 
stern and water running 
over our saddle-tanks we 
endeavoured to keep cool on 
passage. In the calm seas we 


could leave the hatches open, 
allowing air to circulate through 
the boat. 

The blue sea and sky, the 
creamy phosphorescent wash, 
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and the gentle offshore wind 
carrying with it the tropical 
scent of the jungle, all filled 
one with a sense of peace and 
well-being. As we sat on the 
bridge, a few feet above the 
sea, memories of that ghastly 
diving patrol seemed very far 
away. The time passed 
pleasantly. 

Next afternoon I noticed we 
had dropped on our next ahead 
quite appreciably. I ordered 
an increase of speed. After a 
short delay the reply came back 
from the engine-room— 

“Can’t increase, sir. We're 
having trouble with breech-end 
studs.” 

“ How long will you be?” I 
asked. ‘Tell the Engineer 
Officer I would like him to come 
up and see me as soon as 
convenient.” 

The E.O. came up on the 
bridge, his oil- streaked face 
streaming with sweat. He 
sucked in the cool sea air 
gratefully. 

‘¢ What’s the trouble, Chief? ”’ 

“‘ Everything, sir,’’ he replied. 
“This old bus has never 
recovered from the war-time 
depth-charging or that typhoon 
last- year. The engine beds 
seem to think they are moving 
parts! I think No. 6 liner 
port has gone. Tl have to 
stop one engine and sling a 
piston.”’ 

“ Listen, Chief,’’ I told him, 
‘“‘if we can hold on for an hour 
or two it will save us being 
sent back to Singapore for 
repairs.” 

“Well, sir, I think you'd 
better come down and have a 
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look. It’s pretty grim!” he 
answered. 

It was. The engine beds 
were both moving, No. 6 port 
was more than suspect, and 
some breech-end studs were 
obviously working. The old 
boat certainly required the 
dockyard refit we had pressed 
for. 

“Tt’s no good, Chief, we’ll 
have to stop that port engine,”’ 
I decided. 

I returned to the bridge and 
signalled the 8.8.0.: ‘“ Regret 
have to stop port engine to 
sling piston.”’ 

When I saw his signalman 
climb clear of the bridge awn- 
ings to reply I still feared we 
would be sent back. But his 
answer was: ‘Am stopping one 
engine to enable submarines 
to charge batteries. Inform 
me when your work is com- 
pleted. Submarines will pro- 
ceed on one engine till dawn.”’ 

The semaphore ceased and 
flags appeared at his masthead. 
“G8 (speed eight knots). 
As the signal was hauled down 
we stopped our port engine. A 
reprieve, anyway. 

Down in the engine-room the 
unfortunate staff got to work. 
Luckily it was flat calm, but 
the various complaints kept 
them busy all night. 

As the sun rose like an 
orange Mushroom on an orange 
stalk the darkness fled and the 
stars melted away like snow- 
flakes in the water. The loom 
of Borneo showed fine on our 
starboard bow. 

A flag fluttered sleepily to 
the masthead of LE 3. 
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“Can you proceed on both 
engines?’ was semaphored. 
Knowing I would not be sent 
back now, I replied truthfully, 
‘‘No. Both engines are dicky. 
Hope to be able to proceed at 
11 knots in one hour’s time.”’ 

After a short pause I got the 
order: ‘‘ Proceed independently. 
I am going on now. Keep in 
W/T touch.” 

“ That’s much better, No. 1,’ 
I said to my First Lieutenant. 
‘No more station keeping.”’ 

“ And no pilot,’ he replied, 
an enormous grin spreading 
across his moonlike face. 

L3 and L1 were rapidly 
drawing away from me, and, as 
‘No. 1’ had reminded me, they 
were meeting a pilot off the 
entrance to the Kuching River. 
It was a navigator’s nightmare. 
Their pilot was to be the cox’n 
of the Rajah’s yacht. 

Robby, my navigator, chipped 
in, “ Well, sir, if we can do it, 
all the more pilotage allowance 
for us.” 

“ Not so much of the ‘ us,’ 
Robby. Your share for doing 
absolutely nothing will be 
absolutely nothing! Give me 
the chart of the river.”’ 

To my dismay I discovered 
the chart was dated 1844. 
Robby was not in the least 
perturbed. ‘ Don’t worry, sir. 
They were pretty good sur- 
veyors in the old days. Think 
of Cook and Dampier.”’ I was 
not impressed. 

Passing Cape Datu we altered 
course for the Kuching River. 
There appeared to be darn few 
landmarks in the unbroken line 
of jungle. 


through my glasses. 


“Ah!” I exclaimed, looking 
‘“* There 
are some rocks awash bearing 
Green 30. Get a fix, Robby.” 

“They are not marked on 
the chart, sir,’’ he replied—and 
they weren’t. 

“ Hell!’ I thought. “ We 
must be getting somewhere near 
the entrance.” 

We soon sighted two tall 
poles sticking out of the sea; 
on one of them was a notice. 
We closed it gingerly till we 
could make out the faded 
writing on the sun-blistered 
board— 

“PASS BETWEEN STAKES. 
ENTRANCE TO KUCHING RIVER.”’ 

Well, we had made it. The 
course of the river, now that 
we had found the entrance, was 
clear. It was quite broad and 
smooth flowing. I took the 
precaution of trimming the sub- 
marine down till she drew 
16 feet, so that if we grounded 
I could get off by blowing 
water out. 

We proceeded along one 
straight stretch of the river, 
which on the chart was one 
mile in length. Actually it 
was three. This did not give 
me complete confidence in -the 
chart. 

The banks of the river were 
just thick impenetrable jungle 
and swamp. The Nipa palms 
were actually growing in the 
water. Monkeys chattered and 
frolicked in the foliage. Croco- 
diles lay apparently asleep on 
the muddy foreshore. In reality 
they were very much awake, as 
one unwary monkey found to 
his cost while we watched. 
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“ Can I get up the Lewis-gun, 
sir,” asked ‘ No. 1,’ ‘and have 
a go at the next croc?” I 
nodded. I would have liked 
to have a crack myself, but 
this river was going to keep me 
busy. 

We soon had a splendid 
target: a really big crocodile 
well up on the mud. ‘No. 1’ 
let him have the whole drum 
(47 rounds). Very few of the 
nickel-nosed bullets missed him, 
but to our amazement he rolled 
like lightning into the river 
and was gone. As I watched 
‘No. 1’s’ grim face behind the 
gun my mind was in the past. 
“Had he looked like that on 
that day so long ago when 
single-handed, in a sinking sub- 
marine, he had fought off a 
flight of German seaplanes ? ”’ 
I was certain myself that he 
acquired equal pleasure from 
shooting either croc or enemy 
airman. 

Round another bend I saw a 
large notice secured to a palm 
tree. I hauled in to read it. 
To my horror it read— 

“* ROCKS ON THIS SIDE. KEEP 
ON THE OTHER SIDE.” 

I altered out again rapidly, 
and after that I kept in the 
middle of the river until I 
could actually read the notices. 
I must admit they were useful. 

At last I came to an inverted 
‘Y’ in the river. Here a very 
large sign was displayed with a 
finger pointing— 

“THIS WAY TO KUCHING.” 

Being unable to see round 
the bend I had to gamble on 
the chart being fairly correct. 
The turn was about 120°; not 
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too easy on a comparatively 
narrow river with a four-knot 
tide. I stopped one engine 
and put the helm hard over. 
We just made it, but the stream, 
catching me now on the other 
bow, swept Z 2 in under the 
Nipa palms on the river-bank. 
I managed to straighten up 
without actually grounding, but 
the bridge awning was knocked 
askew by the Nipas. 

“Whew!” I exclaimed. 
“Thank God there are only 
two more miles of this before 
Kuching.” But the chart and I 
were both wrong again; there 
were four. At last we sighted 
signs of habitation. Ahead of 
us was @ little white fort with 
crenellated walls, awash in a 
green sea of undergrowth. It 
might have come right out of a 
nursery toy-box. 

The boat suddenly slowed 
and listed. We were aground. 
My foresight made this, luckily, 
a trivial stoppage. We got off 
quickly and made the last bend 
into Kuching, where the river 
broadens to a fair-sized pool. 
On the western bank lies the 
home of Rajah Brooke; a 
large rambling building, looking 
rather as if the architects had 
agreed to differ; Astana it is 
called. Behind it a sharp 
volcanic peak towers over the 
flat palm-covered horizon. On 
the other bank lies the town of 
Kuching. Our first impression 
was that it was all native mat- 
sheds built out of the water on 
poles, but gradually we were 
able to pick out the godowns 
and the spick-and-span Govern- 
ment buildings. The wharfage 
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was crowded with small coasting 
schooners, sampans, and dug- 
outs. I secured among them 
outside the other two sub- 
marines. Although they had 
arrived hours before, the pier 
was still packed with Malays 
and Dyaks. They could not 
make out the purpose of such 
extraordinary craft, and, of 
course, there was nobody to 
explain it to them. 

Night fell with the sudden- 
ness of a curtain as I was cross- 
ing over to L3 to report to 
the 8.8.0. Lights were already 
twinkling like fireflies as I 
arrived. In her I found the 
Resident waiting for me. He 
explained that he was my host 
during our stay and that he 
would find room also for my 
First Lieutenant and Third 
hand. I was to discover that 
no one could have a better host. 

A programme had _ been 
arranged for our short stay. 
The first night was to be 
spent digging in and getting to 
know the inhabitants. There 
were only about twenty white 
people all told. We would meet 
most of them in the Club. 
There was to be a dinner and 
dance at Astana and other 
social events. They seemed 
to have every minute arranged 
for. 

“Mr Ward,” I said to the 
Resident, “if you’ll give me 
half an hour I’ll complete my 
work and collect my gear. If 
you’d care to come over to 
my boat I’d be glad to give 
you @ sundowner and introduce 
you to the officers. I warn you 
they’re no household pets.” 


“‘ Thank you, no,” he replied, 
“Tm too old to attempt it in 
the dark ; but I should like to 
visit your ship tomorrow morn- 
ing if I may.” 

The sailors had not been 
forgotten in the arrangements. 
A large mosquito-proof building 
was at their disposal for slinging 
their hammocks. There was a 
rumour of cold beer. I told 
the First Lieutenant and the 
Engineer that the troops could 
have the night off; we would 
start serious work in the 
morning. 

I took ‘No. 1’ and Robby 
back with me to the Resident’s 
house, a long low building, 
comfortable and cool. We were 
introduced to his charming wife, 
who, I am afraid, treated us 
like three small boys. We 
heard each other’s Christian 
names for the first time. 

We tubbed in Shanghai baths 
and dressed for dinner. I 
remember how much I admired 
the dinner-table. It was of 
polished black wood; _ the 
shining silver and glass sparkled 
in the friendly glow of silver 
candlesticks, and in the centre 
was a shallow bowl of orchids. 
I had never before seen so many 
varieties, in colour and shape, 
of this attractive bloom. The 
Malay ‘ boys ’ stood motionless, 
their white uniform and silver 
buttons contrasting with their 
dark skins. It seemed impos- 
sible that the jungle was only a 
stone’s-throw away. 

After dinner we went to 
the Club. It was a small 
affair, as one would expect 
with so few members, but now 
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it appeared tiny. A roar of 
conversation was carried to 
us on an atmosphere blue with 
smoke. It burst upon the 
ears like surf on a rockbound 
coast. I noticed at once, as 
I had done before on rubber 
plantations or in small outports, 
how eager the residents were 
to see new faces. Somebody 
new to talk to, somebody with 
something different to say gave 
them, I suppose, a mental 
holiday. The range of con- 
versation was tremendous. 
From Piccadilly to peanuts it 
would run to horses or cultured 
pearls. One could almost quote 
the ‘ Walrus.’ 

I was deeply interested when 
I could get them to talk of 
the country, and the natives 
and their customs. We got 
on to the subject of crocodiles. 
I was told that there, as in 
all British Borneo, a reward 
is paid for crocodiles propor- 
tionate to their length. This 
actually led to some of the 
brighter natives starting croco- 
dile farms, breeding them from 
the egg. One method of catch- 
ing them sounds incredible, 
but like many strange things 
about crocodiles I was assured 
it was true. On locating a 
large crocodile a native would 
dive for it armed only with 
@ piece of grass rope and a 
bamboo spike. The water is 
so muddy that it is quite im- 
possible to see. Having found 
the crocodile, the native forces 
his thumbs into its eyes, 
and as the jaws open he 
thrusts in the bamboo stake, 
jamming the jaws open; he 
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then secures the rope to the 
base of the tail and returns 
to the surface. All that is 
left to do is to haul the reptile 
out. 

I know this sounds like one 
of Bill Sheet’s stories, but I 
have myself seen a Malay dive 
time after time into the Klang 
River at night to secure ropes 
to crocodiles we had shot. Some 
such method is necessary, be- 
cause these brutes seem to 
be able to get into deep water 
after life is extinct. 

I was also told of the croco- 
dile ‘callers.’ A few natives 
have the uncanny power of 
calling all crocodiles within hear- 
ing. They come to him like 
chickens at feeding-time. These 
men only use their power for 
dealing with ‘killers When 
a human life has been taken 
he calls the crocodiles and 
orders the guilty one to crawl 
up the bank. It is then dis- 
patched without any struggle. 
This strange spectacle has been 
witnessed by white people in 
Borneo and Malaya, one even 
reporting that on cutting up 
the crocodile its guilt was 
proved beyond doubt. 

In spite of all this talk I 
slept peacefully. It was the 
first time I had been in a bed 
for months. After a light 
breakfast of tea and fruit, I 
returned to the boat to find 
work in full swing. The heat 
was appalling, for the sun’s 
rays caught the hull of the 
boat; but working at night 
we found no escape from the 
clouds of mosquitoes. Night or 
day conditions were poisonous. 
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During the day a swarm 
of Dyak warriors came on 
board. These nearly naked 
fellows are beautifully muscled. 
They wear a small skull cap 
decorated with long wild turkey 
feathers, a leather cuirass 
studded with metal, and a 
loin- cloth. They are never 
without their parangs (large 
broad-bladed swords), sheathed 
in embossed leather fringed 
with human hair. 

They were delighted with 
the periscope. It was difficult 
to get them away from it, 
and we had to keep a close 
watch on our small-arms, which 
they obviously coveted. They 
played for hours with the 4- 
inch gun, the gunlayer trying 
to teach them gun drill. 

That night they returned 
our hospitality by giving a 
native dance by torchlight. I 
have never in all my life in 
any part of the world been so 
fascinated by dancing. Like 
most in the Far East it is 
in very slow motion, but the 
natural grace and skill of the 
dancers were beyond description. 

The setting was magnificent : 
a cleared space in the jungle lit 
by torches and roofed by the 
dark sky. The women danced 
first. A ‘deer’ dance was 
followed by the ceremonial 
dance used to greet returning 
head hunters. In both, the 
acting was so good that it was 
quite easy to follow the meaning 
of it all. 

The warriors now began their 
war-dance. The lurid light 
caught the flashing blades and 
the bright metal decorations 


on their leather armour. The 
skin and wooden drums 
throbbed and rolled. It was 
very real. 

Later the Resident introduced 
me to the Chieftain. He gave 
me a cup of yellow- looking 
liquid. It looked like draught 
cider, but I was well aware it 
was not that. I drank it down 
like castor oil at one gulp. 
Tears came to my eyes, my 
throat burned, and my insides 
were aflame. 

“Gosh! What was that?” 
I gasped when I could speak. 

“ Arrack,” the Resident 
smiled. “If you had not 
managed it you would have lost 
face ! ” 

“Lost face!’’ I exclaimed. 
‘“‘T nearly lost my life! ”’ 

“Well, you may, as the 
Chieftain says you are a chief 
and he wants you to fight one 
of his warriors with parangs.”’ 


I was staggered. ‘‘ Good 
God, No! He can have my 
submarine instead. Tell him 


to pick on ‘No. 1,’ but most 
certainly not me.” 

The Resident said soothingly, 
“It’s a great honour. Don’t 
worry, they won’t touch you 
or let you touch them. Go 
ahead.” 

Even the arrack had not 
given me enough Dutch courage 
for this, but it had to be done. 
I was stripped to the waist and 
the Chieftain gave me his own 
leather cuirass, which was decor- 
ated with silver coins. This 
gave me a little comfort, for I 
was sure he would not want it 
cut to bits. A parang was 


thrust into my hand. It was 
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balanced in a curious way that 
I was unable to get used to. I 
had seen a Dyak cut through a 
10-inch bamboo with one stroke, 
and cut it through again before 
the first slice had fallen. I 
hoped I did not look as badly 
scared as I felt. In a small 
cleared space surrounded by a 
dense crowd we started in. I 
swung wildly at my opponent, 
using the parang like a sabre. 
He toyed with me. I felt as 
helpless as I did against my 
first boxing instructor. I tried 
the tactics of foil and epée, but 
the parang was quite unsuited 
to them. I was afraid of 
notching my blade, but this 
warrior was much too skilful 
to allow even that. I hoped the 
excited shouts of the sailors 
and natives would not affect 
his peaceful intentions. I was 
told later it looked quite a 
realistic fight. My sword arm 
was weary and my stamina 
exhausted when the Chief called 
‘ time.’ 

I shook hands with my 
opponent and patted his brown 
back. I was extremely grateful 
to him for leaving me with a 
whole skin. 

The Chieftain, when I returned 
his cuirass, examined it carefully, 
and then said there was $1 and 
20 cents missing in small silver 
from its scheme of decoration. 

After what I had been through 
I thought this was the limit! 
As the Resident explained this 
to me he told me that the Chief 
coveted some of my brass 
buttons. These simple people 
have strange ideas of wealth, 
but as in the days of Magellan 
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they are attracted by small 
bright objects. The most 
treasured possessions of the 
natives are the large earthen- 
ware jars imported by the 
Chinese a thousand years before. 
Lucky the village or chief who 
owns one; they are almost 
objects of worship. 

I gave the Chieftain two of 
my buttons. He was so 
delighted when the Resident 
explained the device of the 
King’s crown and the anchor, 
that he might have been receiv- 
ing the Garter. He came round 
to the Residency next morning 
wearing them in his ears. 

Meanwhile, the work in my 
engine-room went on. The beds 
and engine-frames were wedged 
and stayed by ironwood joists 
to prevent movement. These 
were backed up by wire lash- 
ings. The whole thing looked 
rather Heath Robinson. My 
batteries, which I had been 
unable to charge, were so low 
that the next submarine had 
to provide my lighting. 

The 8.8.0. decided that we 
must sail a day before the 
others to avoid delay in case 
of breakdown. 

On our last night at Kuching 
we danced at Astana. I did 
this with a feeling of unreality. 
The brilliantly lit ballroom was 
filled with men in gay uniforms 
and women in dance frocks. 
The orchestra in scarlet and 
gold played modern dance 
music. Even the printed pro- 
grammes seemed out of place 
and far removed from the previ- 
ous night’s entertainment. 

The next day I made my 
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way carefully and successfully 
down the river. We knew 
all the snags now and had 
corrected the chart. I gravely 
saluted all the friendly signposts 
in passing. 

But our luck was now desert- 
ing us. My cox’n reported 
that many of the crew were 
running a high temperature. I 
did not like the look of them 
and turned them all in on light 
diet till we could rendezvous 
the depot ship at Jesselton. 
The engines began to give 
trouble. Short-handed as we 
were we tried to keep them 
going. More men went down, 
followed by the Engineer, 
Robby, and finally ‘ No. 1.’ 

The engines were literally 
falling to pieces. We had used 
all our spare parts. I was 
forced to stop one engine to 
enable me to use parts of it 
on the other. My batteries 
were exhausted. I thanked 
my stars that the weather 
was perfect. I got in touch 
with the depot ship at dusk, 
and passed the following signal 
to her by wireless— 


“* Regret to report three 
officers and twenty-three men 
on sick list. Apparently heat 
stroke. Engines defective. 
Maximum speed 6 knots. 
Propose making Labuan.” 


Rapidly the answer came 
back: ‘‘Concur. Report pro- 
gress.” 

Only myself and nine men 
were now on our feet. We 
could only concentrate on keep- 
ing the one engine running. It 
was a losing fight. At 2 A.M. 


the straining engine struggled 
convulsively to a stop. 

The sudden silence wag 
oppressive. 

I had raised Labuan Light 
an hour before, but was still 
twelve miles from harbourage, 
As far as the growing coral 
shoals were concerned my chart 
was out of date. I had pre- 
viously noted on passage that 
they were much larger than 
indicated on the chart. In 
daylight one could navigate 
these reefs with comparative 
safety, the water was so clear; 
but at night and without power 
I was helpless. Since I was 
in seventy-two fathoms of water 
I was unable to anchor. 

I went below and examined 
the engines. It was obviously 
a dockyard job and well beyond 
anything my few played-out 
hands could do. 

Reluctantly I made another 
signal— 

“Stopped 12 miles 260° 
from Labuan Light. Drift- 


ing slowly towards Fury 
Rocks. Damage beyond im- 


mediate repair. Request 
assistance.”’ 
The scene was _ peaceful 


enough. The smooth sea 
sparkled in the reflected light 
of a million bright stars. Never 
can I remember such starlight. 
There was the dark line of 
the coast culminating in the 
reassuring light of Labuan 


ahead. The warm perfume of 

the tropics came out to us, 

wafted on the gentlest of airs. 
Tidipa! One could only wait. 
Another sunrise. The passion- 
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ate breath of the sun upon the 
cold cheek of dawn once more 
prought colour mounting into 
the pale sky. Suddenly I 
became aware, a8 I sat en- 
tranced by the beauty of the 
morning, of a jade-green glimmer 
in the sky. As in a mirage 
it appeared to have no definite 
direction or dimensions. It 
shimmered like a will-o’-the- 
wisp. I had seen it before 
over the Paracels and knew 
what its warning conveyed. 
I was close on top of a shallow 
coral reef. 

My chart told me it must 
be the Samarang shoal. The 
least depth shown was six 
and a half fathoms. Plenty 
of water for us, anyway. I 
looked over the side. I could 
see the coral as if it were at 
the bottom of a bath. Many 
highly coloured fish were dart- 
ing from the ominous shadow 
of our hull. The sea growths 
swayed gently in the feeble tide. 

Quickly I took a sounding. 
Seven and a half fathoms! 
It did not look seven and a 
half feet. I was considering 
whether I should try and 
anchor, when my look-out called 
out— 

“Smoke to the south’ard, 
sir.”’ 

On this deserted coast I 
felt certain this must be the 
depot ship coming out of Brunei 
to my assistance. 

As she drew nearer I could 
make out she had four sub- 
marines with her. My two 
companions from Kuching must 
have rejoined her. Yes, there 
they all were. I wondered 


if they realised how this Sama- 
rang shoal had grown since 
the last survey. I called on 
wireless, by flag, by semaphore, 
and by lamp. ‘ You are stand- 
ing into danger!’ I somehow 
could not pass that message. 
Suddenly I noticed that the 
depot ship was going full speed 
astern. 

“Serve them right, the 
blighters, for not reading my 
signals!’ I exclaimed. “ T’ll 
bet the Pilot got a shock when 
he looked over the side.”’ 

L 3 signalled: ‘ Are you ready 
to be taken in tow?” [I 
replied: ‘Come alongside. 
There’s plenty of water in 
spite of appearances.”’ 

IZ3 made her usual neat 
job of it, and soon we were 
in tow for Jesselton. The 
P.M.O. came over in a whaler 
and confirmed my diagnosis. 
To my surprise I heard that 
the complaint was general 
throughout the flotilla. Many 
officers and men were out of 
action. My own numbers were 
bigger in proportion to the 
rest owing to our longer hours 
of work under unnatural con- 
ditions. The P.M.O. told me 
that on arrival at Jesselton 
the depot ship would become 
a temporary hospital ship. The 
wardroom and anteroom were 
already being fitted with cots. 
He could scarcely hide his 
satisfaction at the prospect. 
It would have been even greater 
if he had realised that later 
he would be able to prove that 
it was not heat stroke at all, 
but a rare sickness caused by a 
particularly offensive mosquito. 
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We passed the time in tow 
trying to catch flying-fish. We 
got very few because the weather 
was too calm. The flying-fish 
needs a little lop to rise any 
height or fly any distance, for it 
uses the tops of waves to gather 
impetus. 

We arrived at Jesselton, after 
an uneventful and carefree 
passage, just before dusk. D3 
took me alongside the depot 
ship. At once the work of 
getting the sick aboard began. 
They were carried in and 
snugged down for the night. 

Although we had asked for a 
postponement of official calls 
till the morrow, it did not 
prevent most of the white 
population from coming on 
board to place themselves and 
their houses at the disposal of 
the sick. I did not feel up to 
entertaining them that evening. 
Since leaving Kuching, I had 
only left the bridge to inspect 
the engines. Sixty-eight hours 
at a stretch takes it out of one 
physically and mentally. I 
did not even have the bath my 
faithful Ah Chai had prepared, 
but ripped off my clothes and 
tumbled into my bunk, where 
immediately I fell asleep. 

I awoke completely refreshed 
and went on deck. There lay 
Jesselton basking in the early 
morning sun. The thick jungle 
backed the golden strand. A 
long ragged line of mat-sheds, 
with here and there the more 
pretentious houses of the 
Europeans, together with the 
stores and offices, made up the 
little town. In the background 
the majestic slopes of Kinibalu 
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(The Chinese Widow) swept up 
gracefully to its 13,700 - feet 
peak. A tiny cloud of vapour 
caressed the summit. The 
anchorage lay open to the 
monsoons, though it was in- 
efficiently guarded on one side 
by a jagged reef whose ugly 
teeth were raised above the still 
blue sea. 

It was as calm and peaceful 
as a September Sabbath in the 
Highlands. 

About seven bells I was 
talking to the Governor’s A.D.C., 
when he told me a curious tale. 
At Government House they had 
a Number One Boy who wore 
the three British war medals. 
As far as they knew, he was the 
only native of Borneo who had 
served in the war. He had 
been picked up by a destroyer 
before 1914, and from the China 
Station had drifted to the 
Dardenelles in the same ship 
in the capacity of steward. 
When he finally returned he 
was, of course, of terrific import- 
ance among his own people. 
He told of vast ships of war 
as big as Jesselton carrying a 
thousand men, of fighting men 
who flew through the air, and 
of men who went under the 
sea in their ships. Gradually 
his oft-repeated and  un- 
believable stories of the war 
earned him derision, and finally 
the terrible nickname of ‘ The 
Liar.’ He had lost face. 

“By God, soldier,’ said I, 
thumping the A.D.C. on the 
back, “‘ that boy of yours will 
be vindicated. You couldn’t 
have come to a better ship!” 
I thought at once of Bill 
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Sheet. Here was another poor 
soul whose stories were not 
believed. Another Marco Polo, 
another De Rougemont ! 

I took the A.D.C. forthwith 
to the ‘ cuddy’ and made him 
repeat the tale to Bill Sheet. 

I had sized him up correctly. 

“ Tomorrow,” he promised, 
“T’ll send out a submarine to 
dive beyond the reef. It will 
dive, surface to fire the gun, 
then dive again. Have the 
word passed round. Perhaps 
the Governor would bring the 
fellow off with him if he cares 
to witness the show.” 

A time was fixed. We had 
an ‘ at home’ for the Europeans 
onboard. Judging by the dense 
crowds lining the beach and 
every point of vantage, in- 
cluding scores of proas and 
sampans, the ‘ bush telegraph ’ 
must have been in operation ! 

As the submarine slowly sub- 
merged and disappeared from 
sight a mighty sigh arose, to 
be followed by excited chatter- 
ing. All eyes were glued to 
the periscope and its creamy 
feather. Suddenly she rose, 
the water cascading from her 
whale-like hull. Almost im- 
mediately men were seen swarm- 
ing on the bridge and gun 
platform. The gun was trained 
rapidly seawards and at once 
the orange cordite flame was 
followed by the echoing detona- 
tion of the gun. Far to seaward 
white plumes of spray shot 
into the sky as the shell 
ricochetted towards the horizon. 
Before they had fallen back 
into the sea the submarine 
had disappeared. There was 
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for a moment a stunned silence, 
then a gigantic volume of cheer- 
ing burst on our ears. 

‘The Liar’ had regained his 
lost face. 

During the rest of our pleasant 
stay at Jesselton all our sick 
recovered, with the exception 
of LZ 2’s engines. It was decided 
to tow her first to Manila and 
then on to Hong-Kong, about 
fourteen hundred miles in all. 

We rigged a double tow, 
from our towing pendant and 
from our cable. They were 
connected to two six-and-a- 
half-inch wires, the latter 
secured in the depot ship. 
Again we were to have perfect 
weather for our passage. In 
spite of this it seemed to take 
days to pass the long rugged 
length of the island of Palawan, 
the south-west outpost of the 
Philippines. Off Miravalles, at 
the entrance to Manila Bay, 
the tow was slipped, and I 
was spared the ignominy of 
being towed into another 
country’s naval base. On my 
electric motors I kept station 
on the other submarines. Cross- 
ing the Bay we anchored close 
in to the city of Manila. So 
well did I get away with it 
that later I was congratulated 
by an American submarine 
officer on making so little smoke 
with my Diesel engines. 

The Naval Base proper was 
over at Cavite, about seven 
miles away. Only the flagship 
and the American submarines 
with their depot ship lay off 
the town close to us. Any 
description of the Philippines 
is a description of American 
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hospitality. There are no half 
measures about it ; it is twenty- 
four hours out of every twenty- 
four. It is just as well there 
are periods of duty in which 
to recuperate. 

One day I spent there we 
drove 120 kilometres to the 
Paxanjan River. We went up 
the rapids against the strong 
current for about three miles 
to a large pool under a high 
waterfall. On the way up 
I shared a dug-out with an 
American officer and two native 
paddlers. It was hard and 
tricky work for the latter. I 
was listening to the roar of 
the water and idly watching 
the steep wooded sides of the 
gorge when I suddenly spotted 
an amazing creature. It looked 
like a small crocodile with 
the head of a tortoise. It 
stood on a little sandy spit 
a few yards off and blinked 
its eyes at us without otherwise 
moving. I gaped at it and 
turned to ask the American 
what it was. Apparently he 
had never seen one before, 
for he had covered his face 
with his hands and was groan- 
ing. His conscience and the 
night before had proved too 
much for him. It was an 
iguana. 

We bathed in the beautiful 
natural bathing pool where the 
water was pleasantly cool. 
After an hour we started the 
return journey. Almost at once 
we were in trouble. My fellow 
passenger rose to his feet for 
some reason and the dug-out 
capsized. It was immediately 
whisked away on the swirling 


waters, and the natives with 
their paddles swam after it. 
I looked round and discovered 
my companion swimming lus- 
tily. We were in bathing suits, 
The river was in spate, which 
I think saved us from broken 
bones. I was swept down on 
upthrusting rocks, and in spite 
of feverish efforts to clear them 
found at the last second that 
the heavy pressure of water 
on the rocks threw me clear 
like the bow wave of a ship. 
It was exciting; for we did 
not know till the last moment 
if there was going to be a crash 
or not. 

We recovered the dug-out 
some way down the river, 
where it had been righted by 
the boatmen, but it seemed 
too tame for us now. Both 
the American and I deliberately 
went over the side again and 
swam all the way down to our 
starting point. I do not think 
I have ever enjoyed a river 
swim so much. 

Arriving back in Manila we 
changed, dined, and danced 
at the Army and Navy Club, 
a huge building standing on 
one side of the Savannah. On 
the other side of this large 
stretch of greensward stood 
the Manila Hotel. We went 
on there for further dancing 
and refreshment. I thought it 
must be time for bed, but I 
was overruled. 

We piled into large open 
cars and drove at high speed 
out to the Sant Anna, a dance 
place that is worthy of a brief 
description. An enormous floor, 
supposed to be one of the 
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biggest in the world (being 
American), was cut in half by 
a partition and a huge band- 
stand. One side was reserved 
for whites, which included any- 
one from the Governor to 
the ordinary ‘ gob.’ The other 
side was for anybody else, but 
it had the extra attraction 
of a large number of pro- 
fessional dance girls. They 
were in every case Filipinos 
and dressed in their national 
costume. For twenty cents one 
could dance with these perfect 
dancers, but their high wired 
shoulder- pieces of lace made 
navigation a little difficult. It 
was an accepted thing that 
the odd man out in a white 
party should cross the barrier 
and find a partner; but of 
course no white woman was 
allowed on that side. Whatever 
the hour the place always 
appeared crowded. 

We left the Sant Anna to 
breakfast at Tom  Dixie’s 
Kitchen. This place was back 
in Manila. It was an all- 
night cafeteria, but it seemed 
incongruous to see American 
naval officers eating ham and 
eggs in uniform at six-thirty 
in the morning. Unfortun- 
ately we could not say, like 
Mr Pepys, ‘‘and so to bed,” 
it was a case of catching the 
boat off to start another day’s 
work. 

We survived five days of 
this hospitality, thanks to our 
periods of duty. 
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With mixed feelings we again 
sought the open sea. Off Mira- 
valles again I was taken in 
tow. We had only six hundred 
miles to go, and we could 
do it before the monsoon 
broke. 

At breakfast the next morn- 
ing I was surprised to find 
flying-fish on the menu. 

‘What thing, No. 1?” I 
asked the First Lieutenant. 
‘¢ Where did they come from ? ” 

‘They did it all themselves, 
sir,’ he grinned. ‘ Flying over 
the boat aft they hit some 
stranded wire, which split and 
gutted them; they then fell 
on top of the exhaust tank, 
which grilled them. All I had 
to do was have them served 
up 1% 

“Thanks, No. 1,” I said. 
“But one Bill Sheet in the 
flotilla is quite enough.” 

*““T agree, sir,’’ he replied. 
“But don’t you think it is 
rather catching ! ”’ 

Long before we sighted Hong- 
Kong there was carried to us 
on the early beginnings of the 
monsoon a familiar smell. It 
seemed a pleasant blend of 
camphor wood and dammar 
oil. It was the smell of Hong- 
Kong. 

As the flower-scented breath 
of the Scilly Islands reaches 
out far beyond the Bishop’s 
Rock to greet the east-bound 
ship, so did this wind-borne 
perfume deliver to us the same 
message: ‘* Welcome Home.”’ 
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OLD MAN’S BEARD. 


BY ROBERT H. HILL. 


THE cottage had been adver- 
tised in the newspaper as being 
to let, furnished, during August ; 
and because Philip Wade and 
his wife Jenet had been con- 
vinced by several depressing 
experiences that a really quiet 
holiday in that month is nowa- 
days only to be found inland, 
they had motored down on 
Philip’s next holiday to look at 
the place. 

It had the name “ Greystones ”’ 
painted in neat white letters on 
the garden gate. This name, 
while it expressed an indis- 
putable truth—for the cottage 
was built entirely of the local 
stone—seemed to the prospec- 
tive tenants to be somewhat 
lacking in distinction, because 
every other building in the 
village street was of the same 
attractive material. It was, 
Philip remarked, rather as if 
an Eskimo had named his igloo 
“The Snow House.’ In the 
second place, the name an- 
nounced quite unmistakably 
that, whoever lived in the 
cottage, he was not a native 
of those parts ; a born cottager 
would have been unlikely to 
give his dwelling a name of 
any kind, and if he had troubled 
to do so it would certainly 
not have been ‘“ Greystones.” 
So it did not surprise the 
Wades, when they had been 
shown over every corner of the 


cottage and garden and had 
overcome the first shyness of 
the little elderly couple who 
lived there, to learn that these 
two had only come to live in 
the country when the husband 
had retired from work in the 
city a few years before. 

They made Philip and Jenet 
stay to tea, over which they 
told them with child-like excite- 
ment that their son had per- 
suaded them to go abroad for 
the first time in their lives and 
was taking them to spend a 
month in Normandy. Though 
nothing was said directly on 
the subject, the visitors gathered 
that the old gentleman’s income 
was small and that the oppor- 
tunity of letting the cottage 
for a month was not one to 
be neglected. This suspicion, 
indeed, became a _ certainty 
when, after the Wades had 
decided to take on the cottage, 
the old gentleman remarked, 
just a little too casually to be 
convincing, that if they should 
care to stay on at ‘‘ Greystones” 
for a further month or even 
two, there need be no difficulty 
about it. Their son, he ex- 
plained, was eager that they 
should spend some time at his 
home after they returned from 
France. 

Philip and Jenet had taken 
very few minutes to decide 
that the cottage and nearly 
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everything about it were delight- 
ful. If they had been looking 
for a permanent home they 
would have shaken their heads 
over the darkness of the rooms 
with their small and deeply 
embrasured windows ; over the 
lowness of the ceilings and of 
the worm-eaten rafters that 
threatened many a future crack 
for Philip’s skull; over the 
outdoor lavatory and the tire- 
some necessity of maintaining 
and reading by oil-lamps. But, 
viewed as conditions of life 
during one summer month, these 
things were not worth a 
moment’s doubt or hesitation ; 
they merely added to the charm 
of the place. If the rooms were 
dim and poky, well, they would 
be spending nearly all the time 
out-of-doors. The low ceiling- 
beams would just be reminders 
—who eared if the reminders 
were occasionally sharp ones ?— 
of how old and quaint was the 
house they were living in, and, 
as for the lamps, they would 
need them but little in August. 
They liked the position of the 
cottage, too, standing as it did 
a@ little way back from the 
street ; Monks Grenford was a 
village of respectable size and 
the nearness of the street would 
prevent them from feeling com- 
pletely isolated, while, at the 
same time, a cluster of shrubs 
in front of the cottage hid the 
roadway pretty thoroughly and 
gave a sense of privacy. Then 
there was the big, rather un- 
kempt garden at the back, 
where all kinds of things were 
growing luxuriantly with very 
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little sign of having lately met 
a pruning-knife. And beyond 
the garden—this was the best 
of all—the sparsely wooded 
uplands stretched far away, 
unmarked by human handiwork 
or habitation as far as the misty 
horizon. 

So the Wades returned home 
well pleased, and for the next 
two months talked a great deal 
about what they called their 
cottage and their village, oblivi- 
ous of the plain facts that they 
were to occupy the one for a 
mere month and that they 
knew nothing at all about the 
other. Monks Grenford and 
the district in which it was 
situated were alike unfamiliar 
to both of them. Philip bought 
several books about the region, 
but did not read them; he 
explained that topographical 
works of that sort could only 
be read with pleasure in the 
places they described, and that 
he was saving them to enjoy on 
the spot. 

And then, soon after the 
beginning of July, came dis- 
aster. It was one of those 
motor accidents that are not 
anybody’s fault in particular, 
in which darkness, a wet and 
skiddy road, a cyclist, and an 
oncoming car all played a part. 
No doubt a coroner’s jury would 
have distributed the blame im- 
partially among the people and 
circumstances involved, but by 
good fortune it happened that 
there was no need for an inquest. 
Philip was the principal victim 
of the accident, and for him it 
meant three weeks in hospital 
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and the prospect of a good 
many more weeks of helpless 
inaction to follow. When he 
had begun to recover, and 
Jenet was able to stay longer 
by his bedside, he told her to 
write and cancel the arrange- 
ment about the cottage. But 
Jenet shook her head— 

‘“*T don’t see why. I’ve been 
talking to nurse and she says 
you can be moved by the 
beginning of August. Now, 
why shouldn’t we go to ‘ Grey- 
stones,’ after all? Since you’ve 
got to spend the holiday lying 
on your back, you poor boy, 
wouldn’t you rather lie where 
you can see and hear and smell 
the country ? ”’ she asked. 

“Wouldn’t I? Well, of 
course I would, Jenny! But it 
will not do, you know. It 
would be mere selfishness to let 
you bury yourself there with a 
dilapidated wreck like me. If 
we go anywhere at all, it ought 
to be somewhere where you 
can meet people and get about 
in the intervals between looking 
after your crock of a husband.” 

But Jenet protested that no 
place except Monks Grenford 
and ‘ Greystones” had the 
slightest appeal for her, and 
grew so vehement about it that 
Philip’s nurse hurried across to 
say it was time the visit ended 
and the patient was allowed to 
rest. Jenet therefore took her 
leave, but when they said good- 
bye to each other they both 
understood very well that, after 
all, they were going to their 
cottage in the country. 

It was a strange way of 
taking possession of ‘ Grey- 
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stones’? — to be carried in, 
swathed in bandages, and laid 
on a bed that had been placed 
under the sitting-room window, 
which would frame all that 
Philip was likely to see of the 
world beyond the cottage. Nor 
did it take him long to dis- 
cover that it was about as 
unsatisfying a window as any 
invalid could be afflicted with. 
To begin with, it was deeply 
recessed, for the walls of the old 
cottage seemed to have been 
built to stand up to siege 
artillery. In the second place, 
it was not a very big window; 
and, in the third, it was placed 
too high in the wall. Philip 
had to be propped up almost 
vertically before he could see 
out of it at all. A little later 
Jenet discovered that it had 
the additional failing of being 
exceedingly difficult to open, 
and even more difficult to shut. 
The culminating drawback, 
however — which, as Philip 
magnanimously pointed out, 
was not really the window’s 
fault—was that when you suc- 
ceeded in looking out it pre- 
sented nothing whatever to your 
view. Nothing, that is to say, 
except a group of bushes which 
seemed to have grown much 
bigger and untidier since he 
had seen them in the spring, 
and some of which were made 
to look still more ragged by 
festoons of wild clematis that 
nobody had troubled to clear 
away. 

“To think that I actually 
liked those bushes when I first 
saw them!” he sighed. “ To 
think that I was glad to know 
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they would hide all that went 
on in the street and give us 
seclusion! Well, I’ve achieved 
seclusion all right, at any rate.’’ 

Jenet suggested sympathetic- 
ally that they might move the 
bed to some other room with 
a more cheerful prospect ; but, 
after a tour of inspection, she 
eame back to report sorrow- 
fully that every window in 
the house was designed to 
the same pattern, and that 
from the upstairs windows one 
could see nothing at all (except 
a small square of sky and 
a chimney - pot), unless one 
climbed into the embrasure 
and curled oneself up into a 
ball. 

Philip realised gloomily that 
his convalescence was not 
destined to be cheered by any 
visual contact with the world 
outside, and he set himself 
to establish an imaginative 
contact instead, with the help 
of the books about that country- 
side which he had brought with 
him. Yet after a while he 
began to perceive that they, 
too, were failing him. They 
were either too learned and 
specialised or they were too 
chatty; in both cases they 
demanded tacitly that a man 
should have the use of his 
legs and should follow where 
they led, whether to the archzo- 
logical remains on the remote 
uplands or to the pretty villages 
in the valleys. They only 
served to remind the patient 
more forcibly of his imprison- 
ment. 

“* Perhaps some of the village 
people will drop in for a talk 
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some time,” Jenet suggested, 
rather dubiously, when she saw 
that his mind was not fixed 
on his reading and that he 
was growing restless. 

“Why should they? We’re 
complete strangers here. We 
don’t know a soul within fifty 
miles of Monks Grenford,” he 
said. 

‘“*No-o. But, anyhow, they 
know me in both the village 
shops and I’ve told them about 
you, so that other people are 
sure to get to hear about us. 
They can’t think of us quite 
as casual visitors when we've 
taken a cottage and are here 
for a whole month,’ she 
answered. 

“T have been told that it 
takes three years before village 
people will stop for a chat in 
the street with a newcomer— 
and ten years before they’ll 
call. But I dare say that 
is an exaggeration,’’ Philip 
remarked. 

During the next few days 
the temperature rose into the 
eighties, and stayed there. 
Through the window, which 
had at last consented to open 
and which in that weather it 
was luckily unnecessary to try 
to close again, Philip began 
to hear the far-off sound of 
harvesting machines at work. 
Then came the rumble of 
Wwaggons passing up and down 
the hidden street outside. But 
nobody called at ‘‘ Greystones,”’ 
and the interminable monotony 
grew harder to bear. 

It was the heat which re- 
minded Philip that he had 
not enjoyed a haircut since 
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before the accident and that 
the services of a barber would 
add a good deal to his comfort. 
He discussed the point with 
Jenet and they agreed that, 
since it was unlikely that Monks 
Grenford could furnish a barber 
of its own, she should find out 
the name of one in the nearest 
town and send him a request 
to call. 

“He will be our first, and 
probably our only visitor. It 
will be a bit of a red-letter 
day for us,’’ Philip remarked, 
with bitter humour, when Jenet 
had returned from performing 
this errand. It often occurred 
to him later that the remark 
had been unwittingly prophetic. 

The next afternoon they fell 
into a long argument whether 
Jenet should go out for a walk. 
Philip said that she ought to 
go. He said that she had not 
been farther than the top of the 
village street since they arrived, 
that the woods and streams and 
leafy lanes were calling loudly 
for her, and that there was 
no reason on earth why the 
wretched cottage should be 
allowed to hold both of them 
in perpetual imprisonment. 
Jenet said that it was cooler 
indoors, that he might want 
a cold drink or something while 
she was out, and that she had 
never cared about going for 
walks on her own, anyway. 
But these were flimsy protests, 
easily swept aside, and for 
once Philip prevailed. 

When she had gone, he 
twisted round among the pillows 
that propped him up and 
remained staring for some time 
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at the unsatisfying view of the 


laurels, bays, and cypresses 
which hedged him off from the 
life of the village beyond. The 
wild clematis that ran riot 
over them was going to seed, 
putting out its feathery white 
tufts on every side. And the 
heat was like liquid in the 
over-burdened air. From time 
to time messengers of summer 
floated in through his window 
—a bumble-bee, a bunch of 
thistledown — to remind him 
afresh of all that he was 
missing. Wearily he turned 
away and studied once again 
the various articles of furniture 
in the room, every detail of 
which he knew by heart already. 
It was boring to be for ever 
surrounded by somebody else’s 
things, and really the old couple 
who lived here had no taste. 
He would never have admitted 
those pictures, or those tiresome 
ornaments. 

Then there came a gentle 
rap on the cottage door, and 
Philip remembered suddenly 
about the barber. He called 
out, ‘Come straight in!” and 
after a little pause he heard 
soft steps inside the passage. 

Philip’s ideas of what a 
country barber ought to look 
like were, at the best, vague 
and undefined, but he felt 
immediately that his visitor 
failed quite remarkably to 
answer to them. The little 
man who, pausing for a moment 
in the doorway, stood smiling 
pleasantly at him, looked to 
Philip much more like a foreign 
diplomat than a barber—but 
that, as he realised quickly, 
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was due wholly to the fact 
that his visitor wore a small 
white beard, neatly trimmed to 
a point. The beard was so 
unexpected that it prevented 
ene at first from noticing the 
rest of the face; when Philip 
looked more closely he saw 
that although it was an elderly 
face the cheeks were unusually 
rosy and the eyes very bright 
and alert. 

They exchanged common- 
places, after which the little 
barber produced his implements 
from @ handbag, and, taking 
his stand at the back of the 
bed, set to work. Philip had 
supposed that his hair—the 
heavy growth of six or seven 
weeks in bed—would be rather 
roughly, perhaps hastily and 
perfunctorily cut. He had not 
expected his casually summoned 


barber to show much finesse, 
nor had he at all cared. Gradu- 


ally, however, he began to 
suspect that he was being 
treated by one who must be 
something of an artist in his 
own line; the hands that 
touched his head were deft 
and delicate, and the whole 
process seemed to be taking 
@ considerable time. Philip 
had not the slightest objection 
to make to that, particularly 
as they had soon dropped into 
easy, sympathetic conversation. 
He found himself telling the 
story of his accident, of the 
spoilt holiday, and of the tedium 
of the long days shut off from 
the world and from mankind. 
“T understand too well,’ 
the other answered. ‘I, too, 
spent some months lying on 
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my back, and though that 
was a good many years ago 
I have not forgotten. It was 
the height of summer then, 
as it is now, and I lay looking 
out across the landscape that 
was as far out of my reach 
as the stars themselves.” 

“Did you really? Then 
you'll understand pretty well 
how I feel. But I haven’t 
even the comfort of being able 
to see the forbidden land— 
nothing except a row of horrible 
shrubs. Just have a look!” 

The barber leaned across the 
bed and peered out for a few 
moments. 

“Well, at least you have 
that tangle of clematis to remind 
you of the summer,” he re- 
marked, taking up his scissors 
again. 

‘*Oh, yes, there’s that, but, 
lying here all day as I am, 
I would a good deal rather be 
able to see the roadway and 
anything that happens to be 
going on,”’ said Philip. 

“Why, naturally,” the other 
agreed, and gave a few snips 
with his scissors before he added : 
‘‘ All the same, there is the 
clematis, and I always think 
there are very few nicer plants 
in the hedgerow. ‘Traveller’s 
Joy, they call it. That'is a 
good name, isn’t it? It was 
one of the old herbalists back 
in Queen Bess’s time who first 
called it that—either Gerarde 
or some other, I don’t remember 
now. Do you happen to know 
who it was ? ” 

Philip was rather taken aback 
by this totally -unlooked-for 
excursion into botanical lore. 
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He cheerfully confessed ignor- 
ance, and then asked whether 
the other was a student of 
botany. 

“ Dear me,no! At least, not 
what you would understand by 
a student. But I’m fond of wild 
flowers and I like to read about 
them and their properties in 
the old herbals, too. Now the 
clematis had at least two other 
names already when that old 
botanist christened it Traveller’s 
Joy. It was called Virgin’s 
Bower—they say that name, 
too, was given to it in Eliza- 
beth’s time, as a compliment to 
the Queen—and it was also, 
of course, called Old Man’s 
Beard. And I must admit that 
I like Old Man’s Beard better 
than either of its other names, 
charming though they are.” 

‘* Perhaps that is the barber 
speaking, not the botanist,” 
Philip suggested drily. He was 
enjoying his odd visitor a great 
deal. 

“Well, I dare say it may 
be,” the other agreed good- 
humouredly, ‘‘ for naturally ’m 
much more of a barber than a 
botanist. I should be ashamed 
if I were not, with the tradition 
that is behind me. You may 
think it peculiar, sir, but I’ve 
got a very high sense indeed of 
the dignity of my profession.” 

Philip was almost sure that 
he had caught a faint note of 
defiance in the other’s voice 
when he spoke the last sentence, 
and he suspected that they 
might be entering upon a deli- 
cate topic. 

“T should say it is as honour- 
able a profession as any,’’ he 
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agreed heartily, and was at 
once rewarded by a further 
confidence. 

‘““My family have been hair. 
dressers for four generations 
without a break,’’ said the 
barber. ‘ And the first of 
us was the greatest—by far 
the greatest, in every way. 
My great-grandfather, sir, was 
a Frenchman; he was Pierre 
Dulac, perruquier to His Majesty, 
King Louis the Sixteenth. At 
the revolution my great-grand- 
father became an émigré; he 
escaped to this country, and in 
this country we have remained. 
We have been, each of us in 
his time, barbers in an English 
provincial town; and do you 
wonder that, with the tradition 
of Pierre Dulac behind us, we 
have been proud to be barbers ? 
Our calling, to us, has not been 
merely a trade. It has been an 
art, and an art in which, per- 
haps, no family has a finer 
tradition than ours has.”’ 

Philip was impressed, even 
though the trace of pomposity 
in this recital also amused him 
@ little. It seemed to him that 
his visitor’s unexpected little 
beard had now been more or 
less satisfactorily accounted for, 
though he could not have ex- 
plained exactly why; it was 
unthinkable that that eminent 
Dulac of the eighteenth century 
could have been anything but 
clean-shaven. 

“Why, with your ante- 
cedents, didn’t you go to 
London and have a West End 
establishment ? ’’ he asked. 

‘“‘No, we have always been 
rooted in this countryside, and 
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never particularly eager for 
wealth. London never beckoned 
to any of us,’”’ was the reply. 

At last the little barber had 
finished his task. He held a 
mirror for Philip’s inspection 
of his work, then began to 
pack up his things, while he 
expressed the hope that he 
had not wearied the patient 
with his chattering. 

“No, that you _ certainly 
haven’t! I can say truthfully 
that you’ve given me the most 
refreshing half-hour I have 
spent since they brought me 
here,’’? Philip answered. 

The barber looked gratified, 
but almost immediately his 
expression changed to one of 
sympathy. He began to fuss 
unnecessarily with the scissors 
and other things in his bag, 
and seemed reluctant to leave. 


Philip watched him with 
curiosity and wondered what 


was on his mind. Suddenly 
the little man snapped the 
fastening of the bag and moved 
towards the door, but before 
he reached it he turned again 
and spoke— 

“The sight of you lying 
there has brought back to me 
so clearly the long weeks when 
I had to do the same,” he said. 
“The sheer boredom of it was 
the worst of all—just what 
you’re suffering so badly from 
now. It nearly drove me mad ; 
nobody to talk to, nothing to 
occupy my mind or to give me 
any contacts with life. And I 
was too weak for any long 
Stretch of reading. One thing 
saved me: an old friend under- 
took to write me a letter almost 
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every day. He had a gift for 
it, and he told me in those 
letters about what he did and 
also what he thought each day. 
And I who in those empty weeks 
seemed to have no life of my 
own, lived his life instead. I 
used to count on those letters 
as on nothing else. Now, I 
should like to pass on that 
kindness if I could. It will 
seem a curious proposal, but— 
would you like me to do the 
same for you? ”’ 

Philip’s first instinct was to 
refuse. The idea was such an 
odd one, and he really could 
not see how a daily letter from 
a barber could interest him. 
And yet it was difficult to refuse 
this quixotic offer without seem- 
ing ungracious. Perhaps his 
face revealed his thoughts, for 
the other said quickly— 

“Let us try it, anyhow. I 
shall not describe to you the 
people I’ve shaved each morn- 
ing—at least, not often—but I 
shall perhaps set down some of 
the thoughts I had whilst I 
shaved them, which ought to be 
quite a different matter. Also 
I can tell you something no 
books will tell you about this 
countryside that you had hoped 
to explore. Say yes, and you 
do me a kindness! I have 
always thought I should like 
to keep some sort of a journal, 
and you will give me an excuse 
to begin.” 

Philip began to laugh. “ It’s 
the queerest notion I’ve heard 
for a long time, but it is really 
extraordinarily decent of you. 
I shall certainly look forward 
to a letter from you,’ he said. 
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“‘ Then that is settled. Good- 
bye, Mr Wade!” 

“‘ Good-bye, Mr Dulac, and 
thank you!” 

The barber retired through 
the low doorway with a little 
old-world bow. Just so, thought 
Philip amusedly when he had 
gone, might Monsieur Pierre 
Dulac, perruquier at the court 
of King Louis and Marie Antoin- 
ette, have bowed himself out 
of the royal bedchamber at 
Versailles. 

Then Jenet came home, and 
Philip told her all about the 
little barber’s visit and _ its 
curious outcome. He expected 
her to be amused or sceptical, 
and was rather surprised when 
she gave it as her opinion that 
it was perfectly sweet of Mr 
Dulac, adding that she only 
hoped he would be as good as 
his word. 

He was as good as his word. 
A letter from him arrived on 
the following afternoon, and 
Philip opened it with more 
eagerness than he would have 
cared to admit to Jenet, or 
even to himself. Lying there 
in his bed, he had pondered a 
good deal on Mr Dulac’s pro- 
posal and had been inclined to 
think, on the whole, that he 
would hear no more of the 
matter. His new friend, he 
thought, was likely to have had 
sober second thoughts about 
his impulsive offer when he got 
home, and it was improbable 
that any of the promised letters 
would ever get written. He 
had assured himself that he was 
quite indifferent anyhow, but 
now he knew that he was rather 
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pleased to find he had been 
mistaken. 

“My dear friend,’ Dulae 
had written (a funny, old- 
world style of address and 
yet somehow it seemed fitting 
enough), ‘‘ you see I have kept 
our compact. Or, more ex- 
actly, I have begun to keep 
it, for I shall continue to 
write either until you are on 
your feet again or until you 
tell me I grow tedious to you— 
as you have every right to 
do, since it is not by your 
desire that I inflict these letters 
on you. On my way home I 
was thinking of your remark 
that it was because I was a 
barber that I preferred the 
name of Old Man’s Beard to 
the other, perhaps more lovely, 
names by which your wild 
clematis is known. I think 
you must be right; for when 
I came to consider it I found 
that nearly all my favourite 
plants have names associated 
with the hair. The maiden- 
hair fern, or, as some have 
called it, Venus’ Hair, has 
always been a great favourite 
of mine. Then again, among 
all the flowers that grow in 
our fields I shall always put 
first the meadow-sweet—in old 
England the meads-wort or 
Queen of the Meadows—both 
for its feathery loveliness and 
for its scent that can recapture 
for you all the summer days 
you ever lazed away in idleness. 
If you say that meadow-sweet 
has nothing whatever to do 
with the hair I shall remind 
you that this flower is also 
the Goat’s Beard, as it is, too, 
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in the language of my ancestors 
—in French—barbe de chévre. 
And so, you see, the argument 
still holds. 

“JT could add others to my 
list of ‘ hairy ’ flowers for which 
I have a more than ordinary 
fondness. There are, for in- 
stance, all those plants which, 
according to the old doctrine 
of ‘plant signatures,’ were 
thought to have some special 
connection with the hair; 
strangely, almost all of them 
are particular favourites with 
me. But I will not weary 
you because, after all, the 
whole thing can be no more 
than a coincidence. What’s 
ina name? My Goat’s Beard 
by any other name would smell 
as sweet. And let me tell you, 
while I’m on that subject, 
that there is a field less than 
@ mile from where you lie 
reading this in which the 
meadow-sweet grows finer than 
in any other place I know. 
Go down the lane above your 
cottage (in spirit, I mean), and 
when you reach the stile take 
the right-hand footpath over 
the hill until you come to the 
ruined barn. From there you 
will be able to see the river 
below, and if you go down and 
follow it leftwards as far as 
the second field (there used to 
be a gap in the hedge) you will 
be able to do what I have spent 
many a long summer afternoon 
doing in my younger days. 
You will be able to lie on your 
back with the song of the water 
on the stepping-stones filling 
your ears, and the scent of 
the meadow-sweet in your 
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nostrils, more intoxicatingly 
strong than you ever smelt 
it before. Lying on your back 
under the blue sky and doing 
nothing ...many folks I 
know would never do that, 
and still more would never 
confess to doing it. They are 
ashamed of the times when 
they are not busying them- 
selves about something or other, 
not consciously exerting them- 
selves. And yet what could 
I have done better with those 
afternoons, I ask you? I 
might have been earning some 
money; if I had, I should 
have spent it the next day, 
or the next year, and long 
ago have forgotten all about 
it. Or I might have been 
reading @ book; well, the 
book would have been for- 
gotten, too, ages ago, buried 
deep under all the others I 
have read since. At best it 
would have contributed some 
tiny particle to the sum of 
knowledge that I, like the 
rest of us, have managed to 
accumulate during a life’s read- 
ing. But the experience of 
just lying there beside the 
river is a thing I have not 
forgotten, and cannot forget. 
It is one of those memories 
which belong to the senses, 
not to the mind, and the joy 
of them lasts as long as we 
do, though it is always a joy 
touched with vague melancholy. 

“But don’t imagine that 
nothing ever happened there. 
Once I met an old fellow with 
a fishing-rod and a limp, and 
on his head what Bacon called 
‘the hoar hairs of man.’ We 
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fell into talk and liked each 
other, and in the end he took 
me home to his cottage to 
see something of great and 
rare interest. It was a diary 
in the handwriting of an an- 
cestor of his who had lived 
as long ago as the days of 
Queen Anne. Almost all I 
remember of what I read there 
—it is very many years ago— 
is @ passage about a new style 
in periwigs. A strange thing 
to have stored up in the 
memory, perhaps, and yet I 
think there is a good deal 
about mankind to be learned 
from a periwig. But I have 
written enough .. .”’ 

Philip passed the long letter 
over to Jenet and watched her 
while she read it. 

“What do you think of my 
philosophical barber? He has 
a pretty style, eh?” he asked, 
when she had done. 

“T think it is a lovely 
letter,’’ Jenet said. 

“Well, I would rather read 
it than the guide-books with 
all their descriptions of ‘ objects 
of interest,’ which merely make 
me pine for the impossible, 
and want to go and see them. 
There is no satisfaction in 
lying here imagining a particular 
Norman castle or Roman villa. 
Yet I can go with old Dulac 
to his meadow in imagination 
just as contentedly as I could 
go in the body. But,’’ Philip 
added, with a sudden smile, 
‘‘ what a curious old chap he 
is about his hair-cutting and 
shaving! Barbering, with him, 
is not a trade—it’s an obsession. 
It colours everything. See, 


his letter begins with Old Man’s 
Beard and ends with a periwig!”’ 

The following afternoon the 
postman delivered another letter 
from Mr Dulac, and it began to 
look as if the little barber would 
really carry out his strange 
undertaking. The idyllic mood 
of the first letter was entirely 
lacking in the second. There 
was no word in it about still 
water-meadows and summer- 
scented air, or of idle after- 
noons and the country names 
of flowers. Indeed, it would 
have seemed almost as if Mr 
Dulac had consciously caleu- 
lated the value of variety, even 
of sharp contrast, in gaining 
his sick friend’s interest in 
what he wrote. Perhaps, in 
fact, he had, and for all his 
air of rambling on inconse- 
quently about whatever came 
into his head he may have 
chosen his themes more deliber- 
ately than his correspondent 
guessed. 

His second letter, so far 
from sounding a quiet, pastoral 
note, was in places almost 
macabre. It resembled the 
first only in the fact that it 
took Philip, in imagination, 
out and about in the neigh- 
bouring countryside which the 
writer evidently knew inti- 
mately. But it was not the 
countryside of the guide-books. 
The places Mr Dulac wrote 
about were seldom or never 
the places that tourists visited, 
or which authors described in 
books. For instance, he con- 
ducted Philip to a hill with 
seven pine trees where, on @ 
tall gibbet, had been hanged 
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two highwaymen who for five 
years had robbed travellers by 
the Gloucester coach, while 
living all the time at a near-by 
manor-house with none to guess 
that they were not the respect- 
able country gentlemen they 


seemed to be. He took him 
to a big stone house on a 
hillside which, for reasons no 
living person could quite fathom, 
had never been finished. It 
was a beautiful and a spacious 
house, commanding (as the 
house agents say) a magnificent 
expanse of country. It had 
been begun more than thirty 
years before, and because of 
some misfortune to the owner 
the work had had to be dis- 
continued. At intervals after 
that, no fewer than six persons 
had taken over the unfinished 
house, attracted by its posi- 
tion and appearance, and had 
tried to complete it. But, some- 
times through sudden death or 
financial disaster, sometimes for 
reasons that had never been 
explained, every one of the 
six had given up the attempt. 
Thousands of pounds had been 
spent on the house at one 
time and another, yet nobody 
had ever lived there. Pre- 
sumably nobody ever would 
live there now ; for weeds and 
grass were thrusting up through 
its floors and the brambles 
were pushing in through its 
broken windows. 

Then again, Mr Dulac intro- 
duced Philip to the Inn of 
the Four Winds where, one 
December evening when he was 
returning on his bicycle from 
a business visit to an outlying 
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village, he had been overtaken 
by a violent snowstorm and 
had been stranded for three 
days. During all that time 
the inn, surrounded by deep 
drifts, had remained cut off 
from the world and had seen 
nobody. The landlord, a big, 
indolent man, had given him- 
self up to luxurious living, 
lying in bed until noonday. 
He had made his solitary guest 
shave him each morning while 
he reclined in bed, and had 
rewarded him in the evenings, 
when they sat together over 
the log fire, by telling him 
fantastic stories of his early 
days on the sea. 

‘Everything that man told 
me was a lie,” Mr Dulac had 
written, after relating this queer 
episode. “I knew quite well 
that they were lies even while 
he was telling me, and he must 
have known that I knew. What, 
then, was the motive behind it 
all? That is what I have often 
wondered. ‘The smallest hair 
hath its shadow,’ the old proverb 
says, and somewhere at the 
back of that nightly masquerade 
of falsehood there must have 
been some reason which has 
always baffled me. Can you 
find the answer ? ” 

But Philip, laying down the 
letter, chuckled aloud. 

‘‘ There’s the barber again ! 
I knew I should find him 
popping up before long. Even 
his proverbs have to be 
appropriate to the one and only 
trade !”’ 

Yet, though he had laughed, 
Philip read through the letter 
several times that evening, and 
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Mr Dulac’s powers of description 
were so considerable that he 
felt he had visited every one 
of the somewhat uncanny places 
to which the little barber had 
introduced him. 

Even so, it was a week—a 
week during which every day 
had brought a letter—before 
Philip realised that his new 
friend had succeeded in trans- 
forming his holiday from a 
dreary desolation into a new 
and absorbing kind of experi- 
ence. There was no doubt 
about it. He was to all 
intents and purposes living 
someone else’s life: the life of 
a country barber with a turn 
for letter-writing, a fondness 
for the countryside, and a streak 
of philosophy in him. He had 
never done anything like that 
before, and it was unlikely that 


he would ever do it again; it 
was only at such a moment as 
this, when a man’s own life 
had for a time stopped short, 
that he either could or would 


live another’s. At the end of 
a further week, when Jenet 
remarked casually that they 
had only ten more days at 
*¢ Greystones,’ he said— 

“ What about staying on for 
another month? They said 
we could if we liked, didn’t 
they ? ” 

Jenet smiled. ‘ Well, [’m 
not a bit surprised at that 
suggestion,” she said. ‘ But 
you wouldn’t have proposed 
it a fortnight ago, before Mr 
Dulac began writing to you, 
I’m quite sure.” 

“No, it was pretty deadly 
at first,’ he agreed, “ but now, 
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you know, Jenny, I seem to be 
leading quite an adventurous 
existence ! ”’ 

On the same day there 
arrived a letter from Mr Dulac 
which for the first time carried 
a@ suggestion that the little 
barber was not quite in his 
usual calm and genial mood. 
Indeed, the letter began with an 
air of considerable agitation— 

“Tam a good deal distressed, 
and it is no use trying to hide 
it’? (Mr Dulac wrote). “A 
really deplorable thing has 
occurred. I know that in this 
imperfect world changes must 
happen continually, and when 
not long ago they took down 
the old timbered houses opposite 
my shop and began to build 
what they called business 
premises I did not complain, 
though the sight saddened me. 
But yesterday I woke up to 
find that the biggest and ugliest 
of the new shops, immediately 
opposite mine, has become a 
barber’s! Now, it is not 
business jealousy I feel; I do 
not fear competition, and I 
would be ready even to welcome 
my new neighbour. You know 
the old proverb, ‘One barber 
trims another,’ was always used 
in a slighting sense—unfairly, 
I think—as if it meant much 
the same as the saying about 
being as thick as thieves. For 
myself, I have always con- 
sidered it a tribute to our pro- 
fession’s good fellowship. I 
shall try to live up to the spirit 
of it if this newcomer, on his 
side, will do his best to maintain 
the dignity of our ancient calling. 
That is the only thing that 
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worries me. The shop looks 
vulgar and garish. I have not 
geen its owner yet.” 

And here, having given some 
relief to his feelings, Mr Dulac 
had plainly made an effort to 
turn his thoughts towards less 
painful subjects— 

“Mr Mainwaring, our vicar, 
came in last evening to have 
his hair cut,’’ he wrote. ‘' He 
and I are old friends, and I 
am afraid (though I had not 
meant to refer to it again in 
this letter) that we got on to 
the subject of the new shop 
across the road. You see, the 
thing has been a great deal on 
my mind today and yesterday, 
and I could not help telling 
him how much I disliked the 
idea of having one of those 
cheap barber - cigarette - sellers 
right opposite me. Though I 
do not smoke myself I admit 
that someone must sell cigar- 
ettes ; but I have always been 
old-fashioned enough, if you 
like, to think it a little below 
the dignity of a proper barber 
to trade in the things. 

“Mr Mainwaring likes chaffing 
me, and he said he never could 
understand why I must always 
be riding the high horse—that 
was the expression he used— 
whenever my profession was in 
question. He said that a farm 
labourer had much better reason 
to be proud of himself than I 
had, because the labourer cut 
corn, which was the staff of life, 
while I cut something that was 
not even good for stuffing 
furniture. Of course he was 
only joking with me, and I 
was joking, too, when I replied 
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that as a churchman he ought 
not to disparage one of the 
Church’s oldest allies, which 
was what the barber was. That 
puzzled the vicar rather, but 
I said that if he would step 
through with me into the back 
room I would prove it to him. 
It was almost closing time, so 
I shut up the shop and we went 
behind into my living-room, 
where I keep my shelves of old 
authors. The medieval church, 
I reminded him, had always 
been against the wearing of 
long hair by men, and Matthew 
of Westminster, that old chron- 
icler, tells how in Norman times 
the Church protested repeatedly 
against long hair as a sin. At 
last King Henry the First sub- 
mitted to the Church’s outcry, 
and not only had a haircut 
himself but made all his knights 
do the same, so that irreverent 
folk sniggered and said the 
Court looked like a gathering of 
bald-pated priests. 

“* After that I read the vicar 
a passage from Selden, who tells 
us that in France it was actually 
unlawful for the early kings to 
have their hair cut, but that 
there also the Church took a 
disapproving line. These French 
kings, it seems, had worn their 
hair hanging right down their 
backs until Peter Lombard, a 
Bishop of Paris, persuaded Louis 
the Younger to break with the 
family tradition and to call in a 
barber. 

“And so I made my old 
friend, the vicar, admit that 
the bishops and the barbers 
had worked together in the 
same good cause, and that the 
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barber’s scissors had once been 
the Church’s weapon against 
the devil. Being a good sort, 
able to take a joke as well as 
make one, he laughed and 
withdrew his insult to the pro- 
fession, and we went on to 
argue why it was that Henry 
the Eighth—that over-dressed 
dandy of a king—should have 
had the good sense to let his 
hair be cropped, and so set 
a new fashion in England; for 
before his time men had called 
their hair short if it fell no 
lower than the lobes of their 
ears. 

“Of course, King Hal’s 
innovation did not last; for a 
generation after he died the 
young men of fashion were 
letting their locks grow extrava- 
gantly again, and longer than 
ever. But I suggested to the 
vicar that by that time it was 
not the clergy who raised an 
outcry about it so much as the 
writers of books; I reminded 
him how Tom Nash, the Eliza- 
bethan pamphleteer, had in- 
veighed against those who ‘ take 
a glory to wear a huge head of 
hair, like Absalom,’ and how 
Puttenham complained that 
‘the young gentlemen of the 
Court have taken up the long 
hair trailing on their shoulders, 
and think it more decent—for 
what respect I would be glad 
to know.’ But nobody cared 
what mere authors said and 
the love-locks only grew longer. 
It was, after all, religion again 
that sent men back to the 
barber, with the arrival of the 
Roundheads. Mr Mainwaring 
said he had never supposed 
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that the history of barbering 
could provide so much to talk 
about, but I assured him we 
had hardly scratched the surface 
of the subject, and that [ 
hoped he would call in some 
other evening for a longer chat.” 

Jenet, looking hot but cheer- 
ful, came in from a walk on 
the uplands just as Philip was 
finishing this missive. 

*¢ And what has our Mr Dulae 
found to write about today ?” 
she asked. 

“Oh, another dissertation on 
the glorious art of cutting hair! 
He’s quite crazy on the subject, 
and yet somehow he manages 
to be interesting. But I’m 
a bit worried about him. There 
is a nasty, pretentious barber- 
shop opening just opposite, and 
I’m afraid it may make things 
rather difficult,” said Philip. 

He listened with interest while 
Jenet told him about her walk, 
but when she had finished he 
turned back to the window 
and stared out for a long time 
at the screen of bushes, where 
the seeding clematis now looked 
more turbulent than ever, cas- 
cading over the evergreens in 
a grey-white foam. Old Man’s 
Beard—he always connected it 
now in his thoughts with the 
little barber who had shared 
his holiday. For he and Dulac 
had shared this holiday to- 
gether; thanks to his friend’s 
letters he actually knew this 
fine countryside now ; he could 
see many places which Dulac 
had described to him almost 
as plainly as if he had been 
able to walk to them. Much 
more than that, his mind was 
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stored with a hundred odd 
bits of local history and tradi- 
tion which he would never have 
been lucky or clever enough 
to discover for himself. He 
knew quite intimately a dozen 
worthies of the neighbouring 
villages to whom Dulac had 
introduced him in his letters. 
It had certainly been a queer 
holiday, this holiday of the 
imagination in company with 
a fellow-being whom he had 
only once met; yet Philip 
was ready to admit now that 
it was far from being the worst 
holiday he had spent. Jenet, 
too, had fallen under the little 
barber’s spell, but not to the 
same extent as he, because 
Jenet had been able to get 
out and form her own impres- 
sions of people and places. 
Her life, unlike his, had gone 
on. 

For some time after that 
Mr Dulac’s letters, which con- 
tinued to reach ‘ Greystones ”’ 
daily, maintained their cheer- 
ful and picturesque discursive- 
ness with only rare references 
to the new trouble looming 
across the road. From these 
last Philip learned that the 
rival barber was a crisp young 
man with black, shiny hair 
and a smile which, it appeared, 
was not exactly of the kind 
that might have won Mr Dulac’s 
heart. He learned further that 
the establishment was aggres- 
sively advertising its readiness 
to cut anybody’s hair for six- 
pence—a price for which, in 
his correspondent’s not very 
humble opinion, any true artist 
with the scissors ought to be 
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ashamed to work. Moreover, 
the sight of a big window 
stuffed with innumerable brands 
of cigarette had caused Mr 
Dulac to write with much 
feeling that, with all due respect 
to tobacconists, no descendant 
of Pierre Dulac would ever 
debase himself and his art 
by trading in ‘ gaspers.’ 

Of course, it would all have 
been very funny if only one 
could have felt detached from 
what was going on. Philip 
saw its humorous side, and he 
and Jenet laughed over it to- 
gether a bit, but, behind all 
that, he felt worried. He was 
sure that Dulac, for all his 
pretence of confidence, under- 
stood what he was up against. 
In his quiet country town the 
little barber had for a long 
time been spared from having 
to meet the competition of 
modern ways of business, or 
of cut-throat prices, but now 
it had come and it might be 
that things would go badly 
for his quaint, proud old friend. 
Philip discovered that this new 
experiment of living another 
man’s life, of growing ac- 
customed for weeks to sharing 
his thoughts and seeing through 
his eyes, could have its dis- 
advantages. Undoubtedly he 
had now begun to share an- 
other man’s anxieties. 

Over one problem he pondered 
long as he lay in bed with his 
thoughts. It was the question 
whether or not he should do 
what he had not yet done, 
and write to Mr Dulac. Finally, 
he asked Jenet’s advice, but 
she, fresh and breezy from 
F 
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out-of-doors and unable to enter 
into the strange mental con- 
ditions of the sick-bed, could 
not see that any problem 
existed. 

“Yes, I think it would be a 
good idea to write and cheer 
him up. That is, if it will not 
be too much of an effort and 
overtire you. Why not?” she 
said. 

“Tt isn’t the effort,’’ he 
answered. ‘ But I’ve always 
considered it was part of our 
agreement that I shouldn’t 
write, although neither of us 
actually mentioned the point. 
It is not very easy to explain, 
but it has always seemed to 
me that I might spoil this 
relationship by answering his 
letters, even if from the begin- 
ning I had been physically 
able to do it. If you get hold 
of a book that grips you, it 
is obvious that you don’t want 
to stop at the end of every 
page to think about your own 
humdrum affairs, or even to 
discuss what the writer has 
been describing to you—it would 
only break the spell, and it 
would not be any particular 
compliment to the author. That 
is about as near as I can get to 
it, I think.” 

“ But Mr Dulac isn’t writing 
a book. He is writing you 
letters, and it seems natural 
that you should sometimes 
answer them,” said Jenet, with 
feminine common-sense and 
mistrust of subtleties. 

Wth the coming of the 
next letter, Philip found his 
forebodings being confirmed. 

“My dear friend — (the 
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chosen form of address)— 


“since you have not asked me 
to stop writing I think I may 
suppose that these letters of 
mine have not been altogether 
unwelcome to you, and that in 
some little degree they have 
helped to lighten your days of 
illness, as the letters of the 
friend I told you of lightened 
mine. I hope so. But, alas, I 
now know that I entered into 
this undertaking too confidently, 
with too blind an assurance of 
my own ability to carry it out 
in all circumstances. This, my 
friend, will be my last letter to 
you. That is not because I am 
weary of writing them (indeed, 
I greatly enjoy it), but because 
I can no longer be useful to 
you. Instead of taking you 
with me to the country places 
where you would like to be I 
am now only capable of bringing 
you here to share my own 
worries, and of what help can 
that be to you ? 

‘“‘ When I have sat down to 
write my evening letter to 
you” (the writer continued) 
“JT have let my pen run on 
with even less restraint than 
if I were writing a diary ; for a 
diary is limited to the affairs 
of each day while I have been 
free to write about past times 
too. But now the letters can 
be no pleasure to you to read, 
because I cannot get my mind 
off the inconveniences of the 
present. My customers are 
leaving me for this newcomer 
across the road—me, who have 
barbered them for forty years 
with all the skill that inheritance 
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and training could give! This 
new fellow lures them in with 
his cheap prices and his cigar- 
ettes and his showy shop, and 
they break the habit of a life- 
time without one sign of 
contrition. 

“What if my shop is small 
and dark? It is the same in 
which my father and grand- 
father barbered their fathers 
and grandfathers, and they 
ought surely to feel something 
of the power of that great 
tradition. But the times have 
passed me by, I think, and I 
have grown old-fashioned and 
foolish. It is nothing to this 
generation that my _ great- 
grandfather was the supreme 
wig-maker of his age. I used 
to think, too, that my customers 
came to me not only because 
they admired my skill, but 
because they enjoyed real talk. 
What does this young man 
opposite talk to them about 
when he has them sitting in 
his chair? Well, news finds its 
way across the street, and I 
will tell you: he talks about 
the local football team. He has 
hardly any other interests. He 
also talks to his customers 
about me, Iam told. It appears 
to be one of his favourite jokes 
that I wear a beard; he says 
that I am the barber who never 
learned to shave himself! He 
thinks it funny to tell his 
friends that one day he will 
come across and ‘ beard’ me 
in my own shop—with an offer 
to shave me free. 

“There was a quaint, though 
scurrilous, old poem written in 
defence of beards by one, Barnes, 
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in Henry the Eighth’s days, and 
I was tempted to send him some 
lines from it in answer— 
‘Sampson, with many thousands 
more 
Of auncient phylosophers, full 
great store, 
Wolde not be shaven, to dye 
therfore : 
Why shulde you, then, repyne so 
sore ? 
Admyt that men doth imytate 
Thynges of antyquite and noble 
state... .’ 


Yet what is the good? 
‘Thynges of antyquite and 
noble state’ are at a discount, 
and the young man would 
have decided that I was not 
merely a fool, but demented.’’ 

Philip and Jenet read the 
letter with mixed feelings. 

““ Comic though it is, it really 
is rather pathetic. His shop 
must be frightfully old and 
dingy and you can’t wonder at 
people going to the new one,’’ 
Jenet said. 

‘No, but he is terribly cut 
up about it, isn’t he? Especi- 
ally by the offensive remark 
about his beard; that seems 
to have sent him all to pieces, 
like Samson when they cut off 
his hair. But our queer old 
philosopher pops up again at 
the end; the last part is quite 
in his natural vein,” Philip 
observed. 

One thing was now clear: 
his peculiar relationship with 
the little barber had come to 
an end and he was not only 
free to write now, but had a 
duty to do so. Briefly but 
very gratefully he wrote to 
offer his thanks for a holiday 
rescued from ruin, for a country- 
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side revealed to the imagination, 
for food offered daily to a mind 
unoccupied and preying upon 
itself. 

“The Old Man’s Beard is 
sprawling over the bushes out- 
side my window,”’ he wrote at 
the end, ‘‘and I know that 
henceforward I shall never see 
it without being reminded of 
the holiday I enjoyed through 
the letters of a friend in need. 
If I still think sometimes of the 
wild clematis by its other name 
it will be no less a reminder ; 
for, lying here, I have been able 
to find in your company a 
traveller’s joy.” 

The letter brought no im- 
mediate answer. Indeed, it 
was some weeks after the 


visitors had left ‘‘ Greystones,” 
and when Philip was on his 
feet again, 


that there was 
forwarded a brief letter from 
Mr Dulac, which Philip sub- 
sequently tied up with the 
bundle he had labelled, ‘* Letters 
from a Barber,’ because it 
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seemed to him that it was a 
characteristic conclusion of the 
whole episode. 

‘“‘T am very happy to know 
that my letters seem to have 
given you almost as much 
pleasure as they gave me to 
write,’”’ Mr Dulac wrote. “In 
fact, it was only after I felt 
obliged to cease sending them 
that I discovered how my life 
had suddenly lost one of its 
greatest delights. Fortunately, 
I shall soon be able to remedy 
that. My business has lately 
dwindled to such an extent 
that it seems to me the action 
of a philosophically minded man 
calmly to accept the inevitable 
and to retire. I have a sufficient 
competence and no family ties, 
and I have already begun greatly 
to look forward to my new life, 
which I have decided to devote 
to a task not, I think, unsuited 
to the last descendant of Pierre 
Dulac. I am going to write a 
History of the Ancient Art of 
Barbering.”’ 
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